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INTRODUCTION 


his is the second book I have written on the Battle of Kursk. The first, 

published in 1992 and still in print, reflected the state of knowledge 
available at the time. It therefore contains errors of fact and interpretation. Much 
in the way of new information has become available since and this has led to the 
publication of a number of titles addressing this great clash between the Ostheer 
and the Red Army in the summer of 1943. This has permitted a far more 
accurate picture of the antecedents of this battle, and of its course and 
importance, to be offered to the reading public. 

A number of these texts are of significance. Published in 1999 was the Battle 
of Kursk by Col David Glantz and Jonathan House. In this work, the authors 
chose to address the subject mainly from the Soviet perspective and this 
benefited from the immense knowledge and expertise of the former deriving 
from his many years of unprecedented access to, and study of, the archives of the 
Red Army. Another book, by Niklas Zetterling and Anders Frankson published 
in 2000, offers a remarkable statistical analysis of the battle and is unlikely to be 
surpassed in the manner of its treatment of the subject. Of great importance also, 
is that by Professor Steven Newton who has re-translated and provided his own 
critical commentary of the almost forgotten documentation commissioned by the 
US Army after the war from senior Wehrmacht staff who directly participated in 
or were otherwise involved in the Kursk offensive. His book serves to bring 
clarification to a number of still controversial aspects of the battle. All of these 
books are deserving of serious study. 

Coming from a different perspective are the remarkable text and photo books 
published by J.J.Fedorowicz Publishing in Canada. This company specialises in 
unit histories of the German Army and the Waffen SS. They have released a 
number of publications concerning Zitadelle, the most significant being the two- 
volume set by J.Restayn and N.Moller. Products of many years of research, these 
two volumes address operations in the north and south of the salient 


respectively. They contain a large number of new photographs and present an 
unforgettable image of the scale of the battle. In addition, RZM publishers have 
released a six-volume photo coverage of the battle employing recently 
discovered film taken by PK cameraman who operated with II SS Panzer Corps 
during the battle. Given the frequency with which new pictures are still being 
discovered in private archives in Germany, it makes one wonder how many 
Wehrmacht servicemen did not take a Leica camera to war with them! 

So, given the number of recent texts published on the subject of Kursk, why 
another? In the first instance, Kursk is an evergreen subject and thus generates a 
seemingly inexhaustible fascination. This stems primarily from its perceived 
status as the ‘greatest tank battle’ in history, the head-on clash of the II SS 
Panzer Corps and 5th Guards Tank Army in the fields around Prokhorovka on 
12 July 1943 having acquired an almost mythic reputation. As with all myths, 
the reality is somewhat less grandiose but no less dramatic for the re-telling. 
However, what in particular has motivated me is the question that has always 
nagged whenever I have considered this battle: why did the Germans bother? 
This was especially so, as by the time Zitadelle was finally launched in early 
July, what had been deemed in March to be the essential pre-condition for its 
success — that it be launched at the earliest opportunity after the ground was ‘dry 
in the spring’ — had long since fallen by the wayside. Indeed, why did the 
Germans persist with an operation that, ‘like topsy’, had grown and grown with 
scarce military assets committed to it, and when professional military opinion 
was being expressed that the possibility of a successful outcome was receding 
the longer the delay in launching it? I hope I have produced a credible answer 
here. 

Nor has it traditionally been possible to identify who was responsible for the 
delay of the attack date from early May to the beginning of July. In this matter, 
the testimony of many of the surviving senior participants is dubious inasmuch 
as many employed their memoirs to re-write their role in the planning process 
and shift the blame for Zitadelle’s failure on to others. ‘Failure is an orphan’ and 
no one wishes to claim parenthood! The traditional scapegoat has always been 
General Zeitzler — the Chief of Staff of the Army (OKH). Whilst he was an early 
and strong advocate for the offensive, and was responsible, with Hitler, for 
formulating Operational Orders 5 and 6 — which provided the primary 
documentation for Zitadelle — it is no longer possible to impute to him 
responsibility for all that transpired after May 5, 1943. 


On that date, Hitler held a meeting in Munich to discuss the implications of 
evidence provided by General Model of enemy preparations in the Kursk salient, 
with the leading lights of the operation. This clearly indicated that the Soviet 
intention was to engage the Germans in a strategic defensive rather than employ 
the salient as the springboard for a major offensive directed against Army Group 
South, as the rationale for Zitadelle had always presumed. According to General 
Busse, the Chief of Staff of Army Group South, who attended a pre-conference 
discussion between Zeitzler and von Field Marshal Erich von Manstein, the 
Chief of the OKH was adamant that the launch date of the offensive ought not to 
be delayed, at least not beyond the end of May. Busse states in his transcript, 
which provides the only verbatim report of the conference, that Zeitzler told 
Manstein Hitler had already decided to delay the launch date pending delivery 
of new and superior armour to the participating units, and that Zeitzler did not 
believe this would improve the chances of success. He expressed the view that 
any delay ‘[would] be to the enemy’s advantage’. 

Following the Munich meeting, and notwithstanding the views expressed by 
the participants there, Hitler unilaterally ordered the first of what was to become 
a series of Fiihrer-sanctioned delays to the launch date for the offensive. There 
are also sound reasons for inferring that the primary motivation for these delays 
stemmed from Hitler’s concern with the events in the Mediterranean theatre and 
with the possible withdrawal of Italy from the conflict. Hitler said as much in his 
final briefing to senior officers on 1 July when he announced the final launch 
date for Zitadelle. Nor did he wait long to close down the eastern offensive once 
the Allies landed in Sicily, ten days later. Although Soviet accounts of the battle 
have always rejected this as being in some way a device to demean the role of 
the Red Army in defeating the Germans at Kursk, it is my view that Hitler’s 
focus was always more on Italy than Russia. The interplay between the two 
theatres and the German leader’s view, prompted as it was by politics and his 
sentimental attachment to Mussolini, was that events in Italy carried for him a 
higher priority than did the offensive in Russia. 

It is also perhaps opportune to place Zitadelle in its proper context by 
stripping away the hyperbole that has surrounded this offensive, whether it 
originated with Hitler or was produced by those who have written about it later. 
To argue that had the Germans triumphed at Kursk it would have led to victory 
on the Eastern Front, is to claim more for the operation than either Hitler or 
Zeitzler expected. It is only if we start with the presumption that in the early 


spring of 1943, Hitler and his General Staff ‘were fully aware of the fact that it 
was no longer possible to achieve a decisive victory on the Eastern Front, 
certainly not in a single battle’, that will we understand the real purposes of the 
operation. Elimination of the Kursk salient would, the Germans believed, thwart 
Soviet offensive ambitions in southern Russia. In presuming that the enemy’s 
primary strategic objective for the summer of 1943 was the destruction of Army 
Group South and that he would employ the Kursk salient as the springboard for 
this attack, a pre-emptive German offensive to eliminate the position would 
defeat and capture the huge force that the Red Army was assembling within it. 
The primary purpose of Zitadelle was thus to stabilize the Eastern Front and 
draw Soviet offensive teeth for the remainder of the summer. Zitadelle is best 
understood as functioning as a massive spoiling operation. 

Nonetheless, victory at Kursk, crowed Hitler, would act ‘as a beacon to the 
world’. It would restore the prestige of Führer and Wehrmacht, both so 
diminished by the disaster of Stalingrad. It would also serve to restore faith in 
final victory over the Soviet Union among Germany’s allies whose loyalty was 
clearly wavering after Stalingrad. Other, more tangible benefits that would flow 
from success would include the shortening of the front-line in southern Russia. 
This would free-up vitally needed troops to provide a modest reserve for the 
Ostheer. In addition, the expected massive haul of prisoners had been already 
been earmarked for despatch westward, even before the offensive’s launch, to 
satisfy the voracious appetite of Germany’s factories for yet more Ostarbeiter. 
Most important of all, assuming it could be secured as soon as ‘the ground was 
dry’, victory at Kursk would permit the release of vital armoured units for rapid 
transfer westward to deal with an expected Allied landing there. Only after that 
had been defeated, did Hitler and his General Staff envisage that they could turn 
once more to the East and concentrate all of Germany’s resources on a final 
showdown with the USSR. 

There are issues of interpretation in accounting for why the battle unfolded as 
it did. This is especially so with respect to operations in the south of the salient. 
For decades, our understanding of the passage of events there has been governed 
by Soviet accounts. As depicted, German actions were explained away as a 
reaction to the efficacy of the defensive efforts of the Red Army and the 
cumulative impact of the losses in armour incurred by 4th Panzer Army during 
the course of its advance between 5—10 July. However, other documentation — 
and herein lies the importance of the work of Professor Steven Newton — has 


shown that this explanation (and it is this that provides the narrative framework 
for Glantz and House’s analysis of Kursk), is in my opinion in error. It was not 
the case that the shift of the German schwerpunkt away from the River Psel and 
towards the north-west and Prokhorovka on the 9/10 July by the SS Panzer 
Corps was carried out because of the strength of the Soviet defensive effort on 
the approaches to Oboyan. Rather, Herman Hoth, Commander of 4th Panzer 
Army had had this manoeuvre written into the German battle plan prior to the 
start of Zitadelle. Furthermore, the planning staff of 4th Panzer Army — and of 
the two respective Corps command staffs under its aegis — clearly understood 
that success in the south of the salient was wholly contingent on this manoeuvre. 

Although, in my opinion, it is unlikely that it will ever be possible to give a 
definitive figure for German tank losses at Kursk — a matter of perennial 
fascination to some — we can give a far more accurate accounting of tank losses 
than heretofore. What the research on strength returns from participating 
German tank divisions at Kursk held on microfilm in the US National Archives 
and in documents at the Bundesarchiv in Germany reveal, are loss rates that 
quite simply refute the long-held view of this battle as ‘the death ride of the 
panzers’. It is necessary to clarify our terminology here. In the past, figures for 
tank losses have been presented as being synonymous with ‘total write-offs’. 
Hence, the prevalence of the common perception, certainly fostered by Soviet 
accounts, that the battlefields to the north and south of the salient were littered 
with the gutted remains of thousands of destroyed AFVs. Figures presented 
within actually point to a very different reality. In fact, the total number of 
‘written-off’ panzers was surprisingly small given the intensity of the combat. Of 
the total number of panzers and Assault Guns written-off and lost to the Ostheer 
in July by Ninth Army and 4th Panzer Army, the greater numbers were incurred 
after Zitadelle had been concluded, as these same formations contended with 
Soviet counter-offensives. 

On the other hand, loss rates, as in machines that had ‘fallen out’ of service 
because of battle damage or breakdown, and were thus in need of repair, were 
high, and mounted on a daily basis the longer the offensive continued. As the 
Germans advanced, they were able to recover such machines from the battlefield 
very quickly — indeed, both sides had very efficient tank recovery teams. Those 
in need of minor attention cycled through the repair process very quickly, and it 
may be that a large number of panzers and Assault Guns could have done so at 
least twice during the course of the offensive. The fluctuating availability of 


Tiger tanks is not just accounted for by battle damage. It was a complex machine 
and needed frequent attention to maintain serviceability. The Panther, 
notwithstanding the very clear potential of the design, had been committed to 
battle prematurely. Given the very large number of teething problems it was still 
showing, is not surprising that so many fell out in the course of the battle. 
Although deemed by many to be a failure in the offensive, its long 75mm gun 
proved itself a potent killer of Russian armour. 

By 10 July, nearly half of the tanks and Assault Guns committed to battle by 
4th Panzer Army just five days before were under short-and long-term repair. 
The latter meant weeks of work. Although these were not ‘destroyed’, their non- 
availability effectively reduced the strength of Hoth’s schwerpunkt on a daily 
basis. In practical terms, a machine removed from the daily order of battle is as 
good a result to one’s enemy as a tank written off. Many of the machines 
undergoing longer-term repair were captured in situ, in the repair shops, as the 
Germans retreated in the face of the Red Army’s counter-offensives in the period 
after Kursk. Machines ‘knocked-out’ in this period were perforce abandoned by 
the Germans on the battlefield, and thus captured by the Russians. 

It is paradoxical for a battle rendered infamous by virtue of the numbers of 
tanks engaged, that on the German side the greatest weakness lay not in armour, 
but in infantry. Indeed, it was the lack of resources in this still key arm of service 
that contributed profoundly to the reduction in German tank numbers during the 
course of the battle. Even before the offensive, the implications of a lack of 
infantry formations were fully appreciated by the German commanders. Even 
von Manstein acknowledged that once the offensive commenced, it would be 
necessary to employ armour to take on roles that normally fell within the 
purview of the infantry. So great had been the bloodletting in this arm over the 
previous two years that the lack of infantry divisions had a major impact on 
German tank losses on the Kursk battlefield. Here was an environment that 
required large bodies of infantry to support and protect armour against an enemy 
supreme in the art of close-combat fighting and on a battlefield engineered by 
him for that very purpose. This shortage also had an impact on the strategic level 
in the spring of 1943. The deficiency in infantry divisions denied the Germans 
the means to disguise their strategic options, thus permitting the Soviets to read 
their likely offensive intentions prior to Zitadelle. It was this lack of infantry, 
and numbers continued to decline substantially after Kursk even as the numbers 
of panzers and Assault Guns increased — there being more of these on the 


Eastern Front in December 1943 than at the start of Zitadelle — that had a larger 
impact on German military fortunes in the East than any other factor. 

What is clear is that the Soviet victory at Kursk was not the product of 
German errors. It would demean the Soviet achievement to suggest that. 
However, I am not prepared to subscribe to many Soviet accounts of the battle 
that were designed for propaganda purposes. It was, for example, not true that 
the Red Army was always in control of events in the battle. This was especially 
false in the south of the salient where Hoth’s Panzer Army came very close to 
destroying Katukov’s 6th Tank Army in the fighting before the Psel. By the time 
the Germans consciously chose to shift the schwerpunkt of their offensive drive 
away from the frontal assault on Oboyan, Katukov’s command was but a pale 
shadow of its pre-battle strength and only survived because of that shift. 

Whilst I believe, notwithstanding its scale and spectacle, that Kursk was less 
decisive in determining the outcome of the War in the East than Moscow or 
Stalingrad, it is nonetheless understandable how significant this victory was for 
the Red Army and the USSR. In the consciousness of the Russian people it ranks 
alongside other great battles that had a decisive impact on the history of the 
nation, such as Kulikovo, Poltava, Borodino, Moscow and Stalingrad. What 
victory at Kursk demonstrated was that the Red Army could defeat the 
Wehrmacht in the summer as well as in the winter. It was therefore a 
professional ‘rite of passage’ and for that reason, its psychological impact was 
profound. If Stalin had still been prepared to entertain a political accommodation 
with Hitler in the late winter and early spring of 1943, Zitadelle vanquished such 
thoughts from his mind altogether. After Kursk the USSR was on the road to 
emerging as one of the world’s two post-war superpowers. Above all, Zitadelle 
symbolised the incredible journey that the Red Army had made since that 
terrible summer of two years before. It is unlikely that any other state could have 
made that transition. 

However, it also needs to be borne in mind that for the Russians, containing 
the German offensive was just the first stage in a complex defensive-offensive 
strategy that also embraced the two counter-offensives launched after they had 
countered Zitadelle. For them, what began at Kursk on 4 July only ended 
towards the end of August with the re-capture of the city of Kharkov. Even if 
Soviet losses were higher in tanks and manpower than the enemy’s, this was 
accepted by Stalin as the necessary price the Red Army would have to pay to 
defeat the Germans. In terms of the factors that mattered — strategy, and the 


manner in which resources were deployed and employed to that end — the 
Germans were out-thought and outfought in the summer of 1943. Whilst it is 
possible to understand the sentiments of a panzer veteran who expressed the 
view to the author that the Germans were victorious at Kursk because ‘they 
destroyed more tanks’, he is wrong. The Germans did not lose Kursk — they were 
defeated, by an enemy the Nazi state despised. 

Nor do I subscribe to the theories of those authors who postulate an 
alternative outcome for Zitadelle, one in Germany’s favour, if only they had 
done this or that. As a matter of principle, counter-factual accounts are extremely 
dubious and in many cases they only weave a story by leaving out those 
contingent factors that did in the end determine the outcome of events. On the 
German side, one factor that would have to be removed would be Hitler himself. 
In 1943, no one could gainsay the Fiihrer. His word was the equivalent of holy 
writ, as von Manstein and Zeitzler discovered all too well. ‘What would the 
Führer say about it?’ read the poster on the walls of most command posts 
throughout the Ostheer. To invoke theoretical alternative models of how 
Germany could have responded in 1943, as if the German leader was not the 
determinant of what transpired, is to move into the realm of fantasy. It is 
nonsense. It is certainly not History. 


In the text, I have employed the terms Soviet and Russian synonymously. 
This is in no way to demean the contribution of the very many non-Russian 
nationalities to the Soviet victory at Kursk. It is merely being practical. The 
purpose of the pictures is to give an impression to the reader of the scale of the 
battle and is not an exhaustive photographic treatment. There are other texts — 
and I have listed them in the bibliography — that address this concern admirably. 
A number of the pictures are frames taken from the few surviving newsreels 
taken by Propaganda Kompanie camera operators. Although these images have 
been digitally enhanced, their quality is not of the best. They have nonetheless 
been included because they were filmed in battle and thus have an 
unimpeachable authenticity. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


1943 


2 February 
Final German resistance comes to an end in Stalingrad. 


6 February 
Field Marshal von Manstein presents possible options for summer operations in 


Russia to Hitler during a visit to Fiihrer headquarters, at Rastenburg in East 
Prussia. 


8 February 
Soviets recapture Kursk. 


17/18 February 
Hitler visits headquarters of Army Group South at Zaporozhye to discuss the 


appalling situation of German forces in Southern Russia. Manstein demands the 
‘operation freedom’ to conduct operations in theatre without recourse to securing 
sanction from Rastenburg. Hitler reluctantly concedes. Manstein orders 
redeployment of his armoured assets prior to beginning a counter-offensive 
against over-extended Soviet forces heading for the River Dnieper. 


18 February — 18 March German counter-offensive recovers much territory lost 
to the Red Army. Kharkov is retaken with heavy German losses. Manstein closes 
down all offensive operations on 23 March. 

13 March 

Five days before the fall of Belgorod, Hitler and Zeitzler sign Operational Order 
No: 5, identifying the Kursk salient as the prime target for an early, albeit limited 
offensive by forces from Army Groups South and Centre. 


25 March 

Operation Buffel — the staged withdrawal of German 9th Army from the Rzhev 
salient to the east of Smolensk in sector of Army Group Centre, begun twenty 
days before, comes to an end. Forces released, already earmarked by OKW as 
northern strike force to attack the Kursk salient in concert with forces from 
Army Group South, as soon as ‘the ground is dry’. 


8 April 

Deputy Supreme Commander Marshal Georgi Zhukov sends Stalin long 
telegram recommending that the Red Army await the German summer offensive, 
which identifies the Kursk salient as the objective. 


12 April 

In the Kremlin, the decision is taken to forego intended offensive and instead 
embrace a strategic defensive in light of overwhelming evidence that Germans 
intend to launch major offensive to destroy it. Stalin issues orders to transform 
the salient into massive defensive bastion to defeat attacking panzer divisions. 


15 April 
Operational Order No: 6 supersedes directive of 13 March. This orders 
destruction of Kursk salient, with offensive code-named Zitadelle, to begin on 
3/4 May. 


> May 
Hitler convenes a conference with selected members of the OKH and high 


ranking officers from Army Groups Centre and South in Munich. This was 
prompted by Model’s presentation to the Führer, wherein he demonstrated that 
the Russians were not preparing to launch an offensive, but were rather geared 
up for a strategic defensive. Hitler determines that German forces are not strong 
enough, and orders a delay to await delivery of new panzers and Assault Guns, 
ie. the Panther, Ferdinand, Brummbär, Hornisse and more Tiger Is. 


10 May 
In a meeting in Berlin, Guderian, as Inspector of Panzer Troops, tells Hitler that 


he thinks the new Panther medium tank will not be ready for service in Zitadelle. 


Early May 


Final surrender of all Axis troops in North Africa. German thoughts turn to the 
possibility of needing to take military action in Italy in the event of an Allied 
invasion of southern Europe. This factor and the continuing problems with new 
military equipment earmarked for Kursk, leads to yet more delays to the launch 
of Zitadelle. 


1 July 
Hitler tells his generals that all now seems quiet in the Mediterranean and he has 


decided to launch Zitadelle on 5 July. 


4 July 
Pre-offensive push by Grossdeutschland division late in the afternoon ushers in 


beginning of the great offensive in the East. 


5-— 17 July 
Battle of Kursk. 


12 July 
Tank battle at Prokhorovka. 


13 July 
Hitler terminates Zitadelle, but permits von Manstein to continue with limited 


offensive operations in the south of the salient. 


12/13 July 
Soviets launch their first counter-offensive, code named Kutuzov, against Orel 


salient. 


17 July 
All German offensive operations in the salient closed down. Withdrawal of all 


German forces to their pre-offensive start lines. 


Moscow ° 
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Options for the summer 
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Map 1: The von Manstein options for the summer of 1943 

Within days of the final surrender of all German forces at Stalingrad, von Manstein had proposed to Hitler 
two options for the conduct of the coming summer campaign. Of the two, von Manstein strongly advocated 
support for his very ambitious ‘backhand’ proposal (A). As it was, for reasons explained in the text, Hitler 
and Zeitzler determined to run with Manstein’s seemingly less risky plan for a limited offensive, which he 
designated the ‘forehand’ (B). The purpose of this operation was to rapidly defeat and capture a sizeable 
Soviet force and to deny the enemy the chance to embark on further offensive operations during the rest of 
the summer. By the time of his visit to Zaporozhye on 10 March 1943, the German leader and his army 
Chief of staff had already determined that the Kursk salient would be the focus of such an operation. The 
overriding priority was that it was to be launched as soon as the weather permitted, and the mobile divisions 
of Ninth Army and Army Group South had recouped from the exertions of the winter campaign. Allocated 
the code name of Zitadelle, the offensive was scheduled for launch ‘as soon as the ground was dry’. 
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Map 2: The ‘Citadel’ — the Red Army’s defences within the Kursk Salient 

Of all the strategies Hitler could have chosen for the summer of 1943, none would play so well into the 
hands of the Red Army as an offensive directed at the destruction of the Kursk salient. If mobile operations 
were still deemed to be the forte of the Ostheer, then the Soviets were the acknowledged masters of 
defensive operations. S.M. Shtemenko, a general on the Soviet General Staff, would later crow that no 
better opportunity to defeat the Germans could present itself in the summer of 1943 than that they should 
oblige the Red Army by attacking the Kursk salient: a position that the Red Army had already by mid-May 
transformed into the ‘strongest fortress in the world’ by the creation of a series of defensive lines screened 
by massive fixed defences, dug-in tanks, huge minefields and a mass of anti-tank and conventional artillery. 
By this masterful combination of engineering, deception (Maskirovka) and an immense secret deployment 
of overwhelmingly superior numerical forces, the Soviets were able to deceive the Germans into believing 
that all they were doing was embarking upon was a strategic defence of the salient. In fact, this was merely 
the first stage in their wide-ranging strategy for the summer. 
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Map 3: Ninth Army’s Offensive against the Central Front 

Although servicing one overall plan, to all intents and purposes the German assaults on the respective necks 
of the Kursk salient were fought as two separate battles. From the outset General Walter Model adopted a 
different approach to that employed by von Manstein. In assaulting the Soviet Central Front along a short 
frontage, he first fed in his infantry to create the primary breach in the enemy line before committing the 
mass of his armour. Hindsight revealed this this as a major error. In consequence, the piecemeal 
commitment of his panzer divisions prevented him generating the mass of armour in emulation of von 
Manstein in the south, who was able to effect a breach of the Soviet defence lines by using his panzer 
divisions as a massive fist from the outset. With his main thrust directed against the Soviet 13th Army to the 
west of the Orel/Kursk railway line, Model never managed more than a slow and costly grind through 
extremely heavy enemy defences, which were continually reinforced overnight by infantry, armour and 
masses of artillery pulled in from neighbouring 48th and 70th Armies. It had become apparent to Model 
within less than a week of the start of the offensive that he simply did not have the strength to breach the 
Soviet lines. By 11 July, Ninth Army had shot its offensive bolt. If Zitadelle represented the bankruptcy of 
German military planning in the Second World War, then the northern offensive represents the very nadir in 
the operational employment of the Army in the conflict. 
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German Assault on the Southern Sector 
of the Kursk Salient, 5-17 July 1943 
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Map 4: 4th Panzer Army and Army Detachment Kempf, 5-17 July 

The massive armoured fist that was launched by General of Panzer Troops Hermann Hoth against the 
defences of the Voronezh Front on the morning of 5 July represented one of the most powerful assemblages 
of armoured might ever fielded by the Germans for one operation during the Second World War. Unlike 
Model, von Manstein had decided, in the light of the expected efficacy of the Soviet defences, to employ his 
panzers from the very outset as a huge armoured phalanx in a bid to effect a rapid breach of the enemy 
lines. Not only would this help reduce his tank casualties, but it would permit 4th Panzer Army to reach the 
open steppe beyond the river Psel more quickly. But almost from the outset the German timetable went 
awry here too. A combination of factors conspired to make this so: the lack of infantry divisions to support 
the panzers, allied to the failure of III Panzer Corps to match the advance of the SS Panzer Corps and thus 
provide the necessary flank cover for that key formation. This led to Totenkopf being hived-off from 
Hausser’s schwerpunkt and being allocated the task of acting as flank guard for both the Leibstandarte and 
Das Reich as they drove on toward the Psel. For 48th Panzer Corps, driving towards Oboyan on the left, the 
inability of 3rd Panzer Division, on the far bank of the Pena, to match its rate of advance meant that it too 
was finding its flank under continuous pressure from a series of withering Soviet armoured assaults. On 10 
July, in accordance with Hoth’s pre-offensive orders, the SS Panzer Corps swung its schwerpunkt away 
from Oboyan and northeast, towards Prokhorovka, to deal with the oncoming Soviet strategic armoured 
reserve in the form of 5th Guards Tank Army. It would do so, however, without III Panzer Corps, which 
was still struggling to break free of the Soviet defence lines on the eastern side of the Donets. In 
consequence, these two closing bodies of armour would run headlong into one another within days, 
precipitating the greatest tank clash in the history of modern warfare. 
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Map 5: II SS Panzer Corps v 5th Guards Tank Army — 12 July 

The tank battle between on the 12 July at Prokhorovka has become legendary. For many years the 
understanding of this massive armoured brawl came mainly from the account of General Pavel Rotmistrov, 
the commander of 5th Guards Tank Army, whose forces contended with those of the SS Panzer Corps in the 
fields to the east of the town. Consequently, the numbers of tanks engaged were inflated, particularly those 
of the Germans. In reality, the Germans had far fewer tanks and Assault Guns. Although the clash 
continued throughout the day and across the frontage of all three SS Divisions, the most dramatic involved 
the engagement of the Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler with Soviet forces between the River Psel and the 
Belgorod-Kursk railway line just after 0600 hours (Berlin time). Nearly 500 T-34s and T-70s were thrown 
against 70 panzers and Assault Guns, of which only four of the former were Tigers. Soviet tank losses were 
huge. By day’s end on 12 July, both sides were exhausted and though the Germans made fitful attempts on 
the following day to resume their advance, they had, to all intents and purposes, shot their bolt. On that 
same day, Hitler ordered that Zitadelle be closed down. Prokhorovka proved in the end to be of great 
benefit to the Red Army, even though their tank losses on the day were prodigious. 
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Map 6: From Zitadelle to the Soviet advance to the Dniepr 

The measure of the failure of Zitadelle to realise any of its objectives and the consequences for the Germans 
can be seen in this map. Between the closing down of all German offensive operations in the salient on 17 
July, and 22 September, the German position in southern Russia collapsed in the face of myriad Soviet 
counter-offensives. Beginning with Kutuzov on 12 July and moving through Polkovodets Rumyantsev in 
early August, the Germans were forced to abandon the Donets and begin a full-scale retreat westward to the 
line of the river Dniepr. Following the triumph of Soviet strategy in the summer of 1943, having defeated 
the German offensive against the Kursk salient, within less than two years the Red Army would have taken 
Berlin. 
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WHY KURSK? 


Guderian (to Hitler): ‘Why do you want to attack in the East at all this 
year?’ 

Keitel (interjecting): ‘We must attack for political reasons.’ 

Guderian: ‘How many people do you think even know where Kursk 
is? It’s a matter of profound indifference to the world whether we hold 
Kursk or not. I repeat my question. Why do we want to attack in the 
East at all this year?’ 

Hitler: “You’re quite right. Whenever I think of this attack my 
stomach turns over.’ 

Guderian: ‘In that case your reaction to the problem is the correct 
one. Leave it alone!’ 


It was here, against the enemy’s main concentration, that we ourselves 
could use our manpower and weapons to the greatest effect, 
particularly our big tank formations. No other sector, even if we were 
successful there, promised so much as the Kursk salient. 


General S.M. Shtemenko — Soviet General Staff, 1943. 


THE FUHRER AND THE FIELD MARSHAL 


or the second time in less than a month, a security detachment had moved 
quickly to cordon off all approaches to and from the airfield serving the 
headquarters of Army Group South at Zaporozhye, a large industrial city trailing 
for several kilometres along the banks of the lower Dnieper in the southern 
Ukraine. At the main entrance to the base, all personnel, irrespective of rank, 
were stopped and questioned by the feldgendarmerie, their papers carefully 
scrutinized before being allowed to proceed about their business. Then shortly 
before 1040 hours on 10 March 1943, the reason for the heightened activity 
became apparent. Sweeping in over the western approaches to the airfield came 
a Focke-Wulf Condor transport bearing the Fiihrer of the German People and 
Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht, from Vinnitsa, the site of his Eastern 
Front headquarters and venue since February of his late winter sojourn in Russia. 
In contrast to his previous visit, when from high above the Ukrainian steppe 
Adolf Hitler had viewed nothing but a snow-covered and windswept desolation, 
the appearance of large patches of washed out greenery breaking through the 
monotonous whiteness below was clearly the harbinger of the great thaw that 
would soon break across the region, heralding the arrival of spring and the return 
of warmer weather. Then the landscape would be transformed into a ‘sea’ of 
floods by the snowmelt, bringing in its train an enforced, albeit temporary halt to 
all military activity across the breadth of the vast front in Southern Russia. In the 
time remaining before the inevitable onset of this ‘muddy season’, known to the 
natives as the rasputitsa — the period without roads — the Führer had every 
expectation that the still unfolding German counter-offensive would have been 
brought to a successful conclusion. If so, this would return to him ownership of 
the Soviet Union’s fourth largest industrial city and ostensibly wrest back from 


the Russians the military initiative that they had held since late November, when 
the jaws of the Red Army had closed around and entombed the Sixth Army at 
Stalingrad. 

‘Operation Uranus’ — the Soviet code name for the great offensive which had 
by 30 November 1942 encircled von Paulus’ command in Stalingrad — had been 
but the prelude to a succession of shattering offensive blows by a Red Army that 
just six months before Adolf Hitler had described — in a moment of fatal hubris — 
as ‘finished’. Since December the Soviets had run rampant, ripping open and 
pouring through the Axis front line along the River Don and overwhelming 
numerous Italian, Hungarian, Romanian and German formations in their rapid 
advance westward. The Axis forces had been forced by the Red Army into a 
series of humiliating retreats, which by early February 1943 led to the forcible 
surrender of almost all territorial gains acquired by them in the course of the 
previous summer’s offensive. However, the recent turn-around in fortunes, 
brought about by the German counter-offensive launched in mid-February, and 
which was even now wreaking destruction on the over-extended formations of 
the Red Army, had clearly revived the Fihrer’s spirits. This had noticeably 
helped to alleviate the depression and self-doubt that had afflicted him ever since 
von Paulus’ surrender to the Russians at the beginning of February. 

Even so, the irony of this particular visit could not have been lost on the 
German leader. It was just three weeks since Hitler had first travelled to 
Zaporozhye. Then, his intention had been to sack and personally assume the 
command responsibilities of the man whom he had conveniently blamed for 
presiding over the string of German reverses since Stalingrad. However, even 
Adolf Hitler, normally so certain of his military genius and convinced that his 
much-vaunted ‘iron will’ would be enough to redeem any situation, had paled in 
the face of the dire situation revealed on the map boards at Army Group South. 
At that moment, even he realised that it was clearly inopportune to dispense with 
the services of Field Marshal Erich von Manstein, who was regarded even 
among those who considered themselves his peers as possessor of the finest 
Strategic mind in the Army. A judgement with which von Manstein — who was 
certainly not one to ‘hide his light under a bushel’ — would have been loath to 
disagree. 

On 18 February, Soviet forces were driving virtually unopposed for the River 
Dnieper, thrusting through a 300-mile rent in the German line. With the nearest 
tanks of the First Guards Tank Army just 36 miles from Zaporozhye, Hitler had 


reluctantly acquiesced to Field Marshal Erich von Manstein’s demand that he be 
granted unfettered ‘operational freedom’ in seeking a solution to this appalling 
situation. Under any other circumstances the request to be granted such 
autonomy by his field commanders at this stage in the conflict would have made 
the German leader see red, interpreting such as an excuse for retreat and the 
abandonment of territory — which was anathema to him. 

Although he always maintained a studied politeness towards his subordinate, 
it was apparent to many who were present at the five situation conferences held 
over the two days since his arrival that the tense atmosphere and Hitler’s 
demeanour betrayed his continuing ambivalence towards von Manstein. This 
derived from a compound of envy and fear of the man’s abilities, allied to the 
awareness that beneath his aristocratic façade von Manstein nursed immense 
ambition. In particular, what had always grated on the leader was the man’s 
independence of character. In consequence, Hitler had never been able to trust 
this particular representative of the German General Staff. The Fiihrer had first 
expressed this view in February 1940, following his meeting with a then lower 
ranking von Manstein in the Reich Chancellery. On that occasion he had 
embraced the latter’s ‘sickle-cut’ plan for Fall Gelb — the invasion of France and 
the Low Countries — although later claiming the idea as his own. ‘There’s no 
doubt he’s exceptionally bright, with great operational talent; but I don’t trust 
him.’ At that time, Hitler’s aversion to von Manstein derived from his perception 
of him as yet another — albeit extremely capable — example of the reactionary 
individualist Prussian military officer caste that he viewed with such profound 
distaste. 

It was however Hitler’s need to employ the man’s exceptional military ability 
that was to govern his relations with von Manstein thereafter. This saw the 
Führer confer a degree of latitude to the Field Marshal in their professional 
relationship that he extended to few others, save possibly Walter Model. 
However, even with this ‘turbulent priest’, tolerance had its limits. When, in 
December 1941, Field Marshal Keitel for the second time (the first in the autumn 
of 1939 and the third, in September 1942) recommended to Hitler that von 
Manstein replace him as Chief of the OberKommando der Wehrmacht (OKW — 
High Command of the German Armed Forces) he again said no, retorting that: 
‘He may have a brilliant brain, but he’s too independent a character.’ Ability or 
no, Hitler required a pliable instrument in that role, not one who would see it as 
his professional duty to gainsay the Fiihrer whenever he felt the need, because he 


assumed he always knew better — which is why he retained Keitel 
notwithstanding his limitations. Dictators brook no rivals in any sphere, 
especially in war. Hitler certainly regarded this one as his own, to be fought as 
he determined, and by none other. 

Antipathy notwithstanding, since that meeting in Berlin in 1940, Hitler had 
promoted von Manstein to the highest rank in the German Army, creating him 
Field Marshal on 1 July 1942, in reward for the capture of Sevastapol. In the 
months following his success in the Crimea, the new Field Marshal had become 
a military talisman for Hitler — a military commander to whom he could entrust 
any task and presume a successful outcome. His first was oversight of 
‘Operation Northern Lights’ — to capture Leningrad. Then, on 20 November 
1942, with the Soviets having surrounded the Sixth Army in Stalingrad, it was to 
von Manstein that Hitler turned to give command of Army Group Don - the 
hastily assembled, inadequately equipped force charged with relieving von 
Paulus’ beleaguered command. 

In December, in what the German leader would come to hear as a recurrent 
and irritating refrain, von Manstein had forcibly requested that he be granted 
‘unrestricted operational freedom’ to conduct operations regarding Stalingrad 
and the southern front in the manner he best saw fit. Ever certain of his own 
ability, he had added the rider that should Hitler accede to his appeal: ‘Tl fight a 
decisive battle in southern Russia, at the end of which you’ll be able to get oil 
from wherever you want!’ Hitler refused the offer, the price of granting the Field 
Marshal’s imperious demand being greater than the German leader was prepared 
to pay. 

That circumstances forced him to continue to retain the services of a man 
whom he so distrusted galled Hitler, as is apparent from the testimony of Oberst 
von Tresckow who was serving with the OberKommando des Heeres (OKH — 
High Command of the Army) at Rastenburg in the early spring of 1943. He 
observed that ‘Among his closest associates, Hitler has recently been given to 
loud outbursts of rage whenever the name Manstein is mentioned.’ Others in the 
Führer’s entourage also shared his dislike of the Field Marshal, Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels noting in his diary that ‘Manstein is anything but a 
supporter of National Socialism.’ 

Nor was the aversion one-sided. The Field Marshal, in his turn, while always 
formally respectful when communing with his commander-in-chief, nonetheless 
did little to disguise his judgment of what he saw as Hitler’s misguided and 


amateurish approach to the conduct of military operations. Although willing to 
concede that the Fiihrer displayed a certain ‘eye for operational opportunities’, 
for von Manstein this was a world away from the higher military skills acquired 
through experience of command in the field that were required successfully to 
conduct the complex war in which Germany was now engaged. By the forthright 
manner in which von Manstein addressed Hitler, for he had little compunction 
about challenging his commander in chief on military questions or of expressing 
his own opinions on such matters, the Führer could hardly have been unaware 
that the Field Marshal expressed disparaging views about him in private. 
Observing their exchanges, Graf von Kielmansegg — who was serving on the 
Field Marshal’s staff — thought that ‘no one picked arguments with Hitler like 
Manstein.’ Another recalled the Field Marshal giving vent to his frustration after 
a particularly fractious situation conference with Hitler by stating: ‘My God, the 
man’s an idiot!’ Furthermore, as a former page to the Kaiser’s court and a man 
who saw himself as ‘a real gentleman’, von Manstein also viewed with patrician 
distaste what he saw as the German leader’s coarse manner, and expressed 
numerous critical opinions concerning the state ideology. That being said, he 
was prepared to hold his nose and ride this particular horse in the service of his 
military ambition, which, Hitler was not alone in sensing, was insatiable. 

One has only to examine the body language of Hitler and von Manstein in 
each other’s presence — as caught in the weekly newsreel, and especially in the 
period after Kursk — to witness their mutual distaste. Nonetheless, in February 
1943, Hitler subordinated his irritation and distrust of the man to his pragmatic 
need to employ what even he admitted to be von Manstein’s ‘brilliant brain’ and 
grudgingly conceded to the Field Marshal the free hand that he demanded. It was 
only because he found himself in extremis that he granted von Manstein his 
head. He would not deign to do so again. 

Having procured this warrant — albeit from a clearly reluctant Führer — the 
Commander of Army Group South moved quickly to order a radical and risky 
redeployment of his panzer and motorized infantry formations. This was but the 
prelude to the execution of a counter-offensive that he intended to direct against 
the greatly over-extended enemy forces of the South-Western Front. 
Unencumbered by the usual constant interference and oversight from 
Rastenburg, von Manstein rapidly concentrated his forces in the days that 
followed, unleashing his mobile units on 18 February against a completely 
surprised enemy. In one of the classic demonstrations of mobile warfare, von 


Mackensen’s 1st Panzer Army and Hoth’s 4th Panzer Army had cut off the 
enemy spearheads, forcing the remnants of the Soviet South-Western Front and 
then the Voronezh Front into a hasty retreat on the city of Kharkov and the line 
of the River Donets. 


Regarded by many in the Wehrmacht as the foremost strategist in the German Army, Field Marshal Erich 
von Manstein had concluded by the late winter of 1942/43 that a decisive military victory over the Soviet 
Union at that point lay beyond Germany’s resources. His preferred strategy for the conduct of the war in the 
East for the summer of 1943 was rejected by Hitler as being too risky and not serving the Fihrer’s agenda. 


A key element in the unfolding German success was the performance of the 
Luftwaffe. Under the clear-sighted and highly effective command of Wolfram 
von Richthofen, with whom von Manstein worked very closely and in whom he 
expressed great confidence, the air force had succeeded in raising its sortie rate 
to an average of 1,000 per day during the three weeks of the counter-offensive. 
All fighter, Stuka and even medium bomber units was ordered by von 
Richthofen to service the needs of the advancing ground forces. This effort was 


the high-water mark of the Luftwaffe in the East, being the last occasion during 
the Russian campaign wherein close air support succeeded in emulating the 
proficiency that had so characterized operations in the heady days of the 
campaigns of 1940 and 1941. These two prickly and egocentric individuals had 
worked extremely well together, so it was not surprising that von Manstein 
would later rue the transfer of his Luftwaffe colleague to the Mediterranean, just 
one month prior to the launch of the German summer offensive in July. 

Now a grateful Hitler was returning to congratulate and honour von Manstein 
as the architect of the still-unfolding counter-offensive by awarding him the 
Oakleaves to his Knight’s Cross. Having stepped gingerly down from the plane, 
his ears still plugged with the cotton wool plugs he habitually wore on such 
journeys, the Fiihrer strode forward with his hand outstretched to greet von 
Manstein, who having drawn himself to attention, acknowledged his 
commander-in-chief with a curt nod of his head and raised his Marshal’s baton 
in salute. Taking Hitler’s proffered hand, von Manstein received the warm and 
voluble congratulations of his grateful leader. A witness to the scene was von 
Richthofen, who was later to observe in his personal diary that Hitler was in fine 
fettle as they drove to Army Group South headquarters. 

The euphoria among the assembled senior officers of the Heer and Luftwaffe 
summoned to the conference at the headquarters from their various commands 
was palpable, for they too shared their commander’s conviction that the Soviet 
winter storm had at last been weathered. This conviction received further 
reinforcement as von Manstein proceeded to regale Hitler with the statistics of 
the Soviet defeat to date: 615 tanks, 400 guns, 600 anti-tank guns either captured 
or destroyed, and 23,000 Soviet dead on the battlefield. The Fiihrer was even 
more pleased when the Field Marshal also relayed to him the news that the 
troops of ‘his’ SS Panzer Corps had that very morning begun to penetrate the 
suburbs of Kharkov. Though the Russians were offering fanatical resistance, it 
was nonetheless anticipated by all present that the city would fall in the coming 
days. 

For von Manstein, the crumbling Soviet position to the west of the River 
Donets was offering a tantalizing prospect, which, if properly exploited, would 
crown the German effort with a great victory that would go far to negating the 
impact of the massive defeats inflicted on the Ostheer by the Russians during 
their triumphant winter campaign. If successful, the Field Marshal’s plan would 
garner an immense harvest of captured prisoners and equipment. More 


importantly, it would deprive the Soviets of the recently created great salient that 
projected deep into the German front between Orel and Belgorod, thereby 
denying the Red Army the use of this perfect springboard in future operations. 
Indeed, the respective planning staffs at Rastenburg and Zaporozhye already 
assumed that the Soviets would avail themselves of the position to launch a great 
offensive from here to encircle and destroy Army Group South in the summer. 
The benefits that the Germans could accrue by seizing the moment and inflicting 
such a defeat on the Russians would be profound. With time of the essence, the 
Field Marshal proceeded to set forth his case in the hope of prompting Hitler to 
give his rapid assent to the proposed operation. 

Directing the Führer’s attention to the table, von Manstein leant across the 
large-scale situation map of southern Central Russia and began rapidly jabbing 
with his fingers and forcibly employing his hands to convey to an attentive 
Hitler what he had in mind. With his Knights Cross dangling from the ribbon 
around his throat, he explained in a precise fashion in that incongruous high- 
pitched voice of his, how, following the fall of Kharkov, he intended to despatch 
fast mobile forces northward to capture Belgorod and seize bridgeheads across 
the frozen Donets. These would then be positioned dangerously astride the flank 
of the Voronezh Front, where Soviet forces lay deeply echeloned westward in 
the southern half of the extremely large salient, centred on the city of Kursk. 
This had formed in late February, when Colonel General von Salmuth’s 2nd 
Army and Colonel General Schmidt’s 2nd Panzer Army finally managed to 
block the westward advance of the Bryansk, Central and Voronezh Fronts. The 
Soviet intention then had been to employ the Central Front under General 
Konstantin Rokossovsky to envelop Army Group Centre from the south by 
thrusting into the rear of the German-held Bryansk-Orel salient. The Soviet plan 
had miscarried when 2nd Army and 2nd Panzer Army, having given ground in 
the face of these enemy thrusts, had managed to retrieve the situation with the 
assistance of elements transferred from 9th Army, which was in the process of 
redeploying following the staged abandonment of the Rzhev salient. In 
consequence, the Germans were now holding the Soviet forces on a line running 
from Rylsk southward to Sumy. 


Field Marshal Erich von Manstein greets Adolf Hitler on his arrival at Zaporozhye on 10 March 1943. Even 
though his counter-offensive still had a number of weeks to run, Hitler had already decided in principle that 
the Kursk salient would be the focus of German offensive attentions with the return of the warmer weather. 


A Panzer IVG belonging to the 2/SS Panzer-Regiment of the 1st SS PanzerGrenadier Division 
Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler takes part in the counter-offensive unleashed by von Manstein on 18 February 
1943. 


By the time of Hitler’s visit to Zaporozhye on 10 March, the SS Panzer Corps was penetrating the outskirts 
of Russia’s fourth largest city. This Mark IV is notable for its employment of Ostketten — extensions to 
widen its tracks, thus spreading the ground pressure and helping to avoid sinking in deep snow and mud. 


The legacy of this Russian offensive had been the creation of a huge salient 
that projected into German lines like a fist and which was in consequence 


extremely wasteful of the scarce military resources needed to defend its long 
frontage. Von Manstein now proposed to Hitler that he further exploit the 
evident Soviet confusion caused by his counter-offensive and order his forces to 
continue fighting their way northwards towards the city of Kursk. These would 
create a southern pincer, with the northern provided by mobile formations 
allocated to the task by Army Group Centre. Together they would execute a 
concentric attack, excising the salient and destroying the two aforementioned 
Soviet fronts within, thereby setting the seal on a German victory that would go 
far to redressing the catastrophe of Stalingrad. Von Manstein’s plan to cut off the 
Kursk salient clearly had considerable merit, and if achievable, would do much 
to rationalize the German front line in southern Russia and redeem the reputation 
of German arms, which had been so diminished by the surrender of the Sixth 
Army in early February. 

Here lay the rub. Was it possible at this late date in the season for von 
Manstein’s Army Group to embark upon what must be a further significant 
offensive action, when the rasputitsa was imminent? Indeed, had not the tanks of 
Hoth’s 4th Panzer Army already been forced to halt just a few days earlier when 
an unexpected rise in temperature and consequent rapid thaw had turned the 
ground into a glutinous morass, perhaps raising the possibility of a forced and 
premature end to the counter-offensive? Although the bitter cold had returned as 
quickly, thus permitting the panzers to resume their advance across ground now 
once again as hard as iron, it was nevertheless to be expected that the general 
thaw could happen at any time, bringing all military operations in the theatre to a 
halt. While the potential strategic benefit accruing from the Field Marshal’s 
proposal could not be denied, the risk involved to German forces of being caught 
out by the thaw and strung out deep within enemy territory could not be borne. 
Furthermore, it was quickly ascertained that Field Marshal von Kluge, 
commander of Army Group Centre, was decidedly lukewarm to the proposition 
that he provide the northern pincer on the grounds that his own mobile forces 
were simply too weak to engage in any offensive operation at this time. This also 
begged the question as to whether von Manstein’s own forces would be in a fit 
state to embark upon what would be bound to become a major clash with the 
Soviets. The latter would hardly acquiesce in the elimination of a position that 
was of potentially immense strategic significance to their future operations. The 
Russians would surely contest the matter with all means at their disposal, as was 
indeed to be the case. 
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A column of SS tanks and support vehicles of the Leibstandarte takes a rest halt as it approaches the centre 
of Kharkov. Clearly, they are in no immediate danger as one of the crewman of a Panzer 11 takes time to 
read a newspaper, while the commander of the Pz IIK command tank in the foreground scans the long 
column of vehicles on the road ahead. The fighting for the city was intense with the SS suffering high 
casualties. 
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A cameraman from the Propaganda Kompanie films the advance of two Leibstandarte Panzer IVs towards 
the main square of Kharkov. The city fell on 15 March, with von Manstein finally closing down the 
counter-offensive two days later. The frontlines thereafter stayed as they were until the start of Zitadelle in 
early July. 


Nor was von Manstein insensitive to Hitler’s equivocal response to his 
proposal, notwithstanding the difficulties already raised. It became clear as the 
subject shifted to the wider and more detailed appreciation of German operations 
come the onset of the dry season, that the Kursk salient seemed already to figure 
large in the Fiihrer’s thinking as being the focus of any planned offensive action 
by the Wehrmacht in Russia in 1943. Indeed, three days later, Hitler was to sign 
Operational Order No.5, which proposed just that, going so far as to designate 
the operation to reduce the salient by its adopted code name of Unternehmen 
Zitadelle (Operation Citadel). This indicated that it had been the subject of 
intense discussion between Hitler and General Kurt Zeitzler, Head of the OKH, 
for some days prior to his 10 March visit to Zaporozhye. 

This was to become apparent to von Manstein when he once more returned to 
advocating in detail the case for his Army Group’s choice of his alternative and 
very ambitious ‘backhand’ proposal to combat the Soviets in the forthcoming 
summer campaign. While Hitler listened attentively, the Field Marshal was 


nevertheless correct in his presentiment that the Fiihrer’s mind on the subject had 
already been made up. Hitler, with the fulsome encouragement and prompting of 
Zeitzler, had already chosen to adopt the Field Marshal’s alternative ‘forehand’ 
proposal for a limited offensive — the intention being to strike at the Russians at 
the earliest opportunity, with the Kursk salient selected as the focus of the 
enterprise. 

Matters however, did not transpire in the straightforward fashion implied by 
this statement of German intention. How the intended limited operation of the 
spring of 1943 mutated into the long-delayed, climactic offensive against the 
Kursk salient in July and high summer — a clash on such a scale that it has since 
come to be seen as one of the decisive battles of the Second World War — forms 
the substance of the first part of this book. Only when set against the backdrop of 
the much wider conflict in which Germany was engaged and of which the War 
in the East formed the crucial element, can the complex of interrelated factors 
that led to the defeat of the Wehrmacht’s last offensive in Russia be properly 
understood. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


he genesis of the debate concerning which strategy the Ostheer was to adopt 

for the summer of 1943 is traceable to the meeting von Manstein had with 
Hitler at Rastenburg, as early as 6 February. This was just four days after the 
remnants of General Karl Strecker’s XI Corps had finally lain down its arms, 
thereby ending all German resistance in Stalingrad. At the time, discussions 
concerning events so many months ahead could only be tentative, as with the 
front in the south on the verge of disintegration in the face of the hammer blows 
of the Red Army, there were clearly more immediate matters to attend to. 
Nonetheless, even at this early date, such had been the psychological and 
material impact of the defeat on the Volga and corresponding resurgence of the 
Red Army, that all parties to thinking on this matter were far more circumspect 
in their ambitions as to what could be achieved come the return of the dry 
weather in 1943, than at this same stage in the planning cycles of the previous 
two summer campaigns. 

For the Führer and his military circle at Rastenburg, such was the appeal of 
von Manstein’s proposals that they proceeded to adopt his conceptual framework 
as the basis of their own operational planning for the forthcoming summer 
campaign in the East. They believed it offered them the means to address one 
element of the increasingly complex strategic situation facing Germany in 1943. 
For in a consensus embracing Hitler, the OKW and OKH, they accepted that a 
wide-ranging offensive by the Wehrmacht designed to force a definitive 
outcome to the war in Russia in 1943, lay beyond Germany’s resources. 
Psychologically pre-disposed as he was to embrace the offensive, it was a 
reluctant German leader who acceded to the view that 1943 would be a year 
wherein the Ostheer would be forced — by virtue of the heavy material losses it 


had incurred in the winter campaign — to adopt a posture of strategic defence 
along the vast length of the Eastern Front. 

The measure of the disaster that had overtaken German arms in the east since 
January precluded any other outcome. Twenty divisions, including five panzer, 
had been wiped from the Ostheer’s order of battle. Not that these figures 
incorporated the Italian, Romanian and Hungarian armies that had also 
disappeared into the maelstrom, the Germans not even deigning to include these 
losses alongside their own, such being the low regard in which their allies were 
held. This staggering toll had to be added to those already incurred in the theatre 
since June 1941. Total losses since the onset of Barbarossa in the critical area of 
manpower now exceeded one million dead and missing, and according to 
General Thomas, head of the OKW Military Economics Office, equipment 
losses for this same period amounted to enough to equip ninety-five new 
divisions. On 1 April, the order of battle of the German Army in the East was 
officially calculated by OKH as amounting to 2,732,000 men serving in 147 
infantry and 22 panzer divisions, with an armoured complement of 1,336 tanks. 

The strength implied by these figures was illusory. The cumulative effect of 
the massive bloodletting and material loss had left the Ostheer very weak, 
precluding from the outset the adoption of a static strategic defence along a front 
that extended for over a thousand kilometres, from Finland, through Leningrad 
in the north down to the shores of the Sea of Azov in the south. In these 
circumstances, von Manstein proposed that only a policy based upon a dynamic 
strategic defence predicated on mobility offered the Germans a credible way of 
neutralising growing Soviet power through the infliction of very heavy losses, 
especially in prisoners. For, in spite of the immense output of tanks and artillery, 
manpower was still the true source of power of the Red Army. This belief was 
reflected in von Manstein’s alternative operational proposals, with both being 
deemed by him to fall within ‘the framework of a strategic defence’. In either 
case, the locus of these plans was southern Russia, with other sectors of the front 
deemed by him to be of secondary importance. It would be here, in the domain 
overseen by himself as commander of Army Group South, that von Manstein 
believed the outcome of the war in the East would be determined. For ‘In no 
other sector of the Eastern Front was the Soviet Union offered such immense 
opportunities in the military, economic or political fields.’ 

The more conservative of the two proposals was the ‘forehand’. This 
envisaged a short, sharp and limited offensive to be launched at the earliest 


opportunity following the onset of the dry weather. It was to be directed at some 
as yet undetermined sector of the front in southern Russia, with the intention of 
inflicting such a defeat on a recuperating Red Army that it would be unable to 
engage in any further offensive operations for the remainder of the summer. The 
other was a far more ambitious design in conception and scope. It was also the 
preferred option of von Manstein and his planning staff at Army Group South. 
Uncompromising in its rejection of efforts to attain what it regarded as 
secondary political and economic objectives, this option was explicitly directed 
towards what traditional German military thinking had always regarded as the 
primary purpose of military operations — the destruction of the enemy in the 
field. As such, this plan would require that Hitler permit the Ostheer to await the 
launch of the expected Soviet summer offensive in southern Russia and then roll 
with it, voluntarily surrendering territory in the process, before launching a 
savage armoured riposte so as to defeat the enemy on the ‘backhand’. 

As February turned to March, it was becoming apparent that these 
deliberations were being rendered more problematic by events elsewhere. For 
the first time since the onset of the conflict in the East, the Germans found their 
ability to formulate strategy in Russia constrained by the need to consider the 
West. Overhanging their deliberations concerning the Ostfront was the 
assumption that the summer of 1943 would witness an Anglo-American 
amphibious invasion of southern Europe and their planning would now have to 
make provision to address this contingency. 

By early March, the fate of the Axis forces in Tunisia was a foregone 
conclusion, notwithstanding Hitler’s rhetoric that the bridgehead in North Africa 
constituted ‘a strategic position of the first order’ whose retention was ‘of 
decisive importance for the outcome of the war’. Although the end was not to 
come for another two months at the time of the Fiihrer’s visit to Zaporozhye on 
10 March, to all intents and purposes the OKW had already written off the 
position and were now preparing themselves for the cascade of consequences 
that would flow from the loss. Released from the restricted theatre of Tunisia, 
and with control of the seaways assured, Allied forces could now entertain 
expanding the theatre of war to embrace the whole sweep of the Mediterranean, 
with the political fallout generated by these events serving to exacerbate the 
stresses and strains that were already present in relations between Germany and 
Italy. 

As early as the previous November, in the wake of the defeat at El Alamein 


and subsequent retreat of the surviving Axis forces into Tunisia, the Italians had 
been less than discreet in hinting that the loss of North Africa would have far- 
reaching consequences on the conduct of the war. The registration of this 
concern, with its scarcely disguised threat of a withdrawal from the conflict, 
chimed with the already keen resentment felt in Italy over the destruction of their 
Eighth Army in Russia. This was amplified by the growing awareness on the 
part of the Italians that it was they who were being conveniently made a 
scapegoat by the German military for the disasters that had befallen the Axis 
forces there and in North Africa. This attitude could be detected even among the 
upper echelons of German power, with high-ranking figures such as Hitler and 
Goebbels doing little to disguise the contempt they felt for their Italian partner, 
seeing in her ineffectual military the symbol of that nation as a ‘broken reed’, 
notwithstanding the latter’s continuing personal regard for the ‘Duce’. Nor did 
the continuing friction between the two powers over policy in the Balkans do 
anything other than strengthen the German suspicion of the growing 
disenchantment of their southern ally with their common cause. 

Thinking at Rastenburg thus perforce turned to the possibility that military 
action would need to be taken in Italy, should she seek to withdraw from the 
conflict, rendering even more complex the already existing problem of how best 
to respond to the expected Allied landings in southern Europe, wherever and 
whenever they took place. Although Hitler’s intuition had led him to assert that 
Anglo-American intentions would focus on landings in Greece and the Balkans, 
an appreciation by staff at OKW prepared as early as November 1942 had 
assumed landings on the islands of Sardinia or Sicily and also southern and 
central Italy, to be more likely. It was not that Jodl’s staff differed from Hitler in 
perceiving the Balkans to be the ultimate object of Allied intentions; rather, 
OKW believed the British and the Americans would move first to secure 
southern and central Italy as a springboard for a subsequent drive across the 
Adriatic. The German perception was that the defence of Italy was the pre- 
requisite to denying the Allied powers access to the Balkans. 

Herein lay the practical dilemma for the Germans. In the absence of 
significant forces in-theatre and lack of a mobile strategic reserve stationed in 
the homeland that could be drawn upon to provide immediate reinforcement, all 
planning by the OKW to service this eventuality would necessarily turn on the 
employment of armoured units drawn from the Eastern Front. It was here that 
the bulk of the most powerful and effective of these key formations were 


deployed. Naturally, the transfer of a sizeable number of key armoured and 
motorized formations from the Ostheer for service in southern Europe would 
inevitably place a dead hand on German operations on the Eastern Front 
thereafter. Such a prospect appalled Zeitzler, whose writ as head of the OKH 
carried oversight solely for the Eastern Front. It would leave German forces in 
Russia in a severely weakened state in the face of the ever-growing strength of 
the Red Army, which, it was assumed, would revert to the offensive with the 
return of the dry weather. 

Zeitzler certainly had genuine cause for concern. A report on the state of the 
Soviet Armed Forces prepared for him at the end of March by Colonel Reinhard 
Gehlen’s Fremde Heer Ost (Foreign Armies East) — the Army intelligence 
department dealing with the USSR — painted a very pessimistic picture of the 
enemy’s ever-growing strength. While Hitler was forever scathing and 
derogatory in his comments about the reports emanating from this body, 
repudiating as fantasy its depiction of ever-burgeoning Soviet military might, the 
Chief of Staff of the Army cast a less jaundiced eye on its findings, allowing its 
insights and conclusions to feed into and determine his own strategic analysis. 

With an Allied landing likely any time from mid-summer, and the ground 
only dry enough for large-scale mobile operations in Russia from late April 
onwards, the window of opportunity available to the Germans to mount a limited 
and rapid operation designed to draw the teeth of Soviet offensive power for the 
remainder of the summer, before Zeitzler’s invaluable mobile formations were 
hived off by OKW for service in southern Europe, was very short indeed. 


THE CASE FOR A MOBILE STRATEGY — 
MANSTEIN’S ‘BACKHAND’ OPTION 


f the two planning options he had submitted to Hitler in February to 
address the situation in Russia for the coming summer, von Manstein and 
his staff had indicated strong preference for, and had continued to press OKH to 
adopt, their ‘backhand’ proposal as offering the most effective operational 
solution. Their advocacy rested on the conviction that only this plan could best 
use what they believed to be the only trump card left to the Wehrmacht in its 
contest with the Red Army. Seen as the ‘superiority of the command leadership 
and fighting value of German troops’ in general, it was considered especially 
marked in the panzer and panzer grenadier divisions, which they regarded as the 
Wehrmacht’s ‘best sword’ in the conflict in the East. Given the actual conditions 
in Russia in the early spring of 1943, von Manstein was strongly of the view that 
only the ‘backhand’ plan, predicated as it was on maximizing the inherent 
flexibility and dynamism of German mobile formations, could generate the 
optimum conditions wherein this superiority could be exploited. Furthermore, 
while he never made any specific reference to this point, as von Manstein never 
seemed to equate the prowess of German arms with the equipment it employed, 
it nevertheless followed that only this strategy could properly exploit the 
qualitative and quantative improvement scheduled for the Panzerwaffe in the 
East during the spring and summer of 1943. This would see the panzer divisions 
taking delivery not only of new and superior tanks and Assault Guns, but also 
growing numbers of the improved, older types already in production. Adoption 
of the ‘backhand’ option would see a battle fought on German, and not Soviet 
terms. 
There is no question that for von Manstein, the determining factor assuring 


the success of such a massive enterprise was his own expertise. Of this, as we 
have seen, he was in no doubt. Although Hitler was to express the view that 
‘Manstein may be the best brain the general Staff has produced,’ in a negative 
context when speaking of his performance post-Zitadelle, it is nevertheless a 
judgement with which the Field Marshal would have concurred. Left to his own 
devices, he was convinced that he could always outfight the opposition, holding 
in contempt the limited ability of the Red Army’s command staff. However, his 
view — forged in the summer of 1941 when the Wehrmacht was running rampant 
in the opening months of Barbarossa — failed to take account of the qualitative 
change in the higher echelons of the Soviet leadership in the two years since. 
This over-estimation of his own ability magnified by his unshaken under- 
estimation of that of the enemy, was to make a significant contribution to the 
undoing of German plans for the summer of 1943. 

Nonetheless, if on 10 March Hitler needed to be reminded how effective his 
panzer and motorised troops could still be when their commanders were given 
their head, there could have been no better example than the success they were 
realising in the still-unfolding winter counter-offensive. While von Manstein was 
subsequently to express fulsome praise for the fortitude shown by the German 
infantry at this time, he was in no doubt that the key to German success in this 
operation lay in the manner in which the Panzer and supporting Motorized 
Infantry divisions had ‘fought with unparalleled versatility. They had more than 
doubled their effectiveness by the way they had dodged from one place to the 
next.’ Observing the maxim of concentrating scarce assets at the schwerpunkt, or 
decisive point, the commanders of these panzer formations had achieved a local 
superiority of 7:1 over a Red Army still coming to grips with the complexities of 
mobile warfare. This had enabled them to seize and retain the initiative, 
generating confusion in the ranks of the enemy by never giving them time to 
pause and regroup. Soviet units were then ground down and bled white in a 
tightly controlled battle of manoeuvre. Von Manstein envisaged his ‘backhand’ 
plan as repeating this on a much larger scale in the summer. The carrot he was 
dangling before Hitler was the possibility, so he believed, of repeating what he 
was at present realising in his winter counter-offensive, writ large. 

As of 10 March, both Hitler and von Manstein were correct in their 
presumption that Stalin wished to return to the offensive with the onset of the 
dry season. The existence of the Kursk salient, so pregnant with military 
opportunity for either side, was identified by the Germans as providing the ideal 


springboard from which Soviet forces could launch a great offensive. There 
could be no doubt as to their intention: to realise in the early summer what they 
had failed to achieve in the late winter campaign — the destruction of the entire 
German southern wing on the Eastern Front. 

The Field Marshal’s conviction that the Soviets would be prompted to launch 
their offensive sooner rather than later also stemmed from his conviction that 
destruction of Army Group South was the necessary prelude to Stalin’s wider 
political objective of securing the Balkans, a matter that he thought to be of 
overwhelming concern to the Russian leader. 

In spite of the Grand Alliance, Stalin nursed deep suspicion that his Western 
allies, in particular the British, harboured their own ambitions in that region. 
Von Manstein believed the Soviet leader was thus strongly motivated to act 
quickly before any landings in southern Europe allowed them to gain control 
there. He argued that the forces the Soviets must assemble to realise such an 
ambitious plan would have to be huge. Should they be defeated in such an 
attempt — as he believed they could be — the consequences for the war in the East 
would be profound. Hoping that Hitler could be seduced by such a prospect into 
opting for what he believed to be the correct military solution to the strategic 
dilemma facing the Ostheer, he proceeded to set out the substance of his plan. 

Its basic concept had not changed at all from the tentative design submitted to 
Hitler the previous month, when he had first broached the notion. Von Manstein 
later wrote: 


It envisaged that if the Russians did as we anticipated and launched a 
pincer attack on the Donets area from the north and south, an operation 
which would sooner or later be supplemented by an offensive around 
Kharkov, our arc of front along the Donets and Mius should be given up 
in accordance with an agreed time-table in order to draw the enemy 
westwards towards the Lower Dnieper. Simultaneously, all the reserves 
that could possibly be released, in particular the bulk of the armour, were 
to assemble in the area west of Kharkov [elsewhere he is more precise, 
specifying in the vicinity of Kiev], first to smash the enemy assault 
forces which we expected to find there and then to drive into the flank of 
those advancing in the direction of the Lower Dnieper. In this way, the 
enemy would be doomed to suffer the same fate on the Sea of Azov as he 
had in store for us on the Black Sea. 


However, whilst von Manstein could propose, only Adolf Hitler could dispose. 
In this matter, von Manstein’s knowledge of Hitler’s persona and modus 
operandi should have forewarned him as to his probable reaction. The 
‘backhand’ proposal would be rejected by Hitler as being far too radical and 
audacious ever to be seriously contemplated. This was especially so, as, 
according to von Manstein himself, the German leader was by this stage of the 
War becoming exceedingly wary of embracing any mobile operation unless its 
‘success could be guaranteed in advance’. Indeed, it had become the norm that 
whenever von Manstein advanced a plan predicated upon mobile warfare, 
Hitler’s immediate response was to quash the proposal with a comment along the 
lines of ‘We’ll have no talk of that!’ 

Furthermore, the execution of such a vast operation, governed as it was by the 
critical issue of timing, would require Hitler to devolve command and control of 
the forces involved to the field commanders, and especially to von Manstein. 
Although, as we have seen, he had been prepared to do this just a month before, 
that had only been because the Fiihrer had been in extremis at that point in the 
conflict, and it was atypical behaviour on his part. Rather, Hitler had been 
moving to garner more and more control over the day-to-day operations in the 
field into his own hands, convinced that he was a far more capable judge of what 
was required in the conduct of the war in the East than his professional military. 

In December 1941 Hitler had assumed the role of Commander in Chief of the 
Army (Heer) in December 1941 to add to his pre-existing position as Head of 
the Armed Forces (Wehrmacht). This extension of the notion of Führerprinzship 
from the political into the military domain, with its assertion of military control 
being vested in the hands of one individual, robbed the professional military of 
their prerogative to make command decisions. Hitler’s denigration of his 
general’s expertise was summed up by his observation to a former Chief of Staff 
in 1941: ‘This little matter of operational command is something that anyone can 
do.’ 

Evidence of Hitler’s wish to micro-manage the day-to-day running of affairs 
at the front, and the manner in which this served to rob even the highest of 
commanders of their capacity to exercise their professional military judgement, 
is conveyed in a photograph. It shows von Manstein at a table in his command 
train as it rattled through the Ukrainian countryside. Along with his command 
staff he is seen examining a series of maps, whilst over his left shoulder, and 
attached to the wall of the carriage in large letters on a poster, is the question 


Was würde der Führer dazu sagan? — What would the Führer have to say about 
it? This served, as intended, as an ever constant prompt from Rastenburg that 
whatever was decided had in the end to be both acceptable to and sanctioned by 
Hitler. Such an aide-memoire was to be displayed in plain sight wherever 
command decisions had to be made. 

Inevitably, Hiler’s subsequent command style reflected the mindset he 
brought to bear on military problems. Thus, his operational decisions were 
governed more by the need to address concerns of personal prestige and ends of 
an economic and political nature than by realistic military necessity. 

Coloured as his views were by his experience as a First World War 
frontkampfer, his rigid injunction to his troops was ‘to stand firm and fight, not 
one step back’. Hitler had first issued this instruction to his troops in the face of 
the Soviet counter-offensive before Moscow in December 1941, and it was soon 
to become the touchstone of his command style. Nicholas von Below, the 
Fuhrer’s LuftWaffenadjutant throughout the conflict, was able to observe at close 
quarters Hitler’s modus operandi. He was later to observe in his memoirs: 


Hitler forbade retreats from the front, even operational necessities to 
regain freedom of manoeuvre or to spare the men in the field. His distrust 
of the generals had increased inordinately and would never be quite 
overcome ... he reserved to himself every decision, even the minor 
tactical ones. 


In September 1942, this approach had been formalised when Hitler issued his 
‘Führer Defence Order’. He had been stung into taking this action by his 
suspicion that the surrender of territory in pursuance of a flexible defence by 
units in Army Groups North and Centre in the late summer constituted evidence 
of a growing ‘retreatist mentality’ that pervaded the higher echelons of the 
Ostheer, which manifested itself at the first sign of pressure from the Soviets. In 
consequence, his demand to ‘stand and fight’ was elevated to the level of official 
doctrine. Thereafter, it became the basis from which he responded to every 
contingency, with adherence to this dogma being raised to the level of a virtue. 
Indeed, the fate of most field commanders with the temerity to ignore the 
Führer’s will in this matter and exercise their own initiative was more often than 
not, the sack. A fate which, in due course, even von Manstein, for all his 
brilliance, was unable to escape. 


THE FUHRER’S AGENDA 


t is small wonder then that von Manstein’s ‘backhand option’ was given such 

short shrift, dependent as it was on Hitler’s surrender of his right to oversee 
the conduct of operations in the manner to which he had become accustomed. 
Certainly the German leader could hardly have been unaware that acceptance of 
von Manstein’s option would entail exactly that, and the Field Marshal would 
then have achieved by default what he had attempted to pull off in February. 

On that occasion von Manstein, believing that Hitler’s conduct of operations 
was fundamentally disastrous for German military fortunes, had attempted to 
convince him to surrender his powers over the Ostheer and appoint a Supreme 
Commander for the theatre drawn from the military. Such an appointee would 
have overall command for the day-to-day conduct of operations in the East, and 
could thus make military decisions without them being compromised by political 
or economic considerations. Clearly, von Manstein, and many others in the 
Ostheer, had seen himself as best being placed to exercise such a role. ‘If, Mein 
Führer, you were to consider my good self in this connection, I personally 
guarantee you that ... I would bring the front to a halt.’ Not surprisingly, Hitler 
would have none of it then, or even seven months later, when von Manstein 
actually spoke these words in the disastrous period following the failure of the 
Kursk offensive, when he raised the matter again. The leader deflected the Field 
Marshal’s attempts to foist this change upon him, and remained acutely sensitive 
to how this attempt had revealed the nature of von Manstein’s ambition, and was 
thereafter always suspicious of his motives whenever he proffered ideas for the 
conduct of future operations. 

It is certain that von Manstein (given that he consciously eschewed any 
involvement in political questions, deeming such to be beyond his purview as an 


Army officer), never made Hitler party to the view he articulated in his memoirs 
after the war, which, he claimed, underpinned his thinking in the early spring of 
1943. Convinced that victory over the USSR was no longer possible, he had 
come to view any strategy directed towards such an end as illusory. 


We could clearly bury any hope of changing the course of the war by an 
offensive in the summer of 1943. Our loss of fighting power had already 
been far too great for anything of that order. 


The best that he believed Germany could hope for was a military ‘draw’ in the 
East, with the purpose of whatever strategy was selected for the summer of 1943 
to be to service the aim of forcing Stalin to conclude a separate peace with the 
Reich. In this matter von Manstein could hardly have been unaware of the 
German leader’s opposed views on this subject, and Hitler would have certainly 
regarded von Manstein’s views as highly presumptuous, being an intrusion into 
the political domain that he viewed as solely his own prerogative, if he had 
known of them. 

The matter of a separate peace with the Soviet Union had been broached by 
the Japanese and Italians with him on a number of occasions and had always 
been vehemently rejected; Hitler would not countenance the notion. The leader 
had forcefully expressed the view on a number of occasions that he would have 
the head of anyone, however high, who advocated peace without having first 
achieved victory on the battlefield. There could be no compromise with the 
USSR. It therefore followed that the rumoured negotiations between German 
and Soviet representatives in Sweden that were circulating at this time were at 
best little more than a sop proffered by Hitler to his foreign minister, von 
Ribbentrop. The leader never intended them to be anything other than a tactical 
ploy in the politicking taking place in the spring of 1943. 

Of more immediate concern to Hitler in the early spring of 1943, were 
problems of a short-term political and economic nature. Both he and his Army 
Chief of Staff were adamant that only the ‘forehand’ offensive option could 
generate the successful military outcome needed to resolve them; von 
Manstein’s alternative proposal would have required Hitler to agree to a major 
withdrawal of German forces from the line of the Rivers Donets and Mius, as 
well as the pulling out of Army Group A from the Gotenkopf — the ‘Goth’s 
Head’ bridgehead in the Kuban peninsula. Only by such means could von 


Manstein garner the forces necessary to create the reserve needed to counter the 
Soviet summer offensive. Hitler would have absolutely no truck with such 
thinking. The voluntary abandonment of territory still in the process of being re- 
conquered was both psychologically and politically unacceptable to him. He 
argued that to do so would deprive Germany of the coalmines and industrial 
region of the Donets Basin, the importance of which to the USSR Hitler equated 
with that of the Ruhr to Germany. This would concede the region by default to 
the Soviets who would then rapidly direct their productive capacity to their war 
effort. Nor would he countenance withdrawing Kleist’s Army Group A, for at 
this stage Hitler was still publicly optimistic of a resumption of the German 
assault on the oilfields of the Caucasus in the near future, and wished to retain 
the Kuban bridgehead as a ‘jumping off’ point. 


From March onward the planning of the offensive against the Kursk salient dominated all discussion about 
the eastern front. In this meeting at Rastenburg, von Manstein and Hitler exchange views while Zeitzler (on 
the German leader’s left) and von Kleist, the commander of Army Group A, and others look on and listen 
intently. To their rear is a large wall map on which can be seen the outline of the Kursk salient. 


Neither could von Manstein’s voluntary withdrawal from the Donets-Mius 
line serve Hitler’s immediate and primary concern of re-establishing the 
credibility of his own leadership and that of German arms in the East with his 
allies. In the wake of Stalingrad, a number of these allies had seen the writing on 
the wall and initiated clandestine steps to protect their own national interests. 
Hitler was already aware — through the wiretapping and decryption work of 
Goring’s Forschungsamt and the Foreign Ministry Intelligence Office — that 
Romania, Hungary and Finland had all begun to sound out the Western Allies 
and the Soviet Union about terms for withdrawal from the conflict. In such 
circumstances, von Manstein’s surrender of territory would only compound this 


problem by feeding his allies’ perceptions that it was part of a wider German 
withdrawal in the theatre. This would also hamper his efforts to coax Turkey into 
the war on the side of the Axis powers, a political objective of great importance 
to him at this time. Hitler therefore had every reason to believe that von 
Manstein’s ‘backhand’ option was inimical to wider German political interests, 
and had to be rejected. 

What Hitler desperately needed in the short term was a crushing victory on 
the Eastern Front that would restore his allies’ confidence in the inevitable 
triumph of German arms over the USSR. In view of the limited resources and 
strategic options available to him, only von Manstein’s ‘forehand’ option could 
generate such a result. For Hitler, this was the overriding imperative for what 
was soon to emerge as Unternehman Zitadelle — Operation Citadel — and was to 
remain so even in the face of the overwhelming evidence acquired by the 
Germans of the strength of the Soviet defences, such that by July its chances of 
success were dramatically reduced. In Hitler’s eyes the case for the ‘forehand’ 
gained even more weight when it became clear that destruction of the Kursk 
salient would yield an immense bounty of Soviet prisoners and captured 
equipment. The OKW estimated this at some 60 divisions and between five and 
six armoured corps, generating 600,000 to 700,000 prisoners. This was just the 
prescription needed to address an ever-growing problem at the heart of the 
German war economy, and for which there seemed to be no alternative solution 
to hand. 

At the beginning of 1943 the manpower shortage in the Ostheer alone 
amounted to some 470,000 men below establishment, a consequence of the 
extraordinarily high combat losses incurred since the opening of the Russian 
campaign in June 1941. Faced with an overall total shortage of 800,000 men in 
Wehrmacht manpower levels, Hitler charged the triumvirate of Keitel, Lammers 
and Bormann to take whatever steps were necessary to address the deficit. The 
only source of suitable manpower were German workers engaged in war 
production. This, however, was robbing Peter to pay Paul, simply exacerbating 
the already critical labour shortage in the war economy; and at that very 
moment, it was undergoing a massive expansion. A new haemorrhage of this 
order would be in addition to the 7,500,000 workers already lost to industry and 
drafted into the Wehrmacht since the onset of the conflict in 1939. 

Nonetheless, the transfer of German workers was ratified under the Total War 
decree of 13 January 1943. Nor was it the case that this shortfall could have been 


made up had women been drafted into industry. It is a myth that the Nazi system 
rejected the mobilisation of women into industry on ideological grounds. By this 
period German women employed in war work already amounted to 34 percent of 
the total workforce — which was higher than that in either the UK or the USA. 
The only alternative source of labour lay in the greater exploitation of one that 
the regime had already been utilising in an escalating manner since the start of 
the conflict. By the spring of 1943, Nazi Germany was already well versed in the 
processes of recruiting foreign workers and ruthlessly impressing prisoners of 
war into service in the factories. 

Whereas in 1939 just one per cent of all workers in industry were other 
nationals, by 1943 that figure had risen — in order to compensate for the outflow 
of German workers into the Wehrmacht — to over one quarter of all those 
working in the machine shops and on the production lines. A further loss of 
800,000 German workers now pressurized the regime to find and draw on even 
greater quantities of foreign labour as substitutes. Mindful of this vital need, 
Hitler was prompted to issue a secret directive in early 1943 for the ‘Securing of 
Prisoners of War, Labour Forces and Booty’. This lay down that an explicit 
requirement of all future military operations in Russia must be the capture of 
large numbers of prisoners and civilians for rapid relocation to the Reich as slave 
labour. Zitadelle provided the ideal opportunity to realise such an objective, as 
the Red Army deployed two fronts within the salient and the number of 
prisoners netted from a successful offensive that secured their destruction would 
be enormous. 

At the time of his visit to the headquarters of Army Group South on 10 
March, Hitler, in view of the aforementioned concerns, was all too aware of his 
need to secure a major victory in the East as soon as the weather and the refitting 
of German units permitted. His rejection of von Manstein’s case turned on his 
belief that this could only be assured if the Wehrmacht grasped the offensive 
initiative. Alongside his other reasons for repudiating von Manstein’s 
‘backhand’ option, he also claimed that to await the Soviet offensive, according 
to the Field Marshal’s plan, would be to abrogate the initiative to the enemy 
from the outset. This would permit Stalin to choose the time of his attack, a 
dangerous advantage. It was therefore only by recourse to the limited ‘forehand’ 
offensive option that Hitler could hope to manage his time to resolve his wider 
political, economic and military difficulties. 

What is more, he saw in the outstanding performance of the troops under von 


Manstein’s command, and especially ‘his’ own cherished Waffen SS divisions, 
evidence that the Germans still retained their military superiority; and that such 
an offensive, if launched quickly, must inevitably secure victory. The Reich 
Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels was to note in his diary on 20 March that 
on Hitler’s return to Berlin the German leader laid the credit for the victory at 
Kharkov solely at the feet of the performance of the SS Panzer Corps. Von 
Manstein was castigated for having wasted the Fiihrer’s invaluable time by 
forcing him to visit him at Zaporozhye! With his departure from von Manstein’s 
headquarters for Vinnitsa on the evening of 10 March, the debate over strategy 
had to all intents and purposes ended. With the onset of the dry weather, the 
Wehrmacht would return to offensive operations against the Red Army, albeit on 
a far more limited scale, and with much less grandiose expectations than those of 
the preceding two summers. 


ENTER ZEITZLER 


hree days later, convinced that events in the East no longer required his 

presence, Hitler gave the order to close down Werewolf, his Russian 
headquarters at Vinnitsa in the western Ukraine, and return to Rastenburg. The 
flight to East Prussia was made via Smolensk and the headquarters of Army 
Group Centre, where Hitler, with Zeitzler in tow, arrived shortly after midday on 
13 March, to confer with Field Marshal von Kluge. In expectation of gaining 
some insight into the Fihrer’s thinking on the expected wide-ranging summer 
offensive, von Kluge and his staff expressed surprise at the seeming modesty of 
his aspirations. When asked about his intentions for the coming campaign, Hitler 
revealed that there would be no offensive campaign in the summer of 1943. The 
Ostheer would hold the line and conduct merely limited operations in support of 
that objective. 

The primary purpose of his visit however, was not to discuss strategy but to 
assess the progress of the step-by-step retreat of Colonel General Walter 
Model’s Ninth Army from the Rzhev salient. The retreat was reaching its climax 
and the Ninth Army’s availability for employment in the proposed early, limited 
summer offensive, was the key to its execution and success. Hitler, until little 
more than a month before, had been consistently stubborn in his refusal to 
abandon this most forward German position on the road to Moscow. Its retention 
continued to pose a symbolic, if not an actual threat to the Soviet capital, which 
lay just 112 miles to the east. As such, the Rzhev salient maintained the fiction 
that a future German assault on Moscow remained a possibility. Although the 
Red Army had been most vigorous in its attempts to destroy the salient 
throughout 1942, the very skilful German defence of the position had stood as a 
rock in the face of numerous bloody and abortive Soviet assaults. Despite the 


losses inflicted on the Red Army, the Rzhev salient nevertheless tied down very 
extensive German forces at a time when demands for manpower from other 
sectors dictated that it should be abandoned to allow the front line to be 
shortened, permitting those divisions deployed therein to be released and made 
available for employment elsewhere. Such had been the constant refrain of 
Zeitzler in the weeks following the encirclement of Sixth Army. Hitler, 
unsurprisingly, would have none of it, until in the days following von Paulus’ 
surrender at Stalingrad, events fortuitously conspired to permit Zeitzler to get his 
way, by putting to the Führer an offer that given the circumstances, he could 
hardly refuse. 

With the beginning of the New Year and even before the end at Stalingrad, 
the Army Chief of Staff had privately concluded that the Ostheer would have 
little choice but to adopt a strategic defensive in the East in 1943. He also 
realised that the general weakness of the Wehrmacht precluded the adoption of a 
purely passive defence that would grant the ever-growing Red Army the luxury 
of assaulting the German line at any time and point. Whereas Hitler was 
prepared to ridicule and dismiss the increasingly pessimistic intelligence 
summaries of the Fremde Heer Ost, Zeitzler viewed the dispassionate reports of 
Colonel Gehlen’s department about the Red Army’s burgeoning military 
strength with growing alarm. It forecast that by the spring of 1943 Soviet 
manpower would total some 5.7 million combatants deployed in 62 armies, three 
tank armies and 28 armoured and mechanized corps. This in turn would translate 
into some 400 infantry divisions, 194 infantry brigades and 48 mechanised 
brigades. At this time it was estimated Soviet industry was producing about 
1,500 tanks per month — once again an underestimate — to which would need to 
be added the growing numbers of armoured fighting vehicles being delivered by 
the Allies through the Lend-Lease programme. 

Zeitzler concluded that the only solution lay in the execution of a limited 
offensive by the Ostheer, the purpose of which — through the destruction of large 
numbers of Soviet formations — would be to neutralise the Red Army sufficiently 
to stabilize the Eastern Front for the remainder of the summer. Mindful that 
OKW already had designs on ‘his’ mobile formations in the event of an Allied 
landing in Europe, it was imperative that such an operation be launched as early 
as possible before they were inevitably pulled out for service in the West. 
Already convinced in his own mind that only an offensive solution, albeit 
limited, could resolve the impasse in the East, Zeitzler was present at Rastenburg 


on 6 February when von Manstein obligingly volunteered his own tentative 
‘forehand’ proposal for the same. 

Given his daily proximity to Hitler, Zeitzler was party to the wider factors 
impinging on the Fiihrer’s thinking in a way that the Field Marshal was not. 
Sensitive to Hitler’s own predilection for offensive solutions and mindful of the 
German leader’s continuing loss of confidence in the wake of Stalingrad, the 
Chief of Staff of the Army was prompted to exploit his own present high 
standing and seize the opportunity offered by these discussions to kill two birds 
with one stone. 

With von Manstein’s departure, Zeitzler pointed out to Hitler the twin 
advantages that would accrue from withdrawing the Ninth Army from the Rzhev 
salient. Not only would it shorten the front line, thereby making the new one 
more economical to defend, but in addition, the one army command, five general 
commands and twenty-one divisions, including three panzer and two motorised 
infantry thus released would form an operational reserve. This could be drawn 
upon for employment in the limited offensive ‘forehand’ option outlined by the 
Field Marshal, to be directed at some as yet unspecified sector of the Soviet 
front, in the late spring/early summer. This was a horse trade Hitler could both 
understand, and to which he could assent. So taken was he with the possibilities 
opened up by Zeitzler’s proposal that the order for the withdrawal of Ninth 
Army and elements of Fourth Army from the Rzhev salient was sanctioned by 
him that very night, but on the strict proviso that the forces released be retained 
as an operational reserve for future offensive employment. 

Enacting long prepared plans to address such an order, the systematic 
withdrawal of the 250,000 men of the Ninth Army thus began in conditions of 
the greatest secrecy on 1 March. When Hitler arrived at Zaporozhye to confer 
with von Manstein on the 10th, Operation Buffel was still underway and moving 
towards a successful conclusion. In the meantime, it had also become apparent 
that halting the Soviet Central Front in its westward advance along the Sumy- 
Rylsk line at the end of February had served to generate a huge Soviet salient 
projecting deeply into Army Group Centre’s position. This provided the Red 
Army with a superb jumping-off point for future offensive operations. It was not 
lost on either Hitler or Zeitzler that the numerous Soviet forces now deeply 
echeloned within the position and being reinforced by other units flowing into 
the salient on a daily basis, was creating the optimum target for the limited and 
early offensive they wished to launch against the Red Army. Furthermore, the 


formations of Ninth Army — which by the 25 March would include fifteen 
infantry, three panzer and two motorized infantry divisions — along with the SS 
Cavalry division, redeploying into the sector of 2nd Panzer Army and earmarked 
for the planned ‘forehand’ operation, was now ideally placed to provide the 
strike force against the northern neck of this salient. 


As Chief of the Army General Staff (O.K.H), General Kurt Zeitzler was very much the prime mover of 
Zitadelle, being permitted by Hitler to draft the documentation and oversee its detailed planning. Although 
initially very much the vocal champion of the offensive, he was concerned about the continuing delays. By 
June, he began to express public doubts about continuing with Zitadelle. 


Thus, by 10 March, Hitler and Zeitzler had already agreed in principle to the 
destruction of the Kursk salient as being the primary focus of early German 
offensive action once the dry weather returned and the mobile formations had 
been rested and refitted. On this occasion, Hitler took an uncharacteristic back 
seat in the actual planning of the operation, devolving oversight of it and the 
drawing up of the necessary directives to Zeitzler. The continuing loss of nerve 
he had suffered in consequence of the Stalingrad débâcle had resulted in his 


willingness to defer to the advice of the professional military, and Zeitzler was 
more than happy to embrace the opportunity. So the primary force behind the 
planning for the operation was the Army Chief of Staff. General Warlimont of 
the OKW was later to observe how Zeitzler certainly viewed Zitadelle — at least 
in this early period — as very much his offensive. 

In addition to those other factors that prompted Zeitzler to embrace the 
‘forehand option’, he was all too aware that there were many in the senior ranks 
of the army who still regarded him as a relative parvenu. Many believed that he 
was promoted above his station, and held none of the advantages of seniority, 
experience or authority of his highly-regarded predecessor, General Franz 
Halder. There was a strong sense following his appointment on 24 September 
1942 that Zietzler was very much Hitler’s man, having been selected because he 
would be a willing and pliable instrument in executing the latter’s will with 
respect to the conduct of the war in the East. Certainly his initial address to his 
staff officers at OKH — where he demanded that they must ‘believe in the Führer 
and in his method of command’ — seemed to bear out this perception. In his first 
year of office it was apparent that ‘he enjoyed Hitler’s confidence, but not 
necessarily that of his own general staff subordinates or of the army groups in 
the East, for he tended to be a mouthpiece and telephonic link between them and 
the Führer’. That being said, he was no mere poodle, as there is ample 
documentary evidence to show that when push came to shove he could, and did 
stand up to Hitler, thereby gaining his respect. It is against this backdrop that we 
should understand his advocacy for Zitadelle. Its successful execution would 
clearly do much to enhance his credibility in the eyes of those senior army 
commanders in the East who at present still nursed doubts about his capacity to 
exercise the role of Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 

This is not to say that Hitler was divorced from the planning process, as has 
been implied elsewhere. It is clear that both men were in frequent discussions 
between 6 February and 13 March, and that Operational Order No.5, presented 
by Zeitzler to Hitler for his signature on his return to Rastenburg — while 
produced by Zeitzler and thus reflective of his own agenda — was nevertheless 
thoroughly in accord with Hitler’s own wishes and desires. 


OPERATIONAL ORDERS NUMBERS 5 AND 
6 


n 14 March, with the snow still lying heavy on the ground, the troops of 

Hausser’s SS Panzer Corps stormed the tractor works in Kharkov and 
brought to an end all remaining Soviet resistance in the city. Losses in the street 
fighting had been heavy, the enemy exacting a high cost in dead and wounded 
from the Waffen SS divisions. Nonetheless, it was clear that the Soviet position 
to the east of Kharkov and the northern Donets river and northwards to the city 
of Belgorod was tottering on the brink of collapse in the face of von Manstein’s 
continuing assault. Determined to take full advantage of the situation, von 
Manstein ordered the three divisions of the SS Panzer Corps to rapidly disengage 
from their positions to the east of the city and reassemble near Staryi Saltov to 
the north of Kharkov. Stepping into the breach vacated by the Waffen SS 
formation was the 6th and 11th Panzer Divisions, which were tasked with 
maintaining the pressure on the retreating Soviets and driving them back to the 
Donets. In this they were successful, and by 26 March the remnants of the 
grossly depleted 1st Cavalry Corps had been forced to retreat across the frozen 
river to take up new positions along its eastern bank. 

On 17 March the Leibstandarte, Das Reich and Totenkopf rolled forward, 
with the Army’s elite Grossdeutschland Panzer Grenadier Division advancing in 
parallel on their left towards Belgorod. The town was captured after heavy 
fighting on the following day. A complex of factors now conspired to bring any 
further thrust northward into the Kursk salient — as had been von Manstein’s 
fervent intention — to a halt. Not the least of these was the rapidly hardening 
Soviet resistance along the line of the northern Donets. Since mid-February, no 
fewer than twenty-five armoured brigades and a further fifty-two infantry 


divisions and brigades had been wiped from the Soviet order of battle in the 
south. While these losses were keenly felt, it was only when faced with the 
imminent fall of Kharkov that the alarm bells in the Kremlin began to sound. 
The materializing threat to the Kursk salient from the still-advancing German 
forces raised the prospect of a Soviet defeat on a scale that could undo the great 
victory at Stalingrad. Joseph Stalin now summoned his deputy, Marshal Georgi 
Zhukov, back to the Kremlin from the North-West Front, and after a discussion 
about the situation in the south, ordered him to fly down to the threatened sector 
and stabilize the situation. 

By the time of Zhukov’s arrival on the 17 March, Kharkov had already fallen, 
and the Germans had opened their drive northward to secure Belgorod. Rapidly 
appraising the declining situation on the Voronezh Front, he was forthright in his 
description of the genuine threat posed by the Germans’ continuing advance and 
told Stalin that ‘all available forces from the Stavka’s reserves must be deployed 
here; otherwise, the Germans will capture Belgorod and continue their offensive 
on the Kursk sector’. 

With immediate effect, the Soviet leader sanctioned the release of the 21st 
and 64th armies from the reserve, and then ordered the withdrawal of General 
Katukov’s 1st Tank Army from operations around Demyansk. All three 
formations were rapidly entrained and sent to the threatened Kursk sector to 
bolster the defences. In the meantime Zhukov, operating as Stalin’s personal 
representative at the front, had done much to stiffen the morale of the Soviet 
forces now going to ground in new positions on the northern bank of the Donets. 
After the fits and starts earlier in the month, the rasputitsa also now began in 
earnest; as the temperature began to climb any prospect of a further German 
advance floundered to a halt amidst thawing snow and liquefying mud. 
Compounding these obstacles was the very obvious and growing exhaustion of 
the German forces. 

These must surely have breathed a sigh of relief when, on 23 March, von 
Manstein formally closed the counter-offensive down.An order of the day 
commended his troops for their remarkable performance in effecting a major 
recovery of German fortunes in returning the Wehrmacht to the positions it had 
held in the spring of the previous year. 

As ‘General Mud’ extended his sodden grip across the land, the positions held 
by the exhausted German and Soviet forces now hardened to correspond to the 
northern and southern faces of the Kursk salient; and so they would remain until 


the final launch of Zitadelle some four months later. It was against this backdrop 
of appalling climatic conditions and exhausted skeletal formations, that in the 
closing days of March, Field Marshals von Manstein and von Kluge turned to 
survey the latest directives to emerge from the Flihrerhauptquartier, detailing no 
fewer than three offensive operations to be undertaken in the coming month. 

At the heart of Operational Order No.5, signed by Hitler on 13 March and 
issued ten days before the termination of the German counter-offensive, was the 
formal commitment to launch a limited offensive by Army Groups Centre and 
South to destroy the Kursk salient. It was allocated the code name of 
Unternehmen Zitadelle — Operation ‘Citadel’. From the perspective of 
Rastenburg however, the seeming disintegration of the Soviet positions to the 
east of Kharkov in the days following the fall of the city was offering up 
operational possibilities too tempting for either Hitler or Zeitzler to resist. In 
their desire to exploit them, they were prompted to order that preparations be 
made to launch two further offensives prior to Zitadelle. On paper the rationale 
appeared sound inasmuch as the intention behind both Habicht (Hawk), ordered 
on 22 March, and Panther on the 24th, was to establish a more sensible defence 
line east of the Donets. It would run from Volchansk in the north, through 
Kupyansk, to the Krasnaya river. Nevertheless, it rapidly became apparent that 
the forces required to service these operations would need to be fairly 
substantial, drawing as they would upon mobile formations from Fourth Panzer 
Army and Army Detachment Kempf. Both of which were already earmarked for 
employment in the more important Kursk offensive, which, according to Order 
No.5 was due to begin in mid-April! Indeed, when on 2 April, Hitler ordered von 
Manstein to be ready to launch Habicht on any of the four days after 13 April, 
and Panther by 1 May — assuming that the former had not materialised by 17 
April — it became clear that Zitadelle would have to be postponed. 

It was von Manstein who terminated this heady and confused thinking with 
the irrefutable observation that his forces were simply too exhausted, and the 
panzer divisions so in need of refitting, that he could not contemplate embarking 
upon any new offensive operation until mid-to late April at the earliest. In von 
Manstein’s view neither Habicht nor Panther was credible, and he told his own 
staff in confidence as early as 5 April that both operations would have to be 
abandoned in favour of Zitadelle. Furthermore, had Hitler or Zeitzler given even 
a cursory glance at the Army’s own handbook detailing climatic conditions in 
central Russia before ordering the launch of Zitadelle in mid-April, they would 


have seen that the conditions in that region through to the end of the month — in 
particular the all-pervading mud — precluded even consideration of such an 
operation. 

Indeed, throughout April the River Donets, which would need to be crossed 
in the course of Zitadelle, was still in full flood, with large, albeit melting ice 
floes being carried along with the torrent, which rendered it quite unbridgeable. 
If this impractical directive was viewed with some derision by those at the front 
as providing further evidence of the degree to which those dictating strategy 
from the safety of Rastenburg were oblivious to the realities of combat 
conditions in the East, the urgency to begin offensive operations in Operational 
Order No.5 is nevertheless testimony to the awareness of Hitler and Zeitzler to 
the very genuine gamble entailed by Zitadelle. 

This was echoed when on 15 April the earlier command was superseded by 
Operational Order No.6, which was to become the definitive directive for the 
Kursk offensive. Habicht and Panther were shelved, and Zitadelle introduced as 
the ‘first of this year’s offensive blows’ to be launched ‘as soon as the weather 
situation permits’ (the others never came to fruition). At the time of the release 
of this directive, Hitler earmarked the start date for Zitadelle for 3 May, just 
eighteen days away. In his injunction that the operation to destroy the salient 
‘must succeed rapidly’, Hitler was indicating his awareness of the potential 
danger that both assault forces faced by virtue of launching their attacks from 
salients that were themselves vulnerable to counter-strikes by the Red Army. 
The demand contained in the Operational Order — that German forces in the line 
to the north and south take special care to prepare strong defences to fend off 
Soviet attacks once Zitadelle was launched — is evidence of Hitler’s profound 
awareness of the highly speculative nature of the whole enterprise. Indeed, his 
subsequent and oft quoted aside to General Heinz Guderian some months later 
that the very notion of Zitadelle made his ‘stomach turn over’ is evidence 
enough that he knew exactly the risks he was taking in this offensive. 

Why, then, did he pursue the matter? In essence, the answer is simple. As he 
perceived the course of the War in the summer of 1943, he had little other 
choice. We have already addressed those factors which impinged on his 
decision, and in the preamble to the planning detail of the order he encapsulated 
his motivation by way of a literary flourish, when he declared that, “The victory 
of Kursk must be a beacon fire to the world.’ Zitadelle was first and foremost 
about re-establishing the credibility of his own leadership and of confounding 


the doubters within Germany and among his faltering allies and enemies that 
ultimate victory still lay within the grasp of the Third Reich. Hence General 
Heinz Guderian’s failure to understand Keitel’s riposte to the former’s attempt to 
wean Hitler away from Zitadelle when enquiring of the German leader why he 
wanted to attack in Russia at all in 1943. Keitel had stated, and in doing so 
echoed his master’s voice, that ‘we must attack for political reasons’. Zitadelle 
was not a military solution to a military problem. It was foremost a military 
solution to resolve what Hitler saw as essentially a political problem — that of the 
re-establishment of his own credibility as war leader. Particularly in the wake of 
the disastrous winter of 1942/3, perhaps as much in his own eyes as among those 
of the German people, and his wavering allies. To that end, he was quite 
prepared to risk the fragile German military recovery in the East and the slowly 
rehabilitating panzer arm — his decisive sword in the great conflict in Russia — on 
this highly dubious and speculative enterprise. 

Convinced that victory would once more attend German arms — providing 
Zitadelle was launched quickly — Hitler, Zeitzler and the whole coterie of the 
High Command would have been horrified to have learnt that far from assailing 
a Red Army within the salient preparing to launch its own offensive, it would 
find itself battering against an immense force drawn up for a strategic defensive. 
The objective of this force was nothing less than the deliberate destruction of the 
carefully husbanded panzers upon which Hitler depended to salvage the 
reputation of German arms in the East. For just three days before the release of 
Operational Order No.6, decisions taken in Moscow had gone far to assuring the 
ruin of Germany’s last great offensive in Russia and setting the seal on her 
military defeat. 


THE VIEW FROM THE KREMLIN 


n the evening of 12 April 1943, the same day that Zeitzler and his senior 
staff of the OKH convened at Rastenburg to examine Army Group 
Centre’s preliminary documentation concerning the planned operations of Ninth 
Army during Zitadelle, a meeting was held in Moscow which can lay claim to 
being one of the most important of the Second World War. Its outcome was the 
Soviet decision to adopt the strategy that was to thwart Hitler’s offensive design 
for the elimination of the Kursk salient. Its explicit aim was the destruction of 
invaluable German military assets, specifically the carefully husbanded tanks of 
the rehabilitating Panzer Divisions, thereby crippling the Wehrmacht’s ability to 
frustrate the operations of the Red Army. If successful this would create the 
springboard from which counter-offensives operations could be launched that 
would irrevocably pass the initiative on the Estern Front to the Soviet Union. 
Although summoned by the Soviet dictator, Joseph Stalin, the stimulus for the 
meeting came from a long message he had received on 8 April from his deputy 
Marshal Georgi Zhukov. In it, Zhukov had outlined likely German offensive 
options that could come with the onset of the dry season. Zhukov appended a 
recommendation for the adoption of a specific Soviet strategy to combat what he 
was confident would be the enemy’s preferred choice. Present with Stalin at the 
time Zhukov’s message emerged from the teleprinter was General A.M. 
Vasilevsky, the chief of the Soviet General Staff who assured Stalin that Stavka 
fully endorsed the case his deputy was presenting. Indeed, Vasilevsky and 
Zhukov had been in close contact ever since the former had returned to Moscow 
on 22 March and the latter had remained to oversee operations on the Central 
and Voronezh Fronts. 
Both were convinced that the Kursk salient was likely to be the enemy’s 


initial offensive objective given their shared perceptions of the material 
constraints likely to govern German strategic thinking regarding a new summer 
campaign. In spite of the difficulties caused by the ongoing rasputitsa, Zhukov 
and Vasilevsky had ordered the commanders of the Central, Voronezh and South 
Western Fronts to initiate wide-ranging partisan, troop, and air reconnaissance of 
enemy positions with a view to securing prisoners; giving very special attention 
to the disposition and strength of German armoured and motorized formations. 
By early April, the Russians ‘had enough information on the enemy build up in 
the Orel, Sumy, Belgorod and Kharkov areas’ for Zhukov to submit his detailed 
report to Stalin, with a high degree of probability that he had properly divined 
the Germans’ offensive intent. 

Nevertheless, such were the implications posed by his deputy’s advice for the 
conduct of Soviet operations during the coming summer, that Stalin pondered his 
recommendations for a further two days before making a decision. Not the least 
of the reasons for his reflection was that Zhukov’s case differed markedly from 
his own already declared preference for a pre-emptive offensive against the 
Germans. Nonetheless, he ordered Vasilevsky to convene a conference for two 
days later, wherein Zhukov’s case could be thoroughly aired and evaluated in 
closed session. To avail himself of the widest views of possible German 
offensive designs Stalin also ordered the commanders of those sectors Zhukov 
had identified as being the most likely to be attacked, to communicate their own 
estimates of German intentions. The message sent on the 10 April to Generals 
Rokossovsky of the Central Front and Vatutin of the Voronezh Front, required 
them to submit ‘their written assessment of opposing enemy forces and the 
possible directions in which they may take action’ in time for the meeting. 

On 12 April, Zhukov, Vasilevsky and Antonov, the latter only recently 
having been appointed, Chief of the Operations Directorate of the General Staff, 
carefully prepared their case. When in the late evening they were finally ushered 
into Stalin’s study, which was likened in its austerity by General Alanbrooke, the 
Chief of the British Imperial General Staff to the ‘waiting room of an English 
railway station’, they were ready to respond to the severest examination and 
scrutiny of their proposals by the Soviet dictator. Silently overseeing 
proceedings from their portraits on the walls — Stalin’s only concession to what 
might have passed as decoration — were two military heroes of the former ancien 
regime: Marshals Suvorov and Kutuzov. The space under the room’s vaulted 
ceiling and within its light oak-panelled walls was dominated by a long 


rectangular table upon which Antonov laid out his large situation map and other 
documentation to which Zhukov, as principal spokesman, supported by 
Vasilevsky, would refer. 

As was his habit in the course of such meetings, Stalin paced up and down 
behind his subordinates as they presented their report. It was also his wont to 
sometimes go to his desk, ‘on which stood a stand on which lay a white plaster 
death mask of Lenin under a glass cover’, and there extract one or two cigarettes 
from a packet. These he would proceed to break up, packing the contents into the 
bowl of his cherished Dunhill pipe. He would then resume his pacing, listening 
intently to the speaker while filling the chamber with clouds of the rich, pungent 
aroma of Herzegovina Flor tobacco. He would sometimes interrupt, employing 
his pipe stem or finger to jab at the speaker while making a forceful point or 
directing a forthright question, but on this occasion, as Zhukov was later to 
observe in his memoirs, ‘The Supreme Commander listened to our views more 
attentively than ever before.’ 
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The Supreme Commander of the Red Army, Iosef Stalin is seated here with the two architects of the Soviet 
strategy for the defeat of the German Kursk offensive. On more than one occasion, Vasilevsky (left) and 
Zhukov (centre) had to reassure the unnerved dictator in the face of the repeated enemy delays. Unlike his 
Marshals, Stalin still harboured doubts that the Red Army was capable of defeating a full-scale German 
summer offensive. 


That he mentions this at all shows how aware he was that Stalin’s own mood 
and his subsequent willingness to defer to his generals and their 
recommendations was an important factor in determining the outcome of the 
discussions. Stalin’s predisposition was vital for the case Zhukov and Vasilevsky 
now proceeded to articulate, for in the first instance they needed to wean Stalin 
away from what they perceived as his extremely dangerous intention to launch a 
pre-emptive offensive. Indeed, all three knew he had already expressed his 
desire for it, having declared that he wished to employ the Central and Voronezh 


Fronts in drives from the Kursk salient westwards to Gomel, into the rear of 
Army Group Centre and southward to liberate Kharkov, and thence recapture the 
whole of the Donbass as soon as the weather permitted. 

That the Vozhd was subsequently willing to forgo this option suggests that 
other factors were playing on his mind and influencing his judgement, not least, 
the probability that he had been genuinely unnerved by the outcome of the 
unexpected German counter-offensive in February and March. Von Manstein’s 
armoured riposte between the Dnieper and Donets had forcibly vanquished the 
heady optimism of the late winter, when Stalin and his advisers had truly 
believed the destruction of Army Group South to have been within their grasp. 
In consequence, Stalin was conscious of having been hoist by his own petard, for 
in late February he had issued a Red Army Order of the Day — purposely 
designed to puncture the euphoria sweeping the country in the wake of the 
victory at Stalingrad — in which he had stated: 


The German Army has suffered a defeat, but it has not yet been smashed. 
It is now going through a crisis, but it does not follow that it cannot pull 
itself together. The real struggle is only beginning ... It would be stupid 
to imagine the Germans will abandon even one kilometre of our country 
without a fight. 


Nevertheless, mesmerised by the seemingly imminent collapse of the German 
front in the south, Stalin ignored his own counsel concerning German 
recuperative powers and having urged Soviet forces ever farther west in the 
drive to secure the Dnieper crossings, subsequently saw Red Army gains to the 
west of the Donets vanquished by von Manstein’s counter-offensive. 
Significantly, in most editions of the official Soviet History of the Great Patriotic 
War, the authors have done little to disguise the identity of the man they held to 
be responsible for the disaster of February-March: 


The Red Army would have been more successful, but for I.V. Stalin’s 
underestimation of the strength and capabilities of the enemy which led 
to grave failures both in the High Command and in the General Staff in 
the planning of operations. Because of this, the Red Army forces were 
dissipated and the fronts were given impossible tasks to achieve. 


The cost to the Red Army of this German victory, seemingly conjured out of thin 
air, amounted to six tank corps, ten rifle divisions and about half a dozen 
independent brigades either destroyed or severely degraded. Though many of 
these formations were by this time greatly reduced in strength, and, while the 
Germans were to crow about their victory and the number of enemy tanks 
destroyed and prisoners taken, the impact on the Soviets was less material than 
psychological. Men and machines could be replaced, and were; when entered 
into the ledger of ever-growing Soviet military power, these losses were not 
grievous. Kharkov was a setback but did not diminish the growing confidence, 
nursed by Stalin and Stavka, that it was they and not the Germans who were now 
in the driving seat. The true impact of this defeat lay elsewhere: its consequences 
for the Vozhd and the Red Army were to be far reaching, and in a manner that 
would profoundly reduce the chances of German success in the summer 
campaigning season to come. 

The implications of the German recovery of March 1943 were profound, and 
gave Stalin much cause for thought. Not the least of his considerations was the 
realisation that if after two disastrous winter campaigns the Wehrmacht could 
still recover, then the road to victory, although no longer in doubt, would 
nevertheless be long, cruel and immensely costly in blood and treasure. This 
perception was reinforced by the Soviet contention expressed in the weeks 
following the bitter loss of Kharkov that it was the USSR that was still bearing 
the full brunt of the war against the common enemy. Nor did Stalin see the 
prospect of salvation for his hard-pressed nation deriving from any Allied 
activities in the short term. The resentment thus generated manifested itself in 
expressions of dissatisfaction concerning what the Soviets saw as the 
inadequacies of the Lend-Lease programme. Failure of the Soviet authorities to 
acknowledge its value had recently led to Admiral Standley, the US Ambassador 
in Moscow, to upbraid the Soviet government for its ‘ingratitude’ at the scale of 
the deliveries. This had stuck in the Soviet craw, as what galled the Russians was 
the simple conviction that Lend-Lease was small compensation when set against 
the millions of Soviet war dead, especially as the Allies were enduring far fewer 
losses in their fight against the ‘common enemy’. Furthermore, Stalin ridiculed 
the Allied claim that their operations in Tunisia were aiding the Soviets by 
pinning down enemy formations. 

The Germans — despite their continuing need to re-supply the Axis 
bridgehead there — had nonetheless felt sufficiently confident in the continuing 


military stalemate in that theatre to reduce their defences in the West by 
transferring seventeen divisions from France to Russia between November 1942 
and February 1943. Such a backdrop may have lent some degree of credence to 
Swedish newspaper reports that emerged in June 1943 that representatives of 
both warring parties had begun tentative peace talks in Stockholm. Although 
Soviet and German representatives vehemently denied them, the Western Allies 
were more than a little concerned that the two combatants may have come to a 
separate agreement that would have terminated the conflict in the East, thus 
releasing the German Army, as in February 1918, to turn its full resources to 
service the war in the West. Allied concerns were heightened when, at the end of 
that same month, the Soviet ambassadors in London and Washington were 
recalled by Moscow. Although the Western Allies were to remain 
understandably anxious about these contacts, and what they may have presaged, 
they ultimately came to nothing. 
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In many ways, the true architect of the eventual Soviet victory at Kursk was Stalin’s Deputy Supreme 
Commander Marshal Georgi Zhukov. He oversaw the conduct of the battle in the northern sector of the 


salient until 12 July. Late on that day, Stalin ordered him south to oversee operations around Prokhorovka 
and ensure that the Germans did not capture the town. 


It is beyond doubt that the events of February and March provided a salutary 
experience and a seminal lesson for the Soviets. Never again would they allow 
wishful thinking to blind their interpretation of information on enemy force 
levels and intentions. From this conviction derived a renewed drive to acquire 
very thorough intelligence of all Wehrmacht operations; and to apply to it a 
more professional objective analysis of enemy capabilities and intentions, as the 
preliminary stage in the process of formulating the Red Army’s own tactical and 
strategic plans. Without doubt, it was Stalin who was the principal and most 
influential benefactor of this learning experience. Although inclined, as was 
Hitler, to a preference for offensive rather than defensive operations, the Soviet 
leader had by 1943 — under the tutelage first of the former Chief of the General 
Staff Marshal Shaposhnikov and then of the triumvirate now addressing him — 
begun to appreciate that ‘one could and should go over to the defence not only 
when the enemy dictates it, but also, in one’s own good time for the purpose of 
preparing offensive operations.’ After two very painful years in which his 
stubborn and blind insistence on the primacy of offensive operations had cost the 
Red Army dear on more than one occasion, Stalin was at last beginning to listen. 
This was especially important now, as his deputy commander and Chief of Staff 
were presenting a very strong case in their review of the situation around the 
Kursk salient. They suggested that Hitler was preparing to play into the hands of 
the Soviets by fighting a battle on terms favourable to the Red Army, the 
outcome of which, if successful, would decisively transform the situation on the 
Eastern Front. 

Even so, Stalin could hardly have been insensitive to the tacit rebuke directed 
at him in Zhukov’s unambiguous assertion in his message of the 8 April that it 
‘would be inexpedient for our troops to launch a pre-emptive offensive in the 
near future’. The implied criticism that Stalin’s own predilection to attack first 
would be both ill-timed and unwise was a claim he would have accepted from 
few others. It is clear that the Soviet dictator had a respect for his deputy that 
derived from his proven record of military success and a toughness and 
ruthlessness of character, traits that Stalin both admired and recognised as being 
essential in a deputy. While their relationship was often fractious, Stalin 
recognised that in Zhukov he possessed an individual who would carry out his 
orders no matter what the cost. Although in the longer term Stalin would move 


against his increasingly popular subordinate, clipping his wings and demoting 
him when he perceived that his fame threatened to eclipse his own, at this stage 
of the war Zhukov’s star was in the ascendant. What was becoming increasingly 
apparent as Stalin listened to the threesome arraigned before him, was that the 
arguments and evidence they deployed to substantiate their case had great 
cogency, involving as it must have done more than just an appeal to purely 
military factors, and in terms that, unbeknown to them echoed the Germans’ own 
rational for Zitadelle. 

Zhukov’s primary assertion, that Hitler would revert to the offensive come 
the onset of the dry weather, was accepted as being beyond doubt. At this stage 
in the conflict Germans and Russians alike still saw the cycle of military 
operations on the Eastern front in terms of the respective ‘ownership of the 
seasons’. The summer belonged to the Wehrmacht and the winter to the Red 
Army. More importantly, Soviet perceptions of German intentions could hardly 
fail to take into account Hitler’s own need for a victory to restore his severely 
dented prestige and to calm doubting allies such as Finland, of whose wavering 
loyalties Stalin was already aware. Indeed, in terms of the ‘correlation of forces’ 
as they existed in April of 1943, that ideologically driven, singular process 
whereby the Soviets assessed and weighed up the multi-faceted aspects of any 
given situation, it was this factor that was deemed to be the most important in 
determining Hitler’s chosen course for the summer. Notwithstanding Stalin’s 
acerbic asides about the Allied performance in Tunisia, neither he nor Zhukov 
were oblivious of the degree to which Allied offensive intentions in southern 
Europe following the eventual collapse of the Axis bridgehead in Africa must 
constrain the scope of Hitler’s plans in the East. This was especially true given 
the far more limited forces available to the Germans in 1943 in comparison to 
those employed in the summer campaigns in 1941 and 1942. 

It was on this point that Zhukov’s insistence that the Kursk salient could be 
the only credible target for German offensive action turned, though the Marshal 
was incorrect in arguing that an outflanking attack on Moscow from the south 
was the second stage of the German plan. In spite of von Manstein’s recovery of 
German fortunes in March, that success had not been construed by the Soviets as 
in any way decisive. German losses in the winter campaign of 1942/43 had 
robbed the Wehrmacht of the reserves that would either allow them to consider 
wider strategic options in the summer or even mask those they would ultimately 
choose. So constrained was the enemy by his lack of reserves, especially of 


infantry, Zhukov argued that they could only muster sufficient forces for one 
major offensive, and even this would have to be directed towards a narrow sector 
of the front so as to realise strictly limited objectives in order not to deplete the 
forces committed. To Zhukov and Vasilevsky, these requirements pointed to the 
vital need for the Germans to strike quickly. It was for this reason they observed 
that the enemy would depend heavily upon the mass employment of armour to 
seek a rapid decision. Therefore, the most important pointer to German offensive 
intentions, given these constraints, was the disposition of their panzer and 
motorized divisions. 

Even a cursory glance at Antonov’s situation map spread out across the table 
revealed that the main German offensive forces, comprising the panzer and 
motorised infantry formations, were grouped in early April on either side of the 
neck of the Kursk bulge. They were thus already in place to execute the favoured 
German tactic of a concentric attack to excise the salient as soon as the weather 
permitted. This perception was supported by the written assessments requested 
by Stalin some days earlier from the Chiefs of Staff of the Central and Voronezh 
Fronts. Lt. General Malinin of the Chiefs of Staff was unequivocal in his 
assertion that ‘in the spring and summer period of 1943 an enemy offensive is to 
be expected solely in the Kursk and Voronezh operational direction’. The 
collective opinion of those on the Voronezh Front was that ‘it is the enemy’s 
intention to strike blows concentrically from the Belgorod area to the northeast 
and from Orel to the southeast in order to surround our forces deployed west of 
the Belgorod, Kursk line’. 

To launch a pre-emptive attack under such conditions, with German forces 
deploying to launch their own offensive in the near future, would serve no 
purpose and place all Soviet forces involved in the operation in jeopardy. Almost 
certainly, it would result in the Germans achieving their objective of destroying 
the salient and inflicting a crushing blow on the Red Army, raising the spectre of 
a repetition of the disastrous Soviet Kharkov offensive in May 1942. 

Even prior to this meeting, Stalin was in possession of crucial intelligence 
acquired from non-Soviet sources, which went far to corroborating Zhukov’s 
perception of German offensive intentions. In all probability, this also 
contributed to his willingness to shelve, albeit temporarily, his intention to 
launch a pre-emptive offensive and subscribe to the strategy his deputy was 
advocating. For although the Soviet leader had always nursed deep suspicions 
concerning the veracity of intelligence derived by such means, often explaining 


them away as a product of enemy provocation and disinformation, it is 
reasonable to presume that on this occasion the coincidence of their content with 
the case being articulated by Zhukov and Vasilevsky was too great to ignore. 
Indeed, these intelligence sources were to make a significant, albeit not decisive 
contribution, to the ultimate success of the Red Army in defeating Operation 
Zitadelle. 


THE ROLE OF ENIGMA AND LUCY 


Ithough the role of espionage-derived intelligence in helping the Soviets 

defeat the German summer offensive in July 1943 has been overplayed, it 
nonetheless made a significant contribution. It was intelligance from the Swiss- 
based, ‘Rote Drei’ network, run by Sandor Rado, and supplied by his premier 
agent — better known by his allocated code-name of Lucy and his ‘German’ 
sources — that has traditionally been identified as being the most important 
espionage source for the Soviet Union during this period. This was however, just 
one among a number that also included intelligence provided by the British and 
a Soviet agent operating in England. 

Information on German offensive intentions for the summer of 1943 and their 
force dispositions and strength in southern Russia formed just one element of the 
immense intelligence trawl obtained from the British reading of Wehrmacht 
signals traffic transmitted. They employed what the Germans remained 
convinced were unbreakable codes encrypted on Enigma cipher machines. The 
wide ranging and immensely complex process of decryption had the cover name 
of ‘Ultra’. This operation was undertaken by the Signals Intelligence (SigInt) 
operatives of the Government Code and Cipher School at its wartime 
headquarters at Bletchley Park, operating under the auspices of the Special 
Intelligence Service (SIS). This top-secret undertaking constituted the most 
remarkable intelligence operation of the conflict. Although Winston Churchill 
had sanctioned release of material derived from Enigma intercepts to the Soviet 
government shortly after the German invasion in June 1941, and continued 
supplying the same on a regular basis through to the summer of 1942, its volume 
thereafter decreased markedly. Apart from information deemed to be of singular 
importance, as in the case of intelligence forwarded during the battle for 


Stalingrad, it dwindled to a trickle. 

A number of factors contributed to this British decision. In part, it derived 
from the twin frustrations of seeing the Soviets’ occasional failure to act on the 
invaluable information provided, and their perverse unwillingness — deriving 
from a culture of obsessive secrecy — to reciprocate by passing onto the British 
any intelligence on German units and even new weapons that had appeared on 
the Eastern front. The overriding consideration was the preservation of the 
absolute secrecy of the ‘Ultra’ enterprise. In their book Operation Lucy, the 
British historians Anthony Read and David Fisher observed: 


A former British senior officer of the SIS described to us the secrecy of 
Ultra as having become ‘an absolute neurosis’, and said ‘there were no 
lengths to which the Service would not go in order in order to protect it.’ 


While Churchill was prepared to allow intelligence to be fed to Stalin to aid the 
Soviet cause, his stipulation was that it be masked so as to prevent any hint 
whatsoever of the British ability to read the Enigma codes reaching the 
Germans. In this fashion, the chief representative of the British Military Mission 
in Moscow passed it on to the Soviets. The British deflected Russian enquiries as 
to the source of this information by vague references that implied they derived 
from human, and not signals intelligence. When in 1942 the British acquired 
definite evidence from Enigma intercepts that the enemy was reading Soviet 
signals traffic, thus raising the possibility of German discovery that the Russians 
were in receipt of decrypted Enigma material, this reinforced the decision to 
reduce the supply of ‘Ultra’ intelligence to the Russian government to a bare 
minimum. 

In the first half of 1943, Bletchley Park was building up a more detailed 
assessment of German force levels and intentions in Southern Russia. This 
growing intelligence picture was derived mainly from decryption of the 
Luftwaffe’s General Enigma key; the primarily tactical role of the German Air 
Force in the East meant that their signals yielded a great deal of information 
concerning the deployment of Wehrmacht ground forces and their intended 
operations. This information was being supplemented by other material drawn 
from decrypted keys employed by air force liaison officers in Luftflotten 
operating in the Kuban, Crimea and Donets region. That used by Luftflotte 4, 
was broken on 21 February 1943, allocated the code name ‘Hedgehog’ by 


Bletchley Park. 

In addition, invaluable intelligence was also obtained from reading encoded 
non-Morse teleprinter traffic that emanated from the Wehrmacht’s own SigInt 
operations in Russia. These messages proved particularly rich in 
communications concerning appreciations of Soviet strength and German 
strategic intentions on the Eastern front. From this collation of intelligence, on 
22 March 1943, Ultra gained its first intimation that German offensive planning 
for the coming summer would focus on the destruction of the Kursk salient. The 
particular decrypted material detailed the transfer of VIII Fliegerkorps to the 
jurisdiction of Luftflotte 4 in the Kharkov area, for the specific purpose of 
supporting the offensive of Army Group South against the Kursk salient due to 
be launched in early May. At Churchill’s behest, this information was relayed to 
the Soviets, albeit with its source hidden, as always. 

By the end of March, and the first week of April, Lieutenant General 
Onyanov, Head of the German reconnaissance section of Soviet Military 
Intelligence (GRU), was able to present to Stalin not only the official British 
warning, but also information from two other espionage sources that served to 
confirm it. The British authorities would have been flabbergasted and unnerved 
to discover that their efforts to maintain the tightest security around ‘Ultra’ had 
been compromised: the most important of these Soviet espionage sources at that 
particular moment was an NKVD operative working inside Bletchley Park itself. 

It was only in 1964 that MI5 was finally able to ascertain beyond doubt that 
John Cairncross had been a long-term Soviet agent. It is only recently that he has 
also been publicly identified as the ‘fifth man’ in the spy ring which included his 
more infamous colleagues Kim Philby, Donald Maclean, Guy Burgess and 
Anthony Blunt, whose unmasking and defections in the 1950s and 1960s had 
proven such an embarrassment among political and intelligence circles in the 
United Kingdom. As an agent of some eight years standing, Cairncross’s 
appointment to Bletchley Park in the mid-summer of 1942, was serendipitous for 
the Soviets for it was at this time the British chose to rein back their supply of 
‘Ultra’ material to the USSR. With the rank of army staff captain, Cairncross 
was employed only in Hut 3, wherein raw data from decrypted Luftwaffe 
Enigma intercepts from the Eastern Front was evaluated and processed into a 
form that could be read and employed by the relevant authorities. Recognizing 
the great coup his appointment represented, his London-based NKVD controller 
provided him with a car so that Cairncross could lift, and bring down to London 


on a weekly basis, the unadulterated Luftwaffe Enigma decrypts. They were then 
re-encrypted using a Soviet cipher and transmitted to Moscow Centre in rapid 
time. These detailed documents contained the information left out by the official 
reports. They included the identification of units mentioned in the decrypts, 
which, when combined with their own SigInt, allowed the Red Army to build a 
reliable picture of the German order of battle on either side of the salient in the 
days leading up to the launch of Zitadelle. From the end of March, until his 
decision to accept another post in London in May, Cairncross was to regard the 
information he passed on about Kursk as the high point of his career as a Soviet 
agent. 

Although the official supply of ‘Ultra’ material was to decline quite markedly 
from May onward, this was not before the British Military Mission in Moscow 
had delivered, on 30 April, what was perhaps its most vital item of intelligence. 
Five days previously it had decrypted a major document transmitted to the 
Fremde Heer Ost by the acting Commander of Army Group South, Field 
Marshal Freiherr von Weichs (von Manstein being on leave). Not only did it 
provide a detailed picture of German estimates of enemy force dispositions in 
the region but it also gave a clear insight into their reading of Soviet intentions, 
concluding that the Germans must ‘probably assume complete enemy 
preparations for defence, including the counter-attacks of his strong motorised 
and armoured forces’. 

The second, ostensibly ‘independent’ intelligence source originated with 
Lucy — the code name for Rudolf Réssler — who was the premier agent of the 
spy-ring known as ‘Red Three’ operating out of Switzerland. The designation 
‘Lucy’, had been conjured up by Sandor Rado, a long time Soviet intelligence 
agent and head of the ring through which all intelligence procured in Switzerland 
was relayed to Moscow Centre. By the spring of 1943, Lucy had become the 
most important espionage source for the Soviets. 

Lucy’s credibility had been established in Moscow’s eyes the previous year 
when intelligence of crucial strategic decisions taken at the highest level 
concerning the German 1942 campaign in southern Russia had been relayed 
within hours of their having been made. Whilst the quality of the intelligence 
supplied by Lucy seemed beyond doubt, Moscow Centre was desperate to 
establish the identity of the supplier. The only name that Rado was prepared to 
vouchsafe in response to their repeated enquiries was that of ‘Werther’. Rarely 
has an identity become the source of such intense, prolonged and feverish 


speculation. 

The Germans had made their first acquaintance with ‘Werther’ when they 
intercepted a message from Moscow Centre to Rado — for they had broken his 
cipher — on 25 December 1942. This had demanded that ‘Werther is to state 
clearly how many replacement divisions are in all being formed from recruits by 
1 January’ with the reply being labelled as ‘urgent’. Given that such information 
resided with the ErsatzHeer, the inference German Counter Intelligence drew 
was that there had to be a traitor or network of traitors at work in the German 
High Command who were in a position to supply the Soviets on a regular basis 
with information. If so, who then was Werther? 

Many pages of print have been given over to answering that question and 
even to this day, there is no generally accepted answer. It has given rise to some 
extremely fanciful conspiracy theories, one of which is found in the memoirs of 
Reinhard Gehlen — the Head of the Fremde Heer Ost from April 1942 through to 
war’s end and head of West Germany’s Federal Intelligence Service 
(Bundesnachrichtendienst) between 1956 and 1968. He proposed that Martin 
Bormann was the culprit. Others suggested that ‘Werther’ was yet another 
heavily disguised conduit for Ultra material. Although the identity of ‘Werther’ 
has still not been definitively established and probably never will be, a CIA 
report on the subject of Soviet intelligence and espionage networks operating in 
Europe between 1936 and 1945 suggest a number of possibilities which included 
members of the Abwehr — including its head — Admiral Canaris, and serving 
officers in the OKH. 

By the time of von Manstein’s counter-offensive in February 1943, so 
dependent had Moscow become on Lucy’s intelligence that when it dried up 
during the period of this German operation, it was Lucy and the Swiss operation 
that Moscow blamed for the Red Army’s subsequent defeat. Not that Lucy was 
at fault. Hitler’s concession to Manstein, alluded to earlier, that he be granted 
‘operational freedom’ in conducting this operation, had led to a temporary 
cessation in the regular mass of Engima encrypted intelligence emanating from 
the FuhrerhauptQuartier, as the German leader surrendered oversight of the 
operation to the commander in the field. The latter had in his turn employed 
land-lines and short range radio to conduct the operation. Little or nothing was 
therefore forthcoming from von Manstein’s headquarters to his units in the field 
that could be fed by Werther to Lucy. 

However, by the spring of 1943, Lucy was again being fully employed by 


Moscow. Clearly, Lucy had been forgiven for the defeat at Kharkov, for as early 
as 28 March, Moscow was demanding detailed specifications of the Tiger and 
Panther tanks which included information on ‘thickness of armour, armament, 
speed etc’. Lucy obliged. 

Thereafter Lucy also provided details of the numerous postponements of 
Zitadelle as well as details of German readings of Soviet defensive preparation 
in the salient. Moscow continued throughout this period to plague Rado with 
demands for specific information about German planning for the offensive. For 
example, on 30 May he received the following: 


Order Lucy and Werther to establish: 

1) At precisely what point of the southern sector of the eastern front is 
the German offensive to open? 

2) With what forces and in which direction is the thrust to be made? 

3) Apart from the southern sector, where and when is a German 
offensive planned on the Eastern Front? 


In late June, and just a fortnight before the launch of Zitadelle, Lucy was able to 
report on the growing pessimism of the Germans in the face of their appreciation 
of the strength of Soviet forces and defences within the salient: ‘Since 1 June, 
the Soviets have concentrated ... such a quantity of troops that the Germans no 
longer talk of superiority. Hitler on the other hand wishes to attack.’ 
Nevertheless, whilst of value, it is now apparent that information provided by 
Lucy played a less crucial role in contributing to the ultimate Soviet victory at 
Kursk than has hitherto been assumed. Lucy’s lack of precision and numerous 
generalized statements made about German offensive intentions were a 
consequence of the continual German delays to the launch of the offensive. 
These were to prompt a number of false alarms, with Soviet forces within the 
salient ordered to stand-to pending the start of the German offensive on a 
number of occasions in May and June. This ‘crying wolf’ did not endear Lucy to 
Moscow. Thereafter, and through to the beginning of Zitadelle, Soviet 
intelligence drew primarily on information derived from its own military SigInt 
units at work within the salient, tapping into the radio communications between 
German units in the field. It was, however Lucy who passed on the final date of 
Hitler’s decision to launch his offensive on 5 July, and did so within twenty-four 
hours of the Fihrer’s announcement to his assembled senior commanders at 


Rastenburg on the first. 


THE DECISION AND THE PLAN 


he accretion of evidence, allied to the credibility of the case presented by 

his three subordinates, prompted Stalin to defer his plan to launch a pre- 
emptive offensive. Even so, his decision was not final. He was to be unnerved by 
three false warnings relayed by ‘Lucy’, which had seen the fronts in the salient 
ordered to stand-to, and then down again, on 10 and 20 May and 2 June, and 
then by the continuing German delay in launching their offensive thereafter. 
Stalin’s uncertainty was increased by Vatutin and Khrushchev’s calls for the Red 
Army to strike first in the face of continuing German passivity and he seriously 
re-visited the possibility on a number of occasions. It took no small effort on the 
part of Zhukov and Vasilevsky to convince him to stick with his original 
decision. It was only at the beginning of June that Stalin finally acceded to the 
irrevocable commitment of Soviet forces to a defensive operation as the first 
stage in the defensive-offensive strategy adopted at the conference on 12 June, 
when the Supreme Command had taken the preliminary decision on deliberate 
defence. 

In consequence of his pathologically suspicious nature, the Soviet leader was 
on tenterhooks throughout the period following the repeated German delays, 
prompting outbursts of rage that left anyone who had dealings with him in fear 
of their lives. One of the more famous incidents involved the aircraft designer 
Alexander Yakovlev. He was summoned to the Kremlin to face Stalin’s ire. 
According to Shtemenko, the Vozhd had received a number of personal letters 
from pilots who had complained about the defective fabric paint on the wings of 
Yak 9 interceptors, which was causing them to break up in flight. Vasilevsky, 
Voronov and Yakovlev were ushered into the presence. The latter, who had had 
long and close dealings with the dictator, said that he had never seen him in such 


a rage. He abused his silent staff, calling them ‘Hitlerites’. Yakovlev, according 
to his own account, began to shiver with fear. They escaped his wrath only by 
promising that all planes would be repaired within two weeks, an offer 
impossible to fulfil. In the meantime, Stalin ordered that the military 
prosecutor’s office should begin its investigation to seek out traitors. 

So the long wait continued, until the first week in July. It is now clear from 
German intelligence assessments leading up to the Kursk offensive and from 
many post-war accounts of the battle, that they never grasped the massive scale 
of Soviet defensive preparations designed to defeat them in the salient, and 
follow-on counter-offensive operations. This is testimony to the Red Army’s 
remarkable and deliberate employment of strategic deception. The defensive 
measures had been designed to encompass every conceivable contingency that 
could arise once Zitadelle had begun. Soviet forces were deployed along every 
possible German axis of advance in order to ensure that even if they were 
successful in their efforts to destroy the salient, they would not be able to exploit 
the success beyond it. Defensive preparations on this scale were deemed 
necessary by Stalin, even though Zhukov, Vasilevsky, and the main front 
commanders were confident that the enemy offensive could be contained within 
the salient itself. Their respect for the continuing effectiveness of the Wehrmacht 
was undiminished, and they knew, as did Stalin, that since the onset of the 
Russian campaign the Germans had always secured their immediate tactical 
objectives when launching a major strategic offensive. 

The first phase of the complex Soviet plan was designed to ‘wear the enemy 
out in defensive action’, and ‘destroy his tanks’. While in general the intention 
was to ‘bleed white’ all German forces committed, the destruction of German 
armour was the primary purpose of the sophisticated defences constructed by the 
Central and Voronezh Fronts within the salient. For in the German imperative to 
attack the Kursk salient the Soviets had discerned that they were being presented 
with an opportunity that comes rarely in war. The Germans were choosing to 
commit their most formidable military units, many with new and superior 
military equipment, en masse, and in a manner inappropriate to their proper 
employment, to fighting a battle on terms almost wholly advantageous to the 
Red Army. General Shtemenko, as Head of Operations Section said later: 


It was here, against the enemy’s main concentration, that we ourselves 
could use our man-power and weapons to the greatest effect, particularly 


our big tank formations. No other sector, even if we were successful 
there, promised so much as the Kursk salient. 


Implicit in Shtemenko’s observation and indeed in Zhukov’s submission of 8 
April, was the recognition and acceptance of the continuing superiority of 
German armoured formations when engaged in wide-ranging mobile operations. 
Circumstances had conspired to force the Germans into embracing an offensive 
strategy that must, at least in the short term, negate this crucial advantage and 
require them to employ their armour in a fashion that played directly to the Red 
Army’s strength and expertise in defensive operations. The lead-time given to 
the Red Army to prepare the salient to receive the German offensive permitted 
them to employ their imaginative expertise in defensive warfare to the full, 
transforming this constricted battlefield into a veritable bastion by July. Once 
battle was joined, and the Soviets were convinced that their defences had 
achieved the purpose of wearing down the German assault forces, the second 
phase of their strategy would begin. The Red Army would initiate wide-ranging, 
pre-arranged counter-offensives to effect the complete destruction of the enemy 
formations. 

Nonetheless, as insurance should the German offensive succeed — for even at 
this point of the war Stalin was not so sanguine about the Red Army’s capacity 
to withstand the Wehrmacht when at full flood as his senior officers — he also 
allocated defensive tasks to the Bryansk Front, the South-western, and Southern 
Fronts. These would also serve to strengthen the formations in the event that 
they became the focus of German diversionary attacks once they had launched 
Zitadelle. The Soviets were aware of the possible resurrection of Habicht and 
Panther for just such a purpose. However, Stalin’s most important decision was 
to order the creation and deployment in mid-March of the Steppe Military 
District (re-designated Steppe Front on 10 July) to the rear of the Central and 
Voronezh Fronts. This was allocated to the Stavka reserve and would constitute 
the largest such formation assembled by the Red Army during the war. By late 
April, the forces in this formation, built up around the nucleus of the Fifth 
Guards Tank Army, comprised a further five armies, one air army and six tank 
and mechanized corps; some 570,000 men were disposed as far north as Orel 
and southwards through to Voroshilovgrad. This meant that these forces were 
deployed across all possible axes of eastward advance the Germans could take in 
the event of the collapse of the Soviet defence of the salient. In addition to this 


primary role, as early as 25 April Stavka ordered General I.S. Konev to prepare 
his forces in the Steppe Military District to direct their attention to training for 
offensive purposes. For within the context of the second and offensive phase of 
the plan, Konev’s force was designated to play a pivotal role. 

The start of the second phase would be signalled by the launch of Operation 
Kutuzov by the combined forces of the Central, Western, and Bryansk fronts. 
This counter-offensive, was to be directed against the infantry formations of 2nd 
Panzer Army defending the German-held Orel salient to the rear of Model’s 
forces, and was to be launched even as Ninth Army was still engaged in the 
assault on the Kursk bulge. Stavka would order the shift from defence to 
counter-offence in consultation with its representatives on the spot, once he was 
certain that the German assault had been ground down and halted by the Central 
Front and that all enemy reserve formations had been committed. 

Unlike Kutuzov, wherein all the planning took place prior to the operations to 
contain Zitadelle, the counter-offensive in the south of the bulge, which would 
employ the forces of the Voronezh and Steppe fronts, was not planned in any 
detailed manner before the launch of the German offensive. Indeed, the Soviets 
assumed that the exact timing and form of Polkovodets Rumyantsev, as the 
operation was subsequently designated, would depend upon the outcome of the 
defensive battle with the forces of Army Group South. Nonetheless, it was 
understood that whenever Rumyantsev was launched, it would be in tandem with 
diversionary offensives undertaken on the South-western and Southern Fronts. 
The purpose of these, in driving across the northern Donets and Mius rivers to 
the south of Kharkov, was to prompt the Germans to detach key offensive units 
from the attack on the Kursk salient in order to protect the Donbass. Events 
would subsequently reveal the significant role these operations would play in the 
undoing of the German capacity to respond to, and face down, the various Soviet 
counter-offensive operations in the wake of Zitadelle. They were to contribute in 
a profound fashion to the undoing of Army Group South’s position by the end of 
the summer. 

The realisation of the second phase of this very complex and wide-ranging 
plan ultimately hinged on the success of the primary phase in containing the 
German offensive within the salient itself. It is therefore to an examination of the 
Soviet defences within the Kursk salient and the planned operations of Soviet 
forces within it once Zitadelle had begun that we now turn. 
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THE ‘CITADEL’ 


Ithough the Red Army had begun construction of defensive lines within the 

salient following the consolidation of the front line towards the end of 
March, it was the decision of 12 April to embrace the strategic defensive that 
prompted the creation of the sophisticated system that would transform the bulge 
into a veritable citadel by July. Workings on such a scale, in addition to the 
heavy influx of Red Army units into the salient, could hardly be shielded from 
the gaze of the Germans. For with the onset of the better weather, high flying Ju- 
88s of the reconnaissance units criss-crossed the salient on a daily basis, 
photographing the lie of the land and the work. 

Far from being concerned or taking steps to deny the Germans this 
opportunity to acquire photographic intelligence, it was actually deemed 
essential to the unfolding Soviet strategy that they be permitted to see, albeit to a 
limited degree, what the Red Army was doing. General I.S. Konev, the 
commander of the Steppe Reserve, was later to explain this decision in his 
memoirs: 


Did the enemy know about the organisation of a firm defence in the rear 
of our fronts? He knew. And that played a positive role. The enemy 
thought we were preparing only for a defensive battle. 


Lulling the Germans into this erroneous sense of certainty as to Red Army 
intentions would ultimately make the most important contribution to the undoing 
of Zitadelle. Konev went on to observe that: 


As the enemy prepared, we prepared. The main thing was not to conceal 
the fact of our preparations, but rather the force and means, the time of 


our counter-offensive and the nature of our defence. 


While the Red Army had a deserved reputation for the efficacy of its Maskirovka 
(deception) measures, the Kursk operation marked the first time since the onset 
of the war that they were to be utilised on such a massive scale and as a key 
element in the overall strategy for a battle. Their function was to mask the vast 
inflow of men and equipment and disguise the actual strength of the defence 
system they were constructing. In their concern to foster and reinforce this 
deception, they deliberately chose on a number of occasions to refrain from 
attacking enemy tank concentrations belonging to Ninth Army, whose presence 
close to the front had been observed by aerial reconnaissance. Although these 
were prime targets, Rokossovsky deemed that the short-term material damage 
that could be inflicted was far outweighed by the advantage to the Red Army of 
leaving them put, thus lulling the Germans into believing that the movement of 
their forces into their assembly areas remained undetected. Nothing was to be 
done to permit the Germans to believe that their offensive intentions had been 
discovered, in case this prompted them to change their plan. So successful were 
the Soviets in realising these objectives, that when the offensive finally 
materialised, the Germans had not only underestimated the scale and 
sophistication of the defence system they were assailing, but also misconstrued 
the very strategy that underpinned its construction. 

That the purpose of the first phase of the defensive-offensive strategy adopted 
by the Stavka turned on the destruction, through attrition, of the armoured 
formations of the German Army committed to Zitadelle, is fully apparent from 
the nature and scale of the defensive system they had created within the salient. 
Its rigidity was intentional; its first priority being to enmesh the panzers in a 
dense web of fortifications, so negating their mobility and capacity for effective 
command and control. The panzers would thereby be rendered vulnerable, 
primarily to artillery, but also to the other varied array of weapons deployed by 
the Red Army. In essence, the Red Army had engineered the Kursk salient into 
one vast tank killing ground. Only when sure they had bled the German mobile 
forces white and determined that all enemy reserves had been fully committed 
would the Soviets then move to the second phase, and launch their own counter- 
offensives. This would permit them to exploit to maximum advantage their 
numerical superiority over what it was assumed would be a severely weakened 
German panzer arm. 


The whole defensive system within and behind the salient was based upon 
eight deeply-echeloned defensive zones, each comprising parallel multiple 
trench lines and fortifications extending rearwards to a distance of no less than 
100 miles. Of these, only the first five were actually constructed within the 
salient. The remainder were built by the Steppe Reserve to straddle the neck of 
the bulge and were echeloned eastward, with the last — known as the ‘state line 
of defence’ — constructed parallel with the north-south course of the Don river 
many miles to the east. The Soviet intention was to contain the German assault 
within the initial defensive zones of the 13th Army on the Central Front and the 
6th and 7th Guards Armies on the Voronezh Front, therefore it was here that the 
defences were at their strongest. 

Every position and weapon was created and deployed to service the needs of 
anti-tank defence. While the first two defence lines within the bulge were 
constructed by the soldiers themselves, those further to the rear were completed 
in the main by the vast amount of civilian labour mobilized for the task. By mid- 
April, Soviet authorities — that is the NKVD — had put to work no fewer than 
105,000 civilians, rising to a maximum of 300,000 in June. They worked 
constructing trenches, bunkers, roads and airfields in the secondary defensive 
zones. These were mainly women, as many of the men of military age in the 
Kursk district had already been rapidly drafted into the army. Indeed, the bulk of 
the manpower reinforcements to the respective fronts during the preparatory 
period were derived from this source. 


Colonel General Ivan S. Konev was appointed to command the Steppe Front in June 1943. By early July, it 
constituted the largest reserve formation ever assembled by the Red Army during the course of the War. 


The first defensive zone extended from the front line rearwards to a depth of 
three miles, and was based upon five parallel lines of deep entrenchments. The 
forward edge of this defence line was itself protected by very deep and extensive 
barbed wire fences, wide ditches, huge fields of anti-tank and anti-personnel 
mines, steel anti-tank teeth and local rivers and streams dammed to flood the 
terrain. These would provide the initial obstacles the Germans would need to 
traverse from their start lines before breaching the first defensive zone. Even as 
they did so, they would also come under extremely heavy artillery fire from 
batteries already ranged in for that purpose. Indeed, artillery in all its forms was 
to provide the backbone of anti-tank defence within the salient and the bulk of 
German tank losses sustained during the offensive would be attributed to this 
arm. 

Once within the defensive zone, the panzers and their supporting infantry 
would find themselves ensnared within a sophisticated web of fortifications 
based upon a chequerboard arrangement of strongly constructed, mutually 
supportive and very carefully disguised anti-tank resistance points. These were 
disposed to cover what the Soviets considered constituted the primary axes of 
advance of the German tank formations, and were for that reason deployed with 


a density of about eight per kilometre. Each contained some five 45mm, or 
76.2mm divisional guns and 14.5mm anti-tank rifles, with their respective 
gunners supported by sappers and infantry with automatic weapons. By way of 
example, on the Voronezh Front, Chistyakov’s 6th Guards Army had 
constructed eighteen of these powerful strong points in its first line of defence 
and a further ten in its second, arrayed so as to screen the approaches to the river 
Psel and the approaches to the town of Oboyan. In all, nearly 100 of these 
heavily fortified positions were created within Vatutin’s command. At least 27 
such fortifications, cleverly integrated into and deployed amid the inhospitable 
terrain to the east of the Donets by Shumilov’s 7th Guards Army, would prove 
instrumental in delaying the progress of the III Panzer Corps, confounding the 
German timetable in the southern sector of the salient. 

The Soviet assumption that the German assault in the north of the salient 
would be directed primarily against 13th Army, and along a much narrower front 
than in the south of the salient, had seen the construction of an even higher 
concentration of anti-tank strong points in this sector of the Central Front. 
Pukhov’s 13th Army was defending a frontage of just 32 kilometres and just a 
little less in depth. It is therefore not surprising that Model’s forces were to find 
progress so difficult and costly, when in the first of the Soviet defence lines to be 
traversed there were no fewer than 44 of these strong-points, equipped with 204 
guns defended by 4 rifle divisions. Nor were the second and third defence lines 
any easier, with 160 guns in 34 strong-points in the former defended by three 
rifle divisions, and a further 342 guns deployed throughout the 60 positions held 
by five rifle divisions in the latter. 

The 6,000 anti-tank guns employed in this operation exceeded by a 
substantial margin the total of those used before Moscow in 1941, and at 
Stalingrad. On average there were about eleven anti-tank guns allocated per 
kilometre of front. However, in those sectors of the Central and Voronezh Fronts 
which were assumed to be those most directly threatened by the German assault, 
the number was significantly higher, reaching a density of twelve to fifteen anti- 
tank guns for each kilometre, with these totals being substantially augmented by 
reinforcements during the course of the battle. Despite the massive scale of these 
deployments, it was nonetheless disconcerting for the Soviets to know, even 
before the battle, that the majority of the anti-tank guns they fielded throughout 
the salient were no longer equal to the task. The 45mm anti-tank gun, a licence 
copy of the German 37mm PaK 35/36 bored out to the larger calibre, was 


deployed both in its original incarnation as the Model 1937, and also in its 
updated 1942 form. Even the improved model could not redress the design’s 
intrinsic weakness; by the summer of 1943, 45mm was an outmoded calibre in 
this role. While still able to penetrate the side armour of the Panzer III and IV, it 
could not defeat the increased frontal armour fielded by many of the upgraded 
variants of these designs; let alone that of the more heavily protected members 
of the ‘cat’ family being employed at Kursk for the first time in significant 
numbers. 

It was therefore ironic that the highly effective replacement for the Model 
1937 had been available in small numbers even before the onset of Barbarossa. 
A mere 320 of the ZIS-2 had left the production lines in early 1941, when the 
design was abruptly cancelled in the belief that 57mm was an inadequate calibre 
to deal with the heavy armour that inaccurate Soviet intelligence indicated was 
being mounted on German tanks. By the time combat experience had 
demonstrated the thinking behind this decision to have been unsound, the 
desperate need to maintain continuity of production in anti-tank guns so as to 
maximise output had led to the retention of the 45mm Model 1937, despite its 
very obvious limitations. The encounter with the new Tiger prompted the 
Soviets to resurrect the 57mm ZIS-2 and place it back in production post-haste. 
Although of the same calibre as the contemporaneous British 6-pounder and 
American M1 anti-tank guns, the Russian weapon was a more capable design, 
enjoying a higher muzzle velocity. This enabled it to penetrate a maximum of 
145mm of armour at 500 yards when employing special sub-calibre ammunition. 
It could thus defeat the frontal armour of all German tanks encountered at Kursk 
up to that range, except for the Tiger. However, as production of the weapon had 
only resumed in June, it was not available in any great numbers by the time 
Zitadelle began and therefore not deployed by many anti-tank formations 
allocated to the defence of the salient. 

The second most numerous and powerful artillery piece fielded in the anti- 
tank role had not however been specifically designed for the purpose. Although 
a number of earlier models of the 76.2mm gun saw service at Kursk, the bulk of 
those encountered by the Germans were of the ZIS-3 variant, which had entered 
production in 1942. Properly classified by the Russians as a divisional gun, it 
was primarily intended to be used as a medium artillery piece, but as in the case 
of the British 25-pounder field gun and US 105mm howitzer, it could be 
employed when necessary in the anti-tank role. The Germans had encountered 


and captured large numbers of the earlier F-22 models of the 76mm gun in 1941 
and developed great respect for the performance of the weapon. Re-chambered 
by them to accept 75mm PaK 40 rounds, it was employed both as a field artillery 
piece and as an anti-tank gun, and also mounted on a variety of early models of 
panzerjdger. The ‘crash-boom’ as it was nicknamed, was essentially the same 
weapon as that fitted to the T-34 and KV-1/1S. Thus, by the summer of 1943 it 
shared the same limitation of being unable to penetrate the frontal armour of the 
newer and much more heavily armoured enemy machines encountered at Kursk. 
It was for that reason that a prime requirement drilled into those manning anti- 
tank guns was that they hold their fire until the very last moment. This accounts 
for the great stress laid by Soviet engineers on the effectiveness of the 
camouflage provided for these key elements of the Soviet defences. Once they 
had revealed their presence by firing on the enemy, the bulk of these guns could 
not be re-deployed because of the lack of vehicles to re-locate them elsewhere 
on the battlefield. Indeed, many captured by the Germans had had their wheels 
removed and were employed as purely static weapons. This immobility 
accounted for the high number of captured and destroyed anti-tank guns and 
other artillery pieces claimed by the Germans during the course of their 
offensive. 

The numerous trench lines linking the bunkers were themselves protected by 
barbed wire stockades, further tank ditches, numerous camouflaged machine gun 
nests and other obstacles. On certain sectors, T-34 and KV-1 tanks were dug-in 
so that only their turrets were showing.. In addition, many hull-down positions 
were excavated prior to the battle and left vacant so that they could be occupied 
by tanks once the battle had begun, as needs dictated. Crucial to the effective 
operation of the anti-tank guns were the vast minefields. These had been 
carefully laid out to forcibly channel the paths of the advancing panzers, so that 
when in optimum range, they would reveal their more vulnerable flanks to the 
pre-positioned anti-tank guns arranged within the fortifications. General 
Moskalenko described the immensity of these minefields in the sector covered 
by his own 40th Army on the Voronezh Front: 


59, 032 tank mines, 70,994 infantry mines, and 6,377 shells were laid. 
This was the first time that we used shells to a large extent as mine 
barriers. Roads and bridges were secured with delayed action mines. 
Most mines were placed in front of our positions and in the main 


defensive belt. 


Across the 60-kilometre frontage of Chistyakov’s 6th Guards Army, upon which 
the full weight of Hoth’s Fourth Panzer Army would eventually fall, no fewer 
than 69,688 anti-tank and 64,340 and anti-personnel mines were laid in the first 
defensive belt alone, with a further 20,200 anti-tank and 9,097 anti-personnel 
mines emplaced in the second. To the southeast, Army Detachment Kempf 
would discover to its cost the effect of the heavy minefields laid by Seventh 
Guards Army, where approximately 2,133 tank and 2,126 anti-personnel mines 
were laid for every kilometre of the frontage it was defending. 

Many of the anti-tank mines were encased in wooden boxes, rendering them 
very difficult to find with German mine detecting equipment. As we shall see, 
these devices were to take a significant toll on the advancing German armour on 
both sectors of the salient. Although the damage these mines inflicted was rarely 
catastrophic, the rising number of machines sent back to the field workshops, 
even for just a few days, for repairs to damaged suspension units, road wheels, 
torsion bars, drive shafts and the like, was to have a significant impact on the 
total number of German tanks and Assault Guns available for service on a day- 
to-day basis. In an operation where armour was the primary German offensive 
asset and in which speed of execution was still, even in July, deemed to be de 
rigueur for a successful outcome, these temporary losses would profoundly 
degrade the fighting power of the panzer divisions. The longer the offensive 
continued, the more the effectiveness of the respective schwerpunkten was 
reduced. 

In total, the Central and Voronezh Fronts were to lay nearly 640,000 mines of 
differing types before and during the course of the offensive. So numerous were 
these minefields that the commanding general of the 65th Army on the Central 
Front was to recall that they caused the Red Army soldiers themselves great 
danger as they ‘stretched from the front line far into the rear of the army. They 
were so extensive that we had to post warning pickets and marked the mined 
sectors with signs.’ Planning for every contingency, the Soviets had even created 
special mobile detachments equipped with anti-tank barriers, mines and other 
weapons, whose task was to move rapidly, mainly at night, to bolster the 
defences in any sector where a German breakthrough was suspected. As we shall 
see, these units were extensively employed, and their expertise in laying large 
numbers of Russian and captured enemy mines during the few hours of darkness 


were to have a significant impact on the tight German timetable. 

The Red Army exploited every opportunity to harness the terrain to enhance 
their defences. Moskalenko described how ‘steep banks were built along rivers. 
Even in the forests, we set up tree barriers with explosive charges.’ Minefields 
were laid in April among the newly planted fields of rye and wheat that 
disguised their presence. Bunkers were heavily disguised by vegetation so that 
their presence was unknown until the weapons within opened fire. False bunkers 
were constructed. The ability of the Soviets to camouflage their defences 
successfully is shown by German photographs and newsreel film taken during 
the battle of a steppe landscape seemingly devoid of Red Army forces. Many 
German soldiers underestimated what they were up against until, of course, it 
was too late. Villages whose inhabitants had been evacuated were incorporated 
into the defensive zones and turned into miniature fortresses with their own nest 
of anti-tank guns, supporting artillery, and troops equipped for tank killing. The 
latter were intensively trained to overcome their fear of the panzers, and 
instructed how best to employ their anti-tank rifles, magnetic mines, grenades 
and Molotov cocktails against the German armour. Some villagers chose to stay 
and their presence, tending their fields and animals, disguised the fact that their 
settlements had been transformed by the Red Army into redoubts. 

The key element in the defensive design, which would ultimately account for 
the greatest losses among the German armoured force, was the Soviet ‘god of 
war’. By the time the enemy finally attacked, the Red Army had deployed no 
fewer than 31,000 anti-tank guns, medium and heavy artillery pieces and mortars 
of varying calibres (mortars down to 60mm calibre was classified by the Soviets 
as artillery) which were, according to Rokossovsky, ‘echeloned the entire depth 
of the armies’. The bulk of those allocated to the Central and Voronezh Fronts 
came from the artillery reserve of the High Command, with the former 
deploying 11,076 barrels and the latter 8,718 guns and mortars. A very high 
percentage relative to area covered were to service the needs of Pukhov’s 13th 
Army, along whose 32-kilometre defensive front the full fury of Ninth Army 
was expected to descend: 2,939 guns and mortars, broken down in turn to 694 
field guns, 757 anti-tank guns and 1,488 mortars of 82 to 120mm calibres. The 
allocation of rocket artillery to Pukhov’s command amounted to 105 mobile 
launchers, and a further 432 M-30 frame launchers, which, while less versatile 
than the lorry-mounted systems, could nevertheless bring down a heavy volume 
of fire once deployed. This total was substantially greater than that fielded by 


Chistyakov’s 6th Guards Army in the south of the salient, which deployed 1,682 
guns and mortars — 316 field guns of 152 and 122mm calibres, 573 anti-tank 
guns and 793 mortars of 82 to 122mm calibres. This firepower was increased by 
88 Katyusha launchers of the rocket artillery. The much greater frontage of 60 
kilometres occupied by Chistyakov’s command saw a reduced concentration of 
this firepower compared to that of 13th Army in the north. Shumilov’s 7th 
Guards Army, was tasked with ‘facing down’ the assault by Army Detachment 
Kempf, was fielding some 1,573 guns and mortars across its 55-kilometre 
frontage with an inventory breakdown of 290 field guns, 506 anti-tank guns and 
777 mortars. Indirect fire support was provided by 47 Katyusha mobile rocket 
launchers. 

All Soviet artillery throughout the salient was integrated into the overall plan 
for anti-tank defence, and were so sighted as to provide extremely heavy fire 
support to the anti-tank strong points. To bring down heavy ‘curtain fire’ on the 
enemy, and also effect the rapid manoeuvring of pieces to address new targets, a 
network of fire control points was established with secure communications to the 
rear. These had been constructed along all identified possible axes of advance so 
that the mobile artillery columns could be rapidly inserted into position and 
engage the enemy without delay once the direction of his assault had been 
determined. In the three-month hiatus before the battle, extensive training had 
been undertaken by these units to hone their efficiency in the speedy movement 
of their artillery pieces from one sector to another. This, combined with intensive 
practice on ranges against mock German tanks, certainly paid off. 
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Promoted Colonel General in January, after his successful contribution to the destruction of German Sixth 
Army at Stalingrad, Konstantin Rokossovsky commanded the Soviet Central Front during the Battle of 
Kursk. 


In the event of an enemy breakthrough, the large number of 122mm and 
152mm heavy artillery pieces in the threatened sector were to be employed as 
impromptu anti-tank guns, with their barrels depressed to fire over open sights. 
The same was expected of the anti-aircraft gunners. The provision of effective 
anti-aircraft defences for the ground forces was deemed to be vital, given that it 
was expected that most Luftwaffe air operations would be in direct support of 
the panzer formations. No fewer than nine anti-aircraft artillery divisions, 40 
regiments, 17 battalions and five batteries were spread throughout the bulge. 
Calibres of weapons deployed for this purpose ranged from 14.5mm through to 
45, 76 and 85mm. The 85mm calibre was extremely versatile, and this weapon 
was used extensively by the Red Army and by the Germans who captured them 
in large numbers. When using APHE or hollow charge ammunition it was 
effective in the anti-tank role, with a performance only slightly inferior to that of 
the legendary German 88mm FlaK gun. Gunners using these weapons at Kursk 
were expected to double up in this fashion. Many of these 85mm guns were 


located alongside the anti-tank bunkers and their positions were as heavily 
camouflaged as the bunkers themselves. The three months between winter’s end 
and the start of the German offensive also permitted the Soviets to create an 
immense reserve of ammunition, which accounts for their seeming profligacy in 
employment of artillery throughout the course of the battle. The strength of the 
Soviet artillery barrages emerges as one of the enduring memories spoken of by 
German survivors of the battle. 

While firmly anchored on the fixed defences, Soviet strategy for containing 
the German offensive hardly rested upon them alone. Integral to the whole plan 
for blunting the drive of the panzers and draining the German mobile formations 
was the availability of a mass of Soviet armour stationed within the salient that 
could be deployed to both contest and seal any breach in the defences of either 
the Central or Voronezh Fronts. Although Rokossovsky had deployed a tank 
regiment to serve with 13th Army in the second echelon of the Central Front, its 
primary tank support lay in the 2nd Tank Army deployed at Fatezh as the reserve 
echelon. Comprising the 3rd and 16th Tank Corps, to which was also attached 
the 11th Tank Brigade, General Rodin’s command could field 456 tanks and 
self-propelled guns as of 1 July, the latter including the few examples of the 
newly developed SU-152 that would see service in the battle. In total, the 
commander of the Central Front disposed of some 1,785 tanks at the start of 
Ninth Army’s offensive, providing the Soviets with a definite advantage in 
numbers. On the Voronezh Front, Vatutin had disposed a number of his tank 
formations among the units of the 6th and 7th Guards Armies. One tank brigade 
and three tank regiments were deployed in the first echelon of these two 
formations, with a further three tank brigades and two tank regiments in the 
second. However, the primary armoured formation on the Voronezh Front was 
Katukov’s 1st Tank Army, comprising two tank corps, namely the 6th and 31st, 
and the 3rd Mechanized Corps, which between them were fielding 625 tanks and 
self-propelled guns as of 1 July. This formation was deployed to the rear of Sixth 
Guards Army, covering the Oboyan/Kursk sector, and provided part of the Front 
reserve forces occupying the third defence line. In total the 1,704 tanks spread 
throughout the deployment of 6th, 7th Guards Army and 1st Tank Army 
proffered Vatutin little in the way of numerical superiority over von Manstein’s 
powerful armoured formations. Although not intended for employment in the 
defensive phase of the battle, the reserve armour stationed with the Steppe Front 
could provide a further 1,639 machines as of 4 July, should the need arise. 


Key to the Russian defences in the salient were the immense numbers of artillery pieces deployed by the 
Red Army to face down the German offensive. This is a 203mm heavy gun — the largest artillery piece of 
the 20,000 fielded by them during the battle. 


Appointed to command the Voronezh Front on 28 March 1943, General Nikolai Fedorovich Vatutin (right) 
tried on a number of occasions to convince Stalin to abandon the wait for the German offensive and allow 
the Red Army to launch its own. Zhukov praised Vatutin’s performance in the battle. He is seen here with 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, Stalin’s political representative with the Voronezh Front. His amiable appearance 
belied his ruthlessness and his willingness to use the power that went with his responsibility. 


As, prior to the offensive, the Soviets had been unable to ascertain with any 
degree of certainty at which point along the respective fronts the German main 
effort would fall, they had deployed their major tank formations to allow a rapid 
response once German intentions had been fully ascertained. Each of the likely 
German offensive options had been identified and Soviet responses had been 
tailored for each contingency. The necessary plans could be activated as soon as 
the Germans revealed their hand at the outset of their offensive. Nevertheless, 
important though the role of Soviet armour was in the first phase of their 
strategy, it must be seen as playing a support role to the fixed defences in 
bringing about the destruction of German offensive power. The Soviet intention 
was that the full impact of their immense armoured reserves would not be 
experienced by the Germans until after their own forces had been worn down. 
Then the Red Army would be able to launch its own counter-offensives, 
reasonably secure in the knowledge that the enemy was no longer strong enough 
to frustrate Russian intentions. 


One of the most effective types serving in the Red Air Force in ever growing numbers in 1943 was the 
Petlyakov Pe-2 light/dive bomber. It was employed with great effect during the battle of Kursk over the 
battlefield itself and ranging beyond it to strike at German airfields, supply columns and communications. 
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AIR POWER AND THE ROLE OF THE 
PARTISANS 


ey elements in the Soviet defensive-offensive strategy written into Stavka 

planning from the outset were the pivotal roles to be played by the Soviet 
Air Force and the partisan movement. While renowned for the scale of the clash 
of armour, it is often forgotten that Kursk was in reality a battle wherein the 
aerial dimension was to prove to be as destructive and vicious as anything that 
took place on the steppe below. Indeed, it could be argued that the fierce air 
clashes above and beyond the salient initiated the first phase of the great battle of 
Kursk many months before the German ground offensive opened in July. 
Unhappy with the prospect of allowing his forces to reside in total passivity 
awaiting the German offensive, Stalin had demanded that the Red Air Force be 
employed in offensive operations even prior to the beginning of the ground 
battle, directed primarily at German road and railway traffic. 

The greatest air effort prior to Zitadelle occurred on 6 May, in anticipation of 
what the Soviets erroneously believed (following intelligence provided by 
Cairncross) to be the launch date for the German offensive on the 10th. In great 
secrecy, elements from six air armies, supplemented by Pe-8 four-engine heavy 
bombers of ‘Long Range Aviation’, launched a massive series of strikes on 
Luftwaffe airfields to pre-empt the Germans’ own air offensive, in what was to 
constitute the largest single operation mounted by the Red Air Force during the 
war. No fewer than seventeen airfields belonging to Luflotten 4 and 6, situated 
from Smolensk in the north, to the Sea of Azov in the far south, were bombed. 
The operation continued with declining success on the following two days, as 
the Germans pulled back their aircraft to bases beyond the range of the Red Air 
Force. Nevertheless, the latter claimed 500 Luftwaffe aircraft destroyed in these 


operations. Less than a month later another major operation was launched by 
formations from the First, Second and Fifteenth Air Armies, with heavy bombers 
from the 8th Long Range Flying Corps, specifically targeting airfields between 
Orel and Bryansk being employed by Luftwaffe kampfgruppen to launch long- 
range attacks against industrial targets at Gorky and Yaroslavl. The tempo of air 
operations on either side continued at a high level through to mid-June when a 
marked tapering off was observed on both sides. Some indication of the ferocity 
and scale of the aerial combat lies in German claims of 2,300 Soviet aircraft shot 
down for the loss of approximately 300 of their own during this period. 

The disparity between losses on each side continued to convince the 
Luftwaffe that their service remained more effective than that of the Red Air 
Force, despite the continuing growth in the latter. This German account, 
detailing a raid by Soviet aircraft on Orel railway station during this preparatory 
period suggests that the Red Air Force still lacked expertise when combating the 
Luftwaffe. Major Lang of Stukageschwader 1, recalled how towards the end of 
June he and his men: 


. spent the day resting. We could well observe from our airfield how 
the enemy’s raid took place. A major Russian fighter force was seen 
approaching from the east, above the clouds, heading towards the city. 
German fighters scrambled and climbed towards the Russians. There was 
some desultory firing on both sides and then the Russians hastened to 
retreat towards the east. At this stage, a large number of IL-2 ground 
attack planes appeared at a height of some 200 to 300 metres. Before 
reaching the railway station, they were jumped by our fighters, by those 
already airborne and those climbing at full throttle. At the same time, 
more fighters were being scrambled. We could see four or more IL-2s 
going down at the same time. What struck us most was that the Russians 
were sticking to their course in a most stubborn manner without taking 
any, or hardly any, evasive action. At the end of the encounter, the 
enemy had lost more than 10 planes. Captured pilots were interrogated in 
order to obtain information on the plan for the attack. The Russian escort 
fighters were to involve the German Orel fighters in engagements and 
draw them towards the east. It was assumed that the IL-2s would then 
have an opportunity of striking the target without interference. 


By the time Zitadelle finally began, no fewer than four air armies had been 
allocated to a direct and supporting role of Soviet forces in and around the 
salient. 16th Air Army, under the command of Lt General Rudenko fielding 
some 1,000 aircraft, was tasked with providing direct support to the Central 
Front, while to the south Vatutin could call upon the 900 aircraft of Krasovsky’s 
2nd Air Army. The 17th Air Army was tasked with support of the diversionary 
offensives due to be launched by the South-Western Front to the south of 
Kharkov, once the Soviets were convinced that all German forces were both 
committed and fully engaged in offensive operations within the Kursk salient. Lt 
General Sudets had been briefed to detach elements of his force to provide 
support to the Voronezh Front should Vatutin request their aid. The 5th Air 
Army, which was subordinated to the Steppe Front, was also subject to these 
requirements. Although, as we shall see, Soviet plans for a repeat air strike on 
German fields came unstuck on the opening day of the German offensive, the 
2nd, 16th and 17th Air Armies played a significant role in the defeat of the 
German offensive. Notwithstanding the (localised) tactical effectiveness of the 
German Air Force in Russia at the outset of the offensive, Kursk witnessed not 
only the blunting of the Panzerwaffe; it also marked the waxing of the ever- 
growing Red Air Force and the waning of the Luftwaffe in the skies above the 
Eastern Front. 

Although the activities of the huge partisan movement operating in the rear of 
front-line German formations is often perceived as incidental to the primary 
Soviet effort, it is clear that Stavka saw their contribution as vital to the success 
of its strategy. By the time of the battle, Moscow had been able to organise a 
much greater control of the movement via the Central Partisan Headquarters and 
was able to co-ordinate the diverse and frequently ad hoc activities of the 
partisan groups with the many scout units despatched by the Army to reconnoitre 
the German rear areas. Red Air Force units, in particular long-range aviation, co- 
operated closely with the partisans. Dedicated air units flew in supplies and 
reinforcements, provided communication, and even sometimes contributed air 
support to partisan units on major operations. 

Thus in addition to their important intelligence-gathering role, the capacity of 
the partisan movement to effectively target German lines of communications 
was a key facet in the Soviet attempt to degrade enemy fighting abilities before 
and during the offensive. 

Indeed, so extensive had the partisan forces operating in the rear of German 


forces in the Orel salient become, that from mid-May through to 5 June, 
elements of Army Group Centre, along with auxiliary troops supported by 
armoured formations, began a massive sweep to flush them out of their malaria- 
infested swamp and forest hideaways under the codename Operation ‘Gypsy 
Baron’. Even this was not enough to stop June being the most active month since 
the invasion for partisan activities. On 14 June Stavka had issued orders to the 
partisan units to initiate the ‘Rail War’. This had seen a comprehensive assault 
on the rail network servicing all three German Army Groups with particular 
emphasis placed upon the destruction of those carrying materials to service the 
forthcoming offensive at Kursk. In consequence, no fewer than 300 trains, 1,222 
wagons and 44 bridges were destroyed within the jurisdiction of Army Group 
Centre alone. During this period the equivalent of 1,000 miles of railway were 
disabled, sometimes for days at a time, thereby severely hampering the capacity 
of the Reichsbahn to deliver the 100,000 tons of supplies required to service the 
needs of the Wehrmacht in the East on a daily basis. 


By the time of Kursk thousands of partisans were operating to the rear of the German lines and were posing 
a serious problem in the frequency with which they attacked vital lines of communication and supply. From 


April onwards they played an integral role in Stavka planning for Kursk and made a significant contribution 
to the eventual Soviet victory. 


These partisan operations were to play a significant role in disrupting the re- 
supply of formations of Ninth Army both during and after Zitadelle, this being 
especially so in the case of fuel supplies for the Luftwaffe formations earmarked 
to service the offensive. So successful were partisans in destroying Luftwaffe 
fuel trains that even prior to the start of Zitadelle, Luftflotte commanders were 
concerned that they did not possess enough POL (Petrol/Oil/Lubricants) stocks 
to sustain the intensive sortie rates that such a battle would inevitably demand. 
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‘KNOW THINE ENEMY’ 


n parallel with the creation of the defences and assembled forces within the 

salient was a massive, wide-ranging programme for the gathering of 
intelligence on every aspect of enemy forces that would permit the Soviets to 
gauge German intentions with remarkable accuracy. This intelligence, deriving 
from a myriad of sources, was rapidly processed, and the defences within the 
salient modified accordingly to ensure their optimum performance if, and when, 
the German offensive was finally launched. The qualification is necessary, for 
whilst Zhukov, Vasilevsky and the Front commanders remained convinced of 
the German intention to assault the salient, the situation remained indeterminate 
for some while. The repeated delays, which were attributed, especially by Stalin, 
to deep and sinister motives rather than enemy uncertainty, continued to raise 
doubts about the German’s true intentions. This uncertainty was only finally 
resolved — according to Zhukov — at the end of June when the sheer scale of the 
enemy dispositions around the bulge finally convinced all that the Germans 
would mount an offensive against the Kursk salient and nowhere else. 

Although the Soviet forces had initiated deep reconnaissance of German 
positions in early April, the systematic programme for the acquisition of 
intelligence only started after the 12 April decision to conduct a strategic 
defence. Extensive use was made of the massive partisan movement operating 
behind German lines. Bands were charged with locating enemy forces and 
ascertaining their identity and strengths. A particular watch was made of rail 
communications, so that the arrival of German forces from the West could be 
catalogued and the intelligence passed on to the High Command. German 
awareness of this role, and of the increasing activities of the partisan bands 
during this period, explains the extensive sweep by many of their troops of the 


rear of Army Group Centre in the weeks leading up to the launch of Zitadelle. 
These partisan groups also gave assistance to the deep-ranging reconnaissance 
Razvedchik teams parachuted into the enemy rear. These frequently returned to 
Soviet lines with captured enemy soldiers for interrogation and information 
acquired from operatives and agents working in the German lines and hinterland. 
Other groups operating closer to the German front line in special observation 
points identified infantry and artillery positions, establishing co-ordinates and 
ranging information so that Soviet artillery could create pre-established firing 
patterns. Such intelligence was vital for the organisation and planning of the 
‘counter-preparation’ (kontrpodgotovka) artillery barrages that would be opened 
once the German offensive was deemed imminent. The sheer scale of Soviet 
penetration of German lines for these purposes is revealed by figures which 
show that between April and June they conducted 105 reconnaissances in force, 
2,600 night sweeps and 1,500 ambushes, netting in the process at least 187 
German prisoners. The intelligence derived from their interrogation allowed the 
Soviets to define more precisely the position of command posts and airfields. 

Although the detail is still imprecise, it is apparent that the Red Army 
embarked upon an extensive programme of jamming, monitoring and 
interception of German radio traffic by specially organized radio battalions. This 
was made possible by the inflow of high quality Lend-Lease radio equipment in 
1942, in consequence of which Stavka established a number of these specialised 
radio battalions. They were equipped with between eighteen and twenty radio 
intercept receivers and four direction finding radio sets. The monitoring and 
interception of enemy radio traffic was serviced by these SIGINT units through 
the interception of enemy clear text messages, and the decoding of intercepted 
enciphered transmissions; which begs the question, could the Soviets read 
Enigma transmissions? The inference is that they could, to a degree. In the 
period leading up to the start of the offensive, these units made an important 
contribution to eliciting details of the German formations earmarked to take part 
in the operation. The use of radio-direction finding equipment was used to 
identify the call signs and locations of German units and intelligence was 
gleaned from listening in on lapses in German radio discipline. Documents 
captured by the Germans during the offensive reveal that by the latter method 
the Soviets had established the positions of the headquarters and units of the SS 
Panzer Corps, 6th, 7th and 11th Panzer Divisions, XIIth Corps, and 2nd Army, 
even before Zitadelle began! 


Of particular importance was the intelligence derived from the detailed aerial 
surveillance of German positions undertaken by the Red Air Force. Although 
squadrons serving with the Four Air Armies and serving their respective Fronts 
were all tasked with a subsidiary reconnaissance role, specialised units were also 
created, often employing Lisunov Li-2s, a licence-built version of the American 
C-47. That such a relatively slow aircraft could perform this major function with 
relative impunity over German lines provides a singular illustration of the much 
less important role played by airpower in the East when compared to the West, 
where such a type simply would not have survived. It also says much about the 
decline of the German fighter force in Russia, for even though many units had 
been moved to the Kursk region for the offensive, it is clear that even they were 
not enough to ensure interception of such flights. 

The Russian aircraft were tasked with longer-range sorties to photograph the 
German road and rail network and establish the location of the staging areas for 
their reserves, while shorter-range sorties were flown over the immediate 
German front-line positions. Close attention was paid to the location and 
tracking of all German mobile formations. By mid-May, the Soviets had 
identified by such means heavy armoured concentrations deployed for eventual 
use by Ninth Army, in laager between Orel and Kromy. Post-battle reflection on 
the importance of the intelligence derived from such means was that it had 
‘helped reveal the concentration areas of the enemy Orel and Belgorod/Kharkov 
groups and determined the most probable directions of their main blows’. The 
frequent over-flights of airfields also supplied the intelligence that allowed the 
Red Air Force to launch the series of massive air strikes on assembled Luftwaffe 
aircraft in early May referred to in the previous section. 

Heavily dependent on the extent and quality of this information were the 
comprehensive Maskirovka measures employed by the Soviets as an integral part 
of their overall plan for the defence of the salient. Although we have referred to 
Konev’s observation about not hiding aspects of the Soviet defensive 
preparations from German eyes, it was nevertheless what the Germans were not 
permitted to see that contributed so significantly to their flawed conception of 
the actual strength of the Soviet defences, the Red Army forces deployed therein, 
and their true intentions. We have already alluded to the scale of Soviet tank 
strength within the salient and reserve Steppe Front. It is the measure of how 
successful they were in masking their actual numbers that Fremde Heere Ost 
estimates issued immediately prior to the offensive identified 1,500 tanks in 37 


tank brigades, whereas Zhukov was to claim that the Red Army deployed more 
than 3,600 machines within these three frontal formations (total numbers for the 
three fronts were actually 4,982 machines). This great underestimation of Soviet 
tank strength helps to explain the despair with which panzer crews witnessed the 
appearance — following a week’s heavy fighting in which they had seen their 
own formations ground down as they destroyed large numbers of Soviet tanks — 
of fresh masses of enemy armour moving ‘like rats streaming across a 
landscape’ to give battle with them. 

This very inaccurate enemy perception of Soviet strength and disposition had 
been deliberately fostered by the creation of numerous simulations of troop and 
tank concentrations throughout the salient. Numerous dummy tanks were set out, 
and in the Voronezh sector over 800 were constructed. To enhance their realism, 
teams of soldiers were tasked to simulate movement by these units. Credibility 
was further lent to these illusory formations by the creation of false radio nets 
and supporting airfields containing dummy aircraft. Soviet satisfaction with the 
effectiveness of these measures was gauged by the number of occasions on 
which Luftwaffe bombers raided the latter even before the offensive began. 
These devices served to mask from German eyes the true scale of the flow of 
Soviet formations into the defensive network and of the deployment of reserve 
forces close to the front. To that end, movement of these formations both to and 
into the salient was carried out only at night, and under strict blackout. 
Deployment positions were already marked out by engineer troops. Once in 
place, radio transmission was forbidden. Sets could be tuned for the receipt of 
orders, but these were broadcast in bursts lasting a maximum of just 15 seconds. 
This security was further enhanced by all unit call signs being changed daily. 
The daily routine of troops in these conditions was rigorously controlled. No 
fires were permitted. The inflow of supplies was carried out by night, and they 
were stored in balkas (gorges) and copses, all of which were then carefully 
disguised to meld into the landscape. All command posts, from Army 
headquarters down to battalion level, were totally hidden, or employed villages 
as screens with movement between them in daytime forbidden. 

The cumulative effects of maskirovka employed on such a vast scale, allied to 
the failure of their own intelligence, led the Germans to form this flawed picture 
not just of the strength of Soviet forces but of the very nature of their posture and 
intentions within the salient and beyond it. In all, the Germans failed to note the 
presence of ten Soviet armies, including two tank armies, which were 


subsequently to provide many of the forces employed by the Red Army in the 
counter-offensive operations Kutuzov and Polkovodets Rumyantsev. It cannot be 
stressed too much how important was the German misperception of enemy 
strength and strategic intentions in accounting for the ultimate failure of 
Zitadelle and the subsequent attempts to contain enemy counter-offensives 
during late July and August. The effect of these misconceptions was 
compounded by the fact that the Germans also failed to discern, or chose to 
dismiss out of arrogance or contempt for their enemy on ideological grounds, the 
evidence of a clear qualitative improvement in the Soviet Army that had 
occurred by this time. 
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DELAY AFTER DELAY... 


Ithough it was some months after the failure of Zitadelle that Adolf Hitler 

was to describe Walter Model as ‘mein bester Feldmarschall’ — being 
promoted to this rank in March 1944 — his respect for this dogged and 
pugnacious general was apparent long before the doomed offensive took place. 
This regard had translated into Hitler granting Model access to his person in a 
manner not permitted to many of those in higher authority, the leader being 
prepared to lend his ear to this general’s opinion and be swayed by it, even when 
he ignored or dismissed the advice of others whose military records were more 
distinguished. So it was, that on Tuesday 27 April, just seven days before the 
scheduled launch date of Zitadelle, the two men were ensconced in Hitler’s 
study in the Berghof, his mountain retreat in southern Bavaria. A series of aerial 
photographs were strewn across the long table, which stood before the immense 
picture window that was the dominant feature of the room. With a magnifying 
glass in hand, Hitler raised each photograph in turn carefully to peruse the detail 
revealed of Soviet defences visible to the German reconnaissance aircraft flying 
over the salient. It had only been in the last week, as the land had begun to dry 
out under the warm spring sun, that numerous gun emplacements and dark 
trench lines sunk into the rich black earth and slashing for miles across the 
landscape had become fully exposed to view, revealing the massive scale of the 
defensive system the Soviets were constructing within it. 

What they showed was a Red Army that, far from preparing to launch its own 
offensive in the near future, as the rationale for Zitadelle had presumed, was 
clearly engaged in the process of transforming the salient into one vast bastion, 
designed to receive and defeat the German forces even now building up to the 
launch of their offensive on 3 May. Sensing Hitler’s growing anxiety as he 


studied the photos, Model also pointed out the potential danger arising from 
Soviet forces stationed around the Orel salient. At the time the Germans did not 
appreciate how large the Soviet forces being deployed there were. This was to 
become apparent only after 12 July, and the beginning of Operation Kutuzov, the 
first Soviet counter-offensive. While Hitler, as we have already seen, was not 
unaware of the danger, he would not accede to the alternative proposals that 
Model now felt obliged to proffer for his consideration. The latter put it to the 
Führer that now German offensive intentions had been ascertained by the 
Soviets, there could be no justification for launching Zitadelle at all. Indeed, 
cancellation of the whole project may well have been what the general was 
hoping to secure from Hitler, notwithstanding the latter’s perception that Model 
seemed quite optimistic about the operation. This would possibly account for the 
lateness of Model’s final plan for the actual assault by Ninth Army on the 
salient. Alternatively, Model argued, the Germans should await a Soviet 
offensive, and then defeat it. Hitler rejected this revived ‘backhand’ for the same 
reasons he had rejected von Manstein’s original proposal. He would have no 
truck at all with Model’s other suggestion, that the German forces abandon the 
Orel salient and pull back to the shorter and more easily defensible line of the 
river Desna. As Hitler pondered the implications of the evidence, it was apparent 
that whilst the political and military imperatives that underpinned Zitadelle 
remained paramount in his mind, the conditions that he had stated were required 
for its successful execution were, judging by the content of the pictures, clearly 
fading with every passing day. Furthermore, no alternative plan acceptable to 
him lay to hand or was even conceivable in the light of German military 
weakness that would permit him to realise his overriding policy requirements. 


General Walter Model was highly respected by Hitler, but less so by many of those who served under him. 
Subordinates often described his personal manner in the most unflattering terms. Model was able to use 
photographic evidence of the Soviet defences to get Hitler to postpone Zitadelle from its original start date. 
He commanded Ninth Army throughout the course of the offensive. 


Field Marshal Gunther von Kluge was commander of Army Group Centre during Zitadelle. He played 
second-fiddle to his subordinate, General Walter Model, in both the planning and execution of the northern 
thrust of the offensive by Ninth Army. 


Model’s own unease had surfaced as early as 19 April — just four days after 
the issue of the plan for Zitadelle — during the course of a conference with his 
commanding generals and operations officers of the panzer divisions allocated to 
Ninth Army for the offensive. Reviewing the intelligence picture that was 
emerging of the burgeoning Soviet defences, he had already determined that the 
number of tanks and supporting vehicles allotted to Ninth Army for its assault on 
3 May was inadequate to the task of breaking through the northern sector of the 
salient. He had thereupon demanded of his superior, Field Marshal von Kluge, 
that Ninth Army be reinforced with no less than two extra panzer divisions and 
four infantry divisions. This imperious request resulted in a sharp exchange 
between them. Von Kluge told Model in quite categorical terms that the numbers 
of panzers and Assault Guns already allocated to Ninth Army was more than 
adequate for the task of breaking through the Soviet positions. After all, von 
Kluge observed, had not Model already assured both himself and OKH that this 
could be accomplished in two days and with the available armour in his original 
planning document of 9 April? 

The 366 operational panzers and Assault Guns allocated to Ninth Army to 
begin Zitadelle on 3 May were not the force with which it would finally enter 
combat on 5 July. For other than a handful of Tigers, the full weight of the attack 


was to be borne by 138 Panzer IVs, 93 Panzer IIIs, 130 StuGs of the Assault 
Gun battalions and assorted panzerjdger. While Operational Order No.6 had 
stated that the ‘best weapons’ were to be earmarked for the offensive, it is clear 
that this was hyperbole. None of the new panzers and other AFVs such as the 
Panther, Ferdinand, and Brummbdr, which would eventually make their 
battlefield debut in July, could possibly have been available for employment on 
the original start date. There is no suggestion in the documentation pertaining to 
the original date of 3 May that the success of Zitadelle was seen in any way to 
hinge on the employment of this new equipment or the addition of a larger 
number of panzers over and above the provided allocation. Hitler, Zeitzler and 
von Kluge thus all assumed that the medium Panzer IIIs and IVs, supported by 
Assault Guns and with a leavening of heavy Tigers, would be more than 
adequate for Ninth Army to see Zitadelle through to a successful conclusion. 
Von Manstein probably shared such a view, for although the allocation of 67 
Tigers to 4th Panzer Army and Army Detachment Kempf was more generous 
than those for Ninth Army, the bulk of Army Group South’s panzer strength 
earmarked for the operation was comprised of 235 Panzer IIs, 280 Panzer IVs, 
supporting Assault Guns and panzerjdger. In either case, weaponry was not what 
the Germans presumed to be the primary factor that would determine the 
successful outcome of the enterprise. Rather, they had placed the emphasis on 
the surprise, shock and speed of its execution catching an enemy in the throes of 
preparing for his own summer offensive and therefore not at full strength. 

As photographic evidence flowed into Model’s headquarters on a daily basis, 
the more it had fed his growing unease with his army’s allotted task. In 
consequence, he had submitted a new report to OKH in which he increased the 
time required to cut through the Soviet defences to six days. This new estimate 
unnerved Hitler. He had already voiced his concern over Model’s original figure 
of two days, seeing even this as likely to entail very heavy losses to the attacking 
forces. In order therefore to apprise himself of the situation in more detail, he 
summoned Model to Berchtesgaden so that he could present his views in person. 
He arrived on 27 April. Model’s growing reservations had in the meantime been 
further reinforced by intelligence disclosing that even with the addition of the 
new schurzen — armoured aprons — to the Panzer HI and IV, they would still 
prove vulnerable to Soviet 14.5mm anti-tank rifles, which, as the primary anti- 
tank weapon of the Soviet infantry, would be encountered in their thousands 
within the salient. This clearly had major implications for the scale of losses the 


panzer formations must experience. 

The volume of evidence produced by Model also served to feed Hitler’s own 
growing unease, not so much about the need for the offensive, but rather with the 
manner of its proposed execution. His doubts had surfaced within days of his 
signing Order No.6, when he had expressed his misgivings to Zeitzler as to 
whether the obvious employment of a pincer attack on the salient could hope to 
realise the essential pre-requisite of surprise, thus prompting him to suggest an 
alternative plan. 

This would involve pulling out the panzer formations from their present 
positions and redeploying them en masse to the west of the bulge around Rylsk, 
to allow them to thrust into the centre of the salient and split it in two. As enemy 
defences in this sector of the bulge were much weaker, this would be easier than 
the panzer formations battering their way through fixed Soviet defences on the 
scale of those found on either neck of the salient. The Germans could then roll 
up the Soviet formations from the rear, with a corresponding reduction in losses 
among the attacking formations. While clearly there was some superficial merit 
in Hitler’s suggestion, Zeitzler nevertheless reacted to it with alarm. He decided 
to fly to Berchtesgaden in order to scotch this alternative plan and stiffen Hitler’s 
resolve to stay with the agreed design for the offensive. 

He arrived on 21 April, replete with a mass of maps, tables and other 
information to support his position. Zeitzler stated his case for retaining the 
original plan for Zitadelle by demonstrating to the Führer the impracticality of 
redeploying the large number of mobile formations and the vast stocks of 
supplies amassed to support the offensive from their present staging areas. He 
swung the argument by pointing out how redeployment would clearly rob the 
Germans of that small window of opportunity at the very beginning of the dry 
season when they would find the Soviets unprepared, and upon which the 
success of Zitadelle was contingent. Zeitzler remained wedded to the absolute 
need to see the offensive underway as soon as possible. Hitler allowed himself to 
be convinced, though he remained far from sanguine about the matter. 
Preparations for the launch of Zitadelle had thus continued apace until Model’s 
intervention. 

In the meantime, Army Group South had also muddied the waters, when at 
the end of April it served notice of a substantial increase in the allocation of 
Soviet reserves to the Voronezh Front. These were estimated as amounting to at 
least eight tank and five mechanized corps, all of which it was assumed would 


be encountered during the course of their assault on the southern neck of the 
salient. The report’s conclusion made salutary reading, stating that the Germans 
‘must assume complete enemy preparations for defence, including counter- 
attacks of his strong motorised and armoured forces, which must be expected’. 

Hitler’s proposal to redeploy and assault the bulge on a western axis has been 
seen by some as representing a viable alternative to the original plan of a 
concentric assault on the salient. The advantage of the new proposal was that it 
would have allowed the Germans to assail the Kursk salient without needing 
their armour to assault the vast Soviet defence system that protected either side 
of the neck of the bulge. But would the Soviets have stood by and permitted the 
Germans to undertake such a fundamental redeployment of their forces without 
responding accordingly? Quite clearly the answer must be no. We have already 
seen how the Soviet defensive strategy was keyed to their perception of German 
offensive intentions. Continual and comprehensive reconnaissance of enemy 
positions was undertaken by the Red Army in order to gauge these, so that their 
defences could be constantly updated and modified to ensure maximum 
effectiveness in their response. They would in the course of this process have 
divined any shift in German planning at a very early stage. Disengagement by 
the Germans on such a scale could not have gone unnoticed, especially given the 
Soviets’ particular focus on the disposition of the panzer divisions as the primary 
indicator of German offensive intentions. Nor in practice would German radio 
security have been tight enough to prevent leakage in their signals traffic. This 
would have permitted the Soviets who were eavesdropping on German radio 
channels to know what they were doing. Orders and directives for such a 
massive undertaking would have been transmitted employing Enigma encryption 
and non-Morse teleprinter radio signals, both of which, as we have seen, were 
being read by the British and made available to Moscow. The Soviets would thus 
have been in receipt of ample intelligence of such a major re-orientation of 
German strategy and would have reacted. Given the covert massing of Soviet 
forces for the planned counter-offensive against the Orel salient, even prior to 
the launch of Zitadelle, it seems reasonable to infer that a withdrawing Ninth 
Army would have left the Germans highly vulnerable to a pre-emptive Soviet 
offensive. 

Increasingly aware of growing Soviet strength and adaptability, Model 
suggested to Hitler that von Manstein’s ‘backhand’ proposal should once more 
be given serious thought. This was again rejected. Hitler’s political motivations 


for persisting with the offensive notwithstanding, it has rarely been pointed out 
that perhaps the Germans now had no other choice but to go through with the 
plan as it stood. Their operational alternatives, once their mobile formations 
were in place for Zitadelle, in the light of the lack of appreciable military 
reserves to screen their true intentions, were virtually negligible. The truth may 
have slowly dawned, although it seems to have remained unvoiced, that in 
committing all their valuable military formations to Zitadelle, the Germans now 
found themselves ‘locked into’ a potentially desperate situation without recourse 
to any alternative strategy, in the hope that they would win through in the end. 
The Germans had unwittingly grabbed a ferocious tiger by the tail and now 
found themselves unable to let it go! 

In consequence of his meeting with Model, Hitler announced a postponement 
of the offensive of two days to 5 May, and subsequently, on the morning of 30 
April, a second delay of a further four days, to 9 May. Ostensibly, the reason 
given was that heavy rains in the region were hampering the final deployment of 
units to their start lines. However, the decision by OKH that same afternoon to 
order front line commanders to destroy all extant orders pertaining to Zitadelle 
pending a new launch date was indicative of the growing uncertainty about the 
whole enterprise that now seemed to grip the major players on the German side. 
Indeed, Hitler had indicated to Zeitzler in private that he had in mind an even 
longer delay — to at least 12 June. He expressed concern that Ninth Army simply 
was not strong enough and that unless there was substantial reinforcement of the 
German forces earmarked for the offensive — especially in armour — then he 
doubted whether it would be possible to generate a kessel before the Soviets had 
time to withdraw their forces from the salient. In order to thrash out the issues 
arising from Model’s report, Hitler convened a conference in Munich for 4 May. 

As von Manstein was on sick leave at the beginning of May, he was informed 
of his need to attend by his chief of staff, Generalmajor Busse. The latter was 
present at a pre-meeting discussion between Zeitzler and von Manstein, the 
contents of which were taken down, as were those of the meeting itself, by 
Busse. 

The substance of the recorded exchange between the two men gives the lie to 
the notion that it was Zeitzler who held out for this and subsequent delays to the 
offensive. In this matter, the Head of the OKH remained totally wedded to the 
rationale that underpinned Operational Order No.6, founded on the premise that 
its success was absolutely conditional on its early execution. It is apparent that 


he was already profoundly concerned with the Fihrer’s desire to delay the 
launch of the offensive until the second week of June. It was Hitler who, 
following his meeting with Model, determined that the chances of Zitadelle 
succeeding would be enhanced, in spite of all the evidence of the growing 
strength of the Soviet defences, by awaiting the arrival of large numbers of the 
new generation of technically superior armoured fighting vehicles. These 
included the Panther, the Ferdinand and others that were due to enter service in 
the next few months. He further observed that this delay would also benefit 
existing mobile formations by allowing them to receive a substantial number of 
additional Tigers, Panzer IVs and Assault Guns from the rising numbers of 
machines leaving the production lines, ‘beefing up’ up the forces that had 
already been allocated to Zitadelle. The new types, Hitler argued, must surely 
impart a power and momentum to the German assault that the Soviets would be 
unable to resist, no matter how strong their defences. Zeitzler was unconvinced. 
He told Manstein: 


Preparations are already advanced. The troops are mentally ready for 
battle and look forward to it with optimism. Therefore any postponement 
will be to the enemy’s advantage. 


Nor did he believe that the new weapons Hitler was looking to would be ready 
for service or available in quantity by 12 June. As we shall see, Zeitzler was to 
be proven correct. Continuing teething problems with the Panther, which Hitler 
increasingly came to see as the great ‘battle winner’, were to prompt even further 
delays beyond 12 June. Although Zeitzler had yet to express any desire to see 
the offensive abandoned — that would come later — he knew that such a notion 
was unacceptable to Hitler. The Führer was adamant that ‘given the overall 
military and political situation, the first offensive of the year has to result in a 
conclusive success.’ If it was necessary to live with a short delay that would 
serve to render the offensive assets of the German forces more powerful to 
assure this victory, then so be it! 

The subsequent meeting is also of more than passing interest in that its later 
description by a few sources has included persons who were not actually present. 
In the post-war memoirs game of ‘pass the buck’, it suited some, who were 
there, to have had invented the attendance of significant figures, such as Speer 
and Jodl, who were not. Their contributions to the discussion with Hitler were 


fictitious, and self-serving for those who invoked them. Those actually present 
were — apart from Zeitzler, Guderian, Schmundt and the Luftwaffe Chief of 
Staff, Hans Jeschonneck — either from the OKH or serving commanders from the 
Ostheer. These included von Manstein, von Kluge and a number of senior staff 
officers from their respective army groups. Model however was not in 
attendance. This assemblage would have thus been in keeping with Hitler’s 
tendency to separate matters concerning the eastern front and the OKH from 
those in all other theatres that fell within the purview of the OKW. 

The meeting opened, according to Guderian, who had been hurriedly 
summoned to attend whilst on an inspection trip of armoured formations 
rebuilding in France, with Hitler delivering a speech lasting some three-quarters 
of an hour. He took his lead from the intelligence pictures and views submitted 
by Model some days before. It is clear from his demeanour that he had been 
disturbed by the implications for Zitadelle arising from the irrefutable evidence 
of the growing strength of Soviet defences and their anticipation of the coming 
German offensive. Clearly, the original military rationale for Zitadelle was now 
questionable, inasmuch as the assaulting German forces would by no means 
catch the Soviet forces unprepared in the process of assembling for their own 
offensive. It would seem that the boot was now on the other foot, and the Soviets 
were awaiting the German attack. 

The wider strategic backdrop was rendered more problematic for the German 
leader by the imminent destruction of the Axis position in Tunisia. Even as 
Hitler spoke, General Alexander was launching the final stage of the Allied 
offensive against the surviving German and Italian forces in the theatre, leading 
to their unconditional surrender nine days later. It is clear that with the writing 
on the wall for German forces there, Hitler had already determined in his own 
mind that the inevitable fallout would be the departure of Italy from the War in 
the near future. It was therefore necessary to begin concrete planning for military 
measures there. It was imperative that the Italian peninsula be employed as a 
theatre of war in order to keep the fighting as far as possible from the borders of 
the Reich. Thus, OKW had begun to formulate contingency plans to cover this 
eventuality even prior to the fall of Tunisia. These were formalized by early May 
in Operations Alarich and Konstantin, which envisaged a rapid military 
occupation of Italy and of the Balkans, in tandem with Axis, which charged 
Wehrmacht forces to rapidly neutralise, disarm and intern all Italian forces in 
both theatres. 


Hitler must have been of the conviction that events in the Mediterranean 
might soon present a greater short-term military danger to Germany than the 
situation on the Eastern Front. Only this could account for the verbal instruction 
he had issued to Zeitzler at the beginning of May to generate contingency orders 
for the immediate transfer of no less than six mobile formations, including the 
three panzer grenadier divisions of the SS Panzer Corps, to Italy. His willingness 
to accept that it might be necessary to invoke such an order even before the 
launch of Zitadelle surely implies that Hitler was prepared to abandon the whole 
idea of the eastern offensive, if the situation in southern Europe demanded. Not 
only did these six powerful mobile formations equate to a sizeable proportion of 
the forces drawn up for Operation Zitadelle, but the SS formations had been 
allocated such a central role in its execution that their removal would have 
entirely undermined it. That Hitler was prepared to entertain this possibility until 
22 May, means that to make the reason for the series of delays to Zitadelle 
simply the implications of Model’s report, is unrealistic. Italy may well have 
been the real motive for the delay — indeed, he was later to state as much in his 
meeting with the field commanders at the beginning of July at Rastenburg. That 
no forces were transferred in the longer term had to do with the eventual timing 
of events in the Mediterranean. As we shall see, once the invasion of Sicily 
began on 10 July, Hitler wasted little time in calling off his eastern offensive. 

Hitler now canvassed the views of the participants. He turned first to von 
Manstein. The Commander of Army Group South expressed the view that the 
offensive could still succeed, but only if launched before the end of the month, 
and added the proviso, which irked Hitler, only if he also received further 
infantry divisions — a request that was dismissed by the leader on the ostensibly 
unassailable grounds that none were available. Hitler then made the fallacious 
assertion, no doubt assuming such a thing to be self-evident, that the allocation 
of more panzers would compensate for the lack of infantry. This comment 
suggests that even by 1943, Hitler had still not grasped the true nature of mobile 
warfare. 

Busse notes that Manstein added a further rider in stating that the offensive 
would have to start ‘before the fall of Tunis’ — an event which occurred just two 
days after the meeting! Although von Manstein states that he drew Hitler’s 
attention to the danger of a delay in Russia, making the launch of Zitadelle 
coincide with the expected Allied landing in southern Europe, he clearly did not 
do so explicitly. It must be assumed that this somewhat oblique reference is what 


he presumed passed for such. He also expressed his concern over the growing 
strength of Soviet forces on the Mius-Donets front and considered that they 
would go on to the attack there in June. 

Von Kluge was cool about the manner in which Model had apparently gone 
over his head to Hitler, and reiterated his earlier conviction that Ninth Army was 
more than strong enough for the task as it stood, and that the offensive should 
proceed sooner rather than later. Guderian was of the view that more equipment 
should be brought forward to reduce manpower losses but qualified this by 
stating that it should be allocated to one or other wing of the offensive to make it 
‘totally powerful at one point’. It thus followed that he was in favour of a delay 
and went along with Hitler in this matter. Jeschonnek was of the same mind as 
Guderian, advocating the commitment of Luftwaffe assets to support the attack 
‘at one single point’. Significantly, none of the senior commanders present 
actually spoke out against the offensive. 

Busse noted: “The Fiihrer closed the meeting without having reached a final 
decision. It is however apparent that he has already decided on a postponement.’ 

It took just a matter of days for it to become apparent that making the launch 
date of Zitadelle conditional upon the availability of unproven and still 
temperamental new AFYVs, was raising a hostage to fortune. In a meeting held in 
Berlin on 10 May, which had been called specifically to examine the progress of 
Panther development and production, Guderian was unequivocal in rejecting the 
siren voices that saw these new machines as the answer to the problem. ‘I don’t 
regard the new Panther or Ferdinand as ripe for active service. They are still 
suffering from numerous teething troubles, as is perfectly natural with such new 
types — and we can’t possibly clear these up in five or six weeks!’ 

The specialist testimony of the Inspector General of Panzer Troops was 
however ignored. What Guderian had failed to appreciate was that these new 
machines appealed directly to Hitler’s imagination. The leader had begun to 
display an abiding faith in the power of technologically superior weapons to 
secure victory. As the War situation worsened, Hitler was increasingly coming 
to view such weaponry as a panacea for Germany’s decreasing military power 
relative to its materially more powerful enemies. Kursk is probably the best of a 
number of examples that can be invoked to illustrate this facet of Hitler’s modus 
operandi as war leader. (The V-2, the ‘wonder weapon’, is another, and the last.) 
In fact, only by acknowledging this focus can we understand his willingness to 
abandon his earlier, almost obsessive insistence to see the operation executed 


rapidly, and tolerate thereafter further delays to the timetable for the offensive in 
order to assure their participation, which pushed the launch date for Zitadelle 
back to July. 

Henceforth Hitler would operate with the conviction that these new machines 
were the key with which he could unlock the massive Soviet defences in the 
Kursk salient. He was to remain wedded to the idea even when other factors 
relating to the operation clearly made him quail at the prospect. He was to admit 
candidly to Guderian, when the latter made a determined attempt to wean Hitler 
away from the notion altogether, that the prospect of launching Zitadelle left him 
feeling ‘sick to his stomach’ with apprehension. His closing words on 4 May, the 
injunction that ‘Zitadelle must not fail’, may have carried more than a touch of 
controlled hysteria. It is likely that he was fully aware that what was still 
perceived as a ‘limited operation’, was emerging as a de facto ‘decisive battle’ 
by virtue of the ever-growing number of primary assets being committed to it. 
By the time of its final launch, Zitadelle would have sucked in no less than 46 
per cent of the Wehrmacht’s whole front line tank strength. 

Thus it was, on the day after the Munich conference, that OKH issued a new 
start date for Zitadelle, 12 June; a delay of no less than five weeks, for an 
offensive whose very raison d’étre was its immediate and rapid execution! 
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.. AFTER DELAY 


ven the date of 12 June, was not immutable. When, at the beginning of that 

month, it became apparent that Guderian’s ‘problem child’, the Panther, 
needed a further rebuild to address the numerous deficiencies that the first had 
left undone, it was evident that even this date was no longer tenable. 

By then Hitler’s attention focused not so much on Russia, where all remained 
quiet, but on Italy. Indeed, the ongoing problems with the Panther proffered a 
useful and credible excuse for further delay to Zitadelle, as Hitler seemed 
unwilling to proceed in the East if matters in Italy might still take a turn for the 
worse. The leader was firmly convinced that there were many in Italy’s military 
and political establishment just looking and waiting for an opportunity to get out 
of the war. A major offensive in Russia, which would preoccupy German 
attention and resources, would provide the optimum circumstance in which to do 
so. Allied intentions were also being gauged, especially as on 11 June, the island 
of Pantelleria — lying between Tunisia and Sicily and a providing useful 
stepping-stone for any invasion attempt — had been bludgeoned into submission 
by mass bombing. 

For Jodl and the OKW, this event now precipitated their own attempts to 
convince Hitler to abandon the Kursk offensive, for they now had every 
expectation that an Allied landing in southern Europe could not be far off. As 
their planning to address this eventuality still turned on pulling out forces from 
the East already earmarked for Zitadelle, it seemed ever more likely that this 
continuing irresolution would see the Kursk offensive coincide with the expected 
allied landings. It was this awareness that was responsible for the increasingly 
fractious and acrimonious relations with Zeitzler and OKW. It was recognized 
by OKW that there could be ‘no intention of withdrawing forces from the East 


other than in an exceptional emergency’. Nonetheless, OKW ‘argued that it was 
essential that those divisions in that theatre already earmarked for transfer to 
Italy should not otherwise be committed or even employed until further orders’. 
With this in mind, on 18 June, the Operations Staff presented a detailed 
submission to Hitler, setting forth the reasons why, given the uncertainty over 
Allied intentions in the Mediterranean theatre, Zitadelle should be cancelled 
forthwith. While OKW was denied detailed knowledge of the actual strength of 
the mobile forces assembling in the East by Zeitzler, who jealously guarded such 
information, it was nonetheless conversant with the general nature and scale of 
the unprecedented build-up taking place around the salient. OKW proceeded to 
recommend the withdrawal of the bulk of assembled panzer and motorised 
infantry formations so that two mobile reserves could be formed. One of these 
would be stationed in Russia, and the other deployed in Germany. The latter 
would thus be ‘on hand’ to respond rapidly to any Allied moves. 

Even as his professional military began to express serious doubts about the 
whole enterprise, Goebbels noted in late June that the Fiihrer had become quite 
optimistic about a successful outcome to Zitadelle. He confided to his diary that 
Hitler had told him the Wehrmacht had never been so strong in the East since 
1941 and that the next few weeks would see delivery of numerous Panthers and 
more Tigers, the latter being in his view ‘the best tank in the world at present’. 
Such armoured might, he crowed, would prove irresistible. Nonetheless, it is 
also clear that the scope of his eastern ambitions had contracted, as he also 
revealed to Goebbels that he had given up any notion of reaching the Urals, and 
that he had shelved any further prospect of capturing the Caucasus oilfields and 
pushing on to the Middle East. The latter was clearly at variance with views he 
had expressed some months before, and made a mockery of any rationale he 
could offer for the retention of the Gotenkopf in the Kuban, with its continuing 
drain on valuable resources that could be better employed elsewhere. 
Nonetheless, Hitler repeated a view that he had expressed on a number of 
occasions, when he stated that the ongoing drain of manpower and starvation 
would force the Soviet Union to collapse, ‘one day’. 

Yet by June, Zeitzler felt the need to express his first public doubts about the 
wisdom of continuing with the offensive due to the endless delays foisted upon 
the German forces by the non-delivery of new equipment and the unambiguous 
evidence of the ever-growing strength of the Soviet defences. It was somewhat 
ironic that the Army Chief of Staff then suggested embracing an alternative 


strategy that bore more than a passing resemblance to von Manstein’s 
‘backhand’ proposal that had been rejected in March. His growing doubt and 
concern was being fed by the intelligence assessments of the Fremde Heer Ost. 
This body was painting an increasingly pessimistic picture of Soviet preparations 
and of declining German chances for success. It was however to no avail. On 21 
June, Hitler determined to proceed with the original design for Zitadelle, naming 
3 July as the start date. Last moment representations from Model, asking for 
another few days preparation time, saw Hitler delay it a final time, fixing the 
launch date, in secret, for 5 July. 

Even now, this was not enough to settle the debate. In the closing days of 
June, Jodl had returned from leave, and had been horrified to see how the 
strategic picture was unfolding and the manner in which the voracious demands 
for men, divisions and equipment to service Zitadelle was holding wider German 
military aims hostage. So strongly did he feel about this matter that he penned a 
precise, frank, and carefully worded report to Hitler in a bid to get him to 
reconsider the whole matter, at the eleventh hour, stating unambiguously that 
Zitadelle could achieve nothing beyond a local tactical success in the East. He 
said it would certainly have no impact upon the wider strategic canvas, and it 
would squander vital military resources at this time, especially when, in Jodl’s 
view, the real danger lay elsewhere. 

This remarkably perceptive analysis of the true worth of Zitadelle, puncturing 
as it did the hyperbole and high-flown rhetoric surrounding the importance of the 
intended operation, caused Hitler to pause for reflection, on the cusp. In spite of 
the lingering antipathy the German leader still felt towards the commander of the 
OKW, arising from their falling out the previous summer, both the vehemence 
with which Jodl had expressed his case and the cogency of his argument shook 
the Führer. 

Nonetheless, the deliberation Jodl’s report had prompted was temporary, for 
within a few days, convinced in his own mind that matters in Italy were now 
under control and that victory must attend German arms given the strength of the 
forces now deployed to execute the offensive, Hitler girded his loins. In that 
resolute fashion by which he set such store when arriving at important decisions, 
he re-affirmed his commitment to launch Zitadelle on 5 July. The die was now 
irrevocably cast. Final orders were drawn up and the clocks began counting 
down to the opening of Germany’s last and most disastrous offensive in the East. 
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have decided to fix the starting date of Zitadelle for the 5th of July.’ With 

these words to his assembled field marshals, generals and corps 
commanders, who had been summoned at short notice to his East Prussian 
headquarters in the forest, Hitler had at last ended the weeks of hesitation and 
delay, and committed the German Army just three days hence to its greatest 
offensive in the East since the launch of Barbarossa. 

During the course of his address, the Führer provided justification for the 
repeated delays in launching the offensive, and in doing so offered his listeners 
an insight into what clearly still remained his overriding pre-occupation. While 
heaping blame on Germany’s feckless allies for the débâcle of Stalingrad, he 
nevertheless informed them that as long as there had remained the possibility of 
an Allied landing in Italy, he had needed to hold Zitadelle in abeyance. In order 
to deal with such an eventuality he would have had no other recourse but to draw 
on forces allocated to the eastern offensive to contest it. Now that he felt assured, 
at least in the short term, that an Allied landing was not in the offing, he felt 
confident that Zitadelle could proceed and that the operation would be 
successfully concluded in time to permit a subsequent transfer of forces from 
Russia to the west. Nonetheless, the more perceptive listeners must surely have 
inferred from his comments the Fiihrer’s likely response if his intelligence 
prediction was in error, and the Allies carried out their expected landings even 
whilst Zitadelle was in progress, for Hitler had indicated where his real priorities 
lay and even at this late date, they were not in Russia. 

It is also significant that in the process of bringing his homily to a close, he 
stressed the limited scope of this Eastern offensive by stating that its rationale 
lay in the need to ‘disrupt Soviet offensive intentions’ for the coming summer. 


Thus, despite Hitler’s rhetoric in his pre-battle message to his troops, there was 
no expectation, even if success attended German arms in this offensive, that such 
an outcome would yield final victory over the Soviet Union. In truth, he 
expected to win nothing more than great booty and provide for a short-term 
‘breathing space’ in the East. It is truly the measure of how low Germany’s 
military fortunes had sunk by this date that even when fielding the most 
powerful formations in the Heer, the anticipated fruits of success were so poor. 
Whilst the prestige of victory and great plunder was sought, time was the greater 
prize: time in which to re-deploy forces from an Eastern Front rendered 
temporarily quiescent by victory at Kursk, to defeat the expected Allied landings 
in Europe before the end of 1943. Thereafter, Hitler believed, he could once 
more turn his attention to Russia. 

Should Zitadelle fail, then there could be only one outcome. Herein perhaps 
lies the reason for his use of the word decisive: awareness on Hitler’s part, albeit 
not explicitly stated, that in the absence of any meaningful German reserves or 
any acceptable alternative plan, Germany’s fate turned on the outcome of this 
operation. Defeat at Kursk would bankrupt German fortunes in Russia, in 
consequence of which the military initiative would pass irrevocably into the 
hands of the Red Army, and with it, the course of the war in the East. For behind 
the complex and carefully presented persona who asserted the inevitability of 
German victory and demanded unquestioning faith in this outcome as the 
measure of loyalty to the cause, there is evidence that there lay the realist who 
already knew that the game was up. He had said as much to Rommel at the 
Berghof in June, when in a rare moment of candour he permitted this favoured 
one access to his innermost thoughts by revealing ‘He was aware that there was 
very little chance left of winning the war.’ This perhaps accounts for the seeming 
fatalism with which Hitler subsequently greeted the offensive’s failure, and the 
remarkable lack of recrimination he directed towards others after the event. 

Although adhering to convention, it should come then as no surprise to learn 
that when the Führer closed his address he did so with an invocation to the 
Almighty, that ‘He’ might bless German arms and grant them victory in the 
coming trial. Whilst there were some among the assembled feldherren who 
viewed the coming offensive with hopeful anticipation, it is also reasonable to 
assume that there were some of a more realistic disposition who believed that 
divine intervention may well be needed to aid them in their forthcoming task. 
For while it could not be denied that the German forces assembled for Zitadelle 


were well equipped, and trained to a level unmatched since the onset of the 
Russian campaign, many were aware that, apart from a dramatic increase in the 
size of the armoured forces allocated to it, the concept for the offensive had not 
changed at all since its first airing in Operational Order No.5 in March. The 
well-tried recipe of a concentric assault, employing armoured shears to excise 
the salient, thereby creating a ‘cauldron’ of encircled Soviet forces, was very 
much the hallmark of German offensive armoured tactics in the East, and had 
yielded immense victories in the past. But that was the problem. It was so utterly 
predictable! There were few illusions among the senior field commanders tasked 
with executing the Fihrer’s will in this matter. This offensive would be a slow 
and very bloody progress through immense Soviet defences, the probability of 
success of which, according to a report by the staff of 4th Panzer Army on 26 
June, ‘was declining daily’. 

The plan for Zitadelle provided by the OKH was simple, and its objectives 
were easily stated. It called for two large armoured assault groups to issue forth 
from either neck of the salient and eliminate it by means of a pincer assault. 
Ninth Army, from Army Group Centre, would attack from the sector to the west 
of MaloArchangelsk and drive south to effect a junction with the forces of Army 
Group South on the heights to the northeast of the city of Kursk. The primary 
objective was to seal off the Soviet forces within the salient, along a line from 
MaloArchangelsk, through Kursk, to Belgorod in the south. This would also 
create a new and more easily defensible front line, which would be shortened by 
270 kilometres. 

Subsequently, the encircled Soviet forces would be rapidly reduced, with the 
surviving soldiery being deported to Germany forthwith for service as slave 
labour in the armaments factories of the Reich. It would then be possible, the 
Germans assumed, having robbed the Soviets of the forces needed to conduct 
their planned summer offensive, to transfer the invaluable mobile divisions 
westward. These would then be on hand to defeat an Allied landing in the west. 

The plan employed by Ninth Army on 5 July differed only in being a more 
detailed and refined variant of that presented by Model to OKH for its 
consideration as far back as 12 April. In his original draft, Model had stated: 


On X-Day, 9th Army will break through the enemy positions between 
Trosna and MaloArchangelsk, with the co-operation of the forces on 
either side of the Orel-Kursk railway line, and attack with its main effort 


... up to the high ground attacking from the south through Oboyan and 
toward the Tim. 


The similarity can be seen in the final orders issued to Model by OKH in the 
closing days of June. These specified his task as follows: Ninth Army was to 
break through the defences of the Central Front on a very narrow frontage of 
forty kilometres between a line demarcated by the main Orel-Kursk road to the 
west and the railway linking the two cities to the east. Ninth Army was then to 
advance and meet up with the forces of Army Group South on the heights to the 
north of Kursk. A secondary thrust to the southeast, was to be launched 
simultaneously by the three infantry divisions of XXIII Corps, in order to 
capture and then anchor the eastern flank of Ninth Army on the important 
railway junction of MaloArchangelsk. This would then create a more coherent 
front line with Second Panzer Army, which lay to the north in the Orel salient. 


Ninth Army 


As of 1 July, Ninth Army comprised five Corps, albeit XX Corps under General 
of Infantry Freiherr von Roman was not committed to the offensive. Its four 
infantry divisions: the 45th, 72nd, 137th and 25th, were charged with protecting 
the right flank of Ninth Army during the course of its drive into the salient. The 
other four Corps, namely the XLVII Panzer Corps, XLI Panzer Corps, XXIII 
Corps and XLVI Panzer Corps committed to the offensive were each tasked with 
a specific role. Mobile units allocated to Ninth Army to realise the designated 
objectives amounted to six panzer divisions and one panzer grenadier division. 
Excluding the four infantry divisions of XX Corps, another ten were actually 
available to Model for the attack; (78th Sturm Division has been classified as an 
infantry division). 

The schwerpunkt of Model’s force was vested in the three tank divisions and 
one infantry division of XLVII Panzer Corps under the command of General of 
Panzer Troops, Joachim Lemelsen. Of the three panzer divisions allocated to 
Lemelsen, the weakest was the 20th (Pz.Abt.21), which was fielding just 57 
panzers comprising 15 Pz HI, 35 Pz IV and 7 Pz III.Bef. It was however, a 
misnomer to call this formation a panzer division, for it was in truth, an under- 
strength panzer grenadier division. 


The primary mobile formations of XLVII Panzer Corps were the 2nd 
(Pz.Regt.3) and 9th (Pz.Rgt.33) Panzer Divisions, with the former being the 
more powerful. Indeed, this division was, other than the elite Grossdeutschland 
division, one of the most powerful of all the army tank divisions in the Ostheer. 
2nd Panzer was fielding a total of 117 tanks and self propelled guns (compare 
this figure with that of September 1941, when this division first saw action in the 
Russia with 196 panzers on strength). This total broke down into one Pz II, 32 
Pz III, 66 Pz IV, 14 Pz.Bef. Mobile artillery support was provided by 12 Wespe 
and six Hummel SP guns. 9th Panzer was fielding 28 Pz III, 61 Pz IV, 9 Pz.Bef 
and six Hummel for a total of 104 panzers and SP guns. 

At the start of the attack, the offensive power of this Corps was raised by the 
attachment of the 45 Tiger 1 equipped s.Pz.Abt 505, albeit with just two of its 
companies on hand for 5 July with the third arriving from Germany on 8 July. 
However, just 31 were on strength for the start of the offensive along with 62 
StuG IIs belonging to 245th and 904th Assault Gun battalions. To help effect a 
rapid breach in the Soviet line, Lemelsen had also been allocated a specialist 
mine-clearing unit, in the form of the 312 (Funklenk) Pz.Co. Towed artillery 
available to the Corps amounted to 178 pieces, the fire from these being 
supplemented by the attachment of a werfer regiment with 54 launchers. The 
only infantry division allocated to this formation was the 6th, which, given the 
primary offensive role given to Lemelsen’s command in effecting a rapid breach 
of the Soviet line, was totally inadequate. 

Providing cover on Lemelsen’s eastern flank was the misnamed XLI Panzer 
Corps under General of Panzer Troops Harpe. This formation comprised the 
86th, 292nd Infantry Divisions and just one tank formation, namely the 18th 
(Pz.Abt.18) Panzer Division, which was seriously deficient in armour with just 
69 tanks on strength. As of the end of June, this number comprised 31 Pz HI and 
39 Pz IV. Harpe was to hold the 18th Panzer in reserve until the two infantry 
divisions had realised their task of capturing the high ground around the village 
of Ponyri. Nor was there any compensation in the strength of the two infantry 
divisions. Both the 86th and the 292nd were under-strength, with only six 
battalions each, in consequence of which they were deemed only suitable for 
‘limited offensive action’. Two Assault Gun battalions provided mobile fire 
support for these two formations, with both the 177 and 244 Sturmgeschutz 
Abteilungen being at full strength, each fielding 31 machines, including nine 
equipped with the 105mm Sturmhaubitze. The lack of significant panzer assets 


in XLI Panzer Corps had led to the allocation of supplemental armoured support 
with the attachment of the Ferdinands of Schwere Panzerjdger-Abteilungen 653 
and 654, and the Sturmpanzer IV Brummbdren of Sturmpanzer—Abteilung 216. 
As of 4 July, there were 83 Ferdinands available, with a further six in the 
workshops. To this was added 42 Sturmpanzer IVs, with 3 in short-and long- 
term repair. 

Designated to operate with the two Ferdinand battalions were Panzer- 
Kompanien (Fkl) 313 and 314 to help facilitate the breaching of the enemy 
minefields. Allocated the task of directing a secondary attack towards the town 
of Maloarchangelsk, was XXIII Corps under the command of General of 
Infantry Freissner. Deployed on Harpe’s right, this formation possessed no 
panzer divisions, its armoured component being the 62 StuG IIIs of the 185th 
and 189th Assault Gun battalions. Of the three divisions allocated to this Corps, 
two were infantry, with both the 216th and 383rd also being under-strength. 
However, the 78th Sturm (Assault) Division was a unique unit in composition 
and was Freissner’s primary assault formation. It was essentially an expanded 
infantry division with a strong towed anti-tank component comprising 71, 75mm 
PaK 40s and 25 Marder II and II panzerjdger. In compensation for its lack of 
tanks, the corps had been allotted a more powerful artillery component than had 
been allocated to Lemelsen’s command. Some 214 divisional and General 
Headquarters artillery pieces in conjunction with 57 medium and heavy werfers 
of the 51st Rocket Artillery Regiment conferred considerable firepower for the 
Corps assault. To help breach the large Soviet minefields protecting the primary 
target Freissner had also been allotted two armoured engineer companies each 
equipped with 96 Goliath remote-controlled tracked demolition devices. 

Deployed on Lemelsen’s western flank was General of Infantry Zorn’s XLVI 
Panzer Corps. The title of this formation was a total misnomer in that it actually 
possessed no panzer divisions at all, although it did field a limited tank 
contingent in the form of eight Panzer IVs and one Panzer III of the 6th Panzer 
Company, which had been detached from 12th Panzer Division for the period of 
the offensive. Although 31 StuG IIs of the 909th Assault Gun battalion 
supplemented these, the primary offensive power of the Corps lay in its infantry 
formations. These comprised the 7th, 31st, 102nd and the 258th Infantry 
Divisions. 

Held in reserve, and under Kluge’s direct command, were three further 
divisions. Comprising the 4th (Pz.Rgt.35) and 12th (Pz.Rgt.29) Panzer Divisions 


and the 10th Panzergrenadier Division. These were earmarked as the 
exploitation force to be released only when Army Group was certain that Model 
had secured a breakthrough of the Soviet defences and his mobile formations 
had secured freedom of movement to the rear of Rokossovsky’s defences. As of 
30 June, 4th Panzer had 93 serviceable panzers and 12th Panzer, 75. In either 
case, the bulk of their tanks were Panzer IIIs and IVs; 4th Panzer was also 
fielding 12 Wespe and six Hummel self-propelled artillery pieces. 

698 tanks (this figure does not include the 3rd company of sPz.Abt 505) and 
Assault Guns were available to Ninth Army. The latter type included the 83 
Ferdinand heavy tank destroyers and the 42 Brummbdren serving with the 656th 
sPz.Jg Regiment. The remainder of the Assault Guns were StuG IIs deployed in 
Assault Gun battalions and detachments.In all cases, AFV strength represents 
those available on 4 July and thus are the likely totals for those actually available 
for combat at dawn on 5 July. Although Model had been originally promised 
Panthers, none were received, with all those fielded for Zitadelle being 
employed with 4th Panzer Army. In addition, many panzerjdger were deployed 
throughout the participating panzer and infantry divisions. 

The presumption that the offensive was expected to last no longer than ten 
days can be inferred from the rations allocation to Ninth Army in mid-June, 
which amounted to enough to feed 266,000 troops for that period. Although now 
envisaged as taking longer to achieve than when first mooted in March, it was 
still a prime requirement of Zitadelle that the operation succeed quickly so as to 
avoid excessive losses. Other supply allocations to Model included some 12,000 
tons of ammunition, 11,182 cubic metres of fuel and no less than 6,000 tons of 
feed to provide sustenance for the 50,000 horses that were in service with the 
participating divisions. This latter statistic is noteworthy in illustrating the 
degree to which the German forces committed to Zitadelle, in spite of the 
especial allocation of wheeled and tracked support vehicles to them for the 
offensive, were still heavily dependant upon the mass use of horses for mundane 
and sometimes essential transportation tasks. 


This Tiger I belongs to the s.Pz.Abt 505 which was attached to Ninth Army for the purposes of the 
offensive. It is carrying barbed wire on the hull sides to prevent Russian infantry gaining a handhold on the 
tank. Only two of the companies of 505 were on hand to begin the offensive, with the third arriving from 
Germany some days into the battle. 


Army Group South: 4th Panzer Army 


It was in the south of the salient that the main German offensive effort was to be 
made. This was vested in the nine panzer and panzer grenadier divisions and 
eight infantry divisions fielded by Army Group South. Of these, six of the 
mobile and six of the infantry divisions had been allocated to the two panzer 
corps comprising 4th Panzer Army under the command of the highly 
experienced Colonel General Hermann Hoth. As of 4 July, it was deployed along 
a 16-kilometre front between Gertsovka and Belgorod and fielding some 1,100 


panzers and Assault Guns. This was a concentration of armour and firepower 
unmatched by any other German army during the course of the war. Although 
such a force had not been available when the attack had been scheduled for early 
May, neither Hitler nor Zeitzler envisaged that the substance of their directive 
had in any way been changed by the time the offensive was eventually launched 
on 5 July. Operational Order No.6 stated that Army Group South 


Colonel General Hoth was commander of the Fourth Panzer Army during Zitadelle. As such, Hoth would 
oversee one of the most powerful assemblages of armoured might ever deployed by the German Army for a 
single offensive. 


... will jump off with strongly concentrated forces from the Belgorod- 
Tomarovka line, break through the Prilepy—Oboyan line, and link up with 
attacking armies of Army Group Centre east of Kursk. 


Thus, as of 15 April, Hitler and Zeitzler envisaged that 4th Panzer Army with its 
two panzer corps would thrust forward on a straight line, northward from its 
start position, to secure the crossings over the River Psel to the south of Oboyan. 


Hoth’s forces would then drive forward to conclude a rapid junction with Ninth 
Army to the east of Kursk. The new German front would then be established 
along the line Nezhegol-Kprocha sector — Skordnoye — Tim. 

Although the Soviets were uncertain before the launch of Zitadelle on which 
axis 4th Panzer Army’s primary assault would fall, once launched, their 
assumption, which served to govern their reading of Hoth’s actions and 
intentions over the first five days of Zitadelle, was that the main offensive drive 
was directly northward — towards Kursk via Oboyan. This perception of the 
German offensive plan also continued to colour Soviet post-war explanations as 
to how the battle in the south evolved. Glantz and House adopted it as the 
conceptual framework in their monumental treatment of the battle as seen from 
the Russian perspective. Their analysis of how the battle in the south of the 
salient unfolded, is grounded on the premise that Hoth did indeed seek to 
execute his part in the offensive exactly as it had been laid down in Operational 
Order No.6. Whilst this supports their thesis as to why the German offensive 
developed in the way that it did, this is not in fact the strategy Hoth employed. 

This necessarily places a different gloss on our understanding of the manner 
in which 4th Panzer Army’s offensive actually developed between 8 and 12 
July. 

The documentary corrective to the Soviet/Glantz and House view has an 
impeccable provenance in that it was penned by General of Infantry Freidrich 
Fangohr, who served as the Chief of Staff of 4th Panzer Army in the period prior 
to and during the course of Zitadelle. He was thus party to Hoth’s detailed 
thinking on these matters at the time. Furthermore, his views were set down as 
his contribution to the coverage of the Battle of Kursk produced for the US 
Army Historical Program in 1947, and, as Professor Steven H. Newton has 
observed, was thus written ‘long before any of this material had become 
controversial’. Although the initial operations order issued by Army Group 
South was predicated on executing the thrust to the Psel as set down in Hitler’s 
Operational Order No.6, by the second week of May this had already been 
superseded by the decision to shift the schwerpunkt of 4th Panzer Army away 
from Oboyan and towards Prokhorovka instead. Whether by oversight or design, 
or simply because in his opinion such a matter fell purely within his own 
purview as Army Group commander, it would seem that von Manstein chose not 
to communicate this major amendment to Rastenburg. 

It was on 10/11 May that he and Hoth met to carry out a detailed assessment 


of the OKH directive at 4th Panzer Army headquarters. In the light of 
intelligence of the battlefield and of enemy dispositions and projected intentions 
acquired and formulated since the issue of the original planning document, Hoth 
had proposed a modified plan. He observed that due to their unfamiliarity with 
the terrain, OKH had omitted to take account of the lie of the land to the south of 
Oboyan, which favoured the defender. They had thus neglected to consider the 
difficulties that would be encountered by the massed armour of two panzer corps 
as it made a tortuous and narrow passage through the poorly drained environs on 
either side of the designated crossing point over the River Psel. Furthermore, 
recent intelligence on the deployment of Soviet forces suggested a build-up of 
armoured units around Oboyan that would substantially stiffen enemy resistance. 
Attempting to force a crossing by hundreds of panzers over a river set amid 
numerous ponds and marshy terrain, whilst under attack by massed Soviet 
armour and artillery, was hardly a recipe for the rapid progress demanded by 
Hitler. 

Of greater import, however, was the perception that the Soviet strategic 
armoured reserve, believed deployed near Korocha, would, once the offensive 
had begun, approach from the east and make its entry onto the Kursk battlefield 
via the land bridge between the rivers Psel and Donets and the town of 
Prokhorovka. It would thus attempt to ‘crash’ into the eastern flank of 4th Panzer 
Army so as to catch it at its most vulnerable — with its massed armour 
concentrated and engaged in heavy fighting to force a passage of the Psel. To 
execute the drive on Kursk in this fashion would, in Hoth’s opinion, create a 
situation that could ‘quickly turn into a disaster’. Although Operational Order 
No.6 had allocated the role of defeating the enemy reserve to the III Panzer 
Corps of Army Detachment Kempf, Hoth was of the view that its strength would 
not be enough to prevail over the Soviet force and the threat it posed was too 
great a risk to leave to chance. He thus amended the plan so that 4th Panzer 
Army was now to ‘anticipate an engagement with Soviet armoured forces near 
Prokhorovka prior to continuing the attack towards Kursk’ (author’s italics). It 
was therefore ‘vital to employ the strongest possible force in such a fight, so that 
we could compel the enemy to meet us on terrain of our choosing in which the 
panzer divisions could fully exploit their superior mobility unhampered by the 
Psel River’. 

Hoth’s proposal, to which von Manstein readily acceded, and which 
subsequently became ‘the basis for all further operational planning’ by 4th 


Panzer Army and Army Detachment Kempf, whilst adhering to the spirit of 
OKH’s original plan that 4th Panzer Army drive northward on Kursk, 
nonetheless abandoned the notion of effecting a massed crossing of the Psel at 
Oboyan. At the appropriate time, even as it was approaching the river as if 
heading for the crossing point, Hoth would order his two Panzer Corps to swing 
their axis of advance from the north to the northeast. Vesting the schwerpunkt of 
the German assault in the SS Panzer Corps, and with 48th Panzer Corps tasked 
with aggressively screening Hausser’s left flank, he intended the three Waffen 
SS panzer grenadier divisions to then confront and defeat the Soviet strategic 
armoured reserve as it made its passage towards the Kursk battlefield in the 
vicinity of Prokhorovka. III Panzer Corps would also be on hand to aid the 
destruction of the Soviet tank forces by assailing the enemy’s southern flank. 
Interestingly, at this stage of the planning process, Hoth saw the possibility of 
involving some of the forces of 48th Panzer Corps in this confrontation, 
including the new Panthers, albeit in a yet undetermined fashion. Such a 
concentration of armour, Hoth believed, should see the Germans through to 
victory. 

Thereafter, it would be possible to turn north, and having crossed the Psel to 
the east of Oboyan, resume the advance on Kursk, albeit by a longer route than 
that originally envisaged. So crucial was this amendment to the original plan 
appreciated to be, that when General Theodor Busse, who served as Chief of 
Staff to Army Group South during the battle, came to write the overview for the 
post-war Zitadelle study for the US Army, he noted that the destruction of the 
Soviet armoured reserve around Prokhorovka was accepted as being the ‘pre- 
requisite for the overall success of the operation’. It was not therefore an ad hoc 
modification to the original plan thrown together during the course of the battle 
by Hoth to address operational problems that had arisen since the launch of the 
offensive, but the key element in 4th Panzer Army’s plan to achieve victory in 
the south of the salient. 

Hoth, although optimistic as to the outcome of the offensive, was nonetheless 
realistic about the challenge ahead. Although 4th Panzer Army’s intelligence on 
the actual strength of the enemy was flawed, its perception was still one that 
recognised the problematic nature of the defences they were to assail. Fangohr 
noted that Hoth 


... drew von Manstein’s attention to the fact that breaking through the 


Russian defensive system would be difficult, costly and time consuming. 
He did not expect 4th Panzer Army to achieve strategic freedom of 
movement until we had penetrated the line Teterevino-Novenkoye, 
roughly twenty-seven to thirty kilometres southeast of Oboyan, where the 
third and final Soviet defensive belt was located. 


Hoth’s words were prescient, for in this pre-offensive analysis he predicts the 
fate of Zitadelle in the south of the salient. Nonetheless, if at the time there 
existed a rational basis for the ever-optimistic outlook of either man, it lay in 
their joint conviction that it was the qualitative edge of their soldiery and the 
equipment they were fielding that would see them through to victory. Indeed, on 
paper, it was unquestionably true that 4th Panzer Army was one of the most 
powerful formations ever deployed by the German Army for any offensive 
operation during the course of the conflict. 

The heart of the might of 4th Panzer Army was General of Panzer Troops 
Otto von Knoblesdorff’s 48th Panzer Corps. Under his command was the 
Grossdeutschland Panzer Grenadier Division and the 3 rd Panzer and 11th 
Panzer Divisions. It was also the most powerful of all the Army formations 
deployed for the offensive. As of early July, the tank and SPG strength of the 
premier division of the Corps, notably Grossdeutschland, numbered 147 
machines in addition to the 35 Assault Guns of its organic StuG battalion. Thus 
as of 4 July, it is likely that Grossdeutschland was able to deploy some 182 
serviceable panzers, SPGs and StuG IIIs for the start of the offensive. 

The armoured strength of this formation was substantially augmented for the 
purpose of the offensive by the subordination of Panzer Brigade 10 — the first 
Panther-equipped formation — to Grossdeutschland’s Panzerregiment. Although 
technically an independent formation, Panzer Brigade 10 would operate 
alongside Grossdeutschland until 18 July. Thereafter, it passed into the direct 
command of 48th Panzer Corps. With 184 Panthers available for operations — of 
the 200 on strength — on 5 July, alongside its own panzers and Assault Guns, this 
formation would begin the battle with approximately 366 tanks and Assault 
Guns. Corps strength was further increased by the 204 panzers deployed by 3rd 
(Pz.Rgt.6) and 11th Panzer Divisions (Pz.Rgt.15) and the 31 StuGs of 911th 
Assault Gun Brigade, which was attached to 11th Panzer for the duration of the 
offensive. In total, von Knobelsdorff’s command would be fielding a total of 601 
tanks, SPGs and Assault Guns. Additional artillery fire support was provided by 


244 field artillery pieces, and 59 werfers. 

Although falling within 4th Panzer Army’s aegis, LII Corps, under the 
command of General of Infantry Ott, was to fulfil a similar role to that of XX 
Corps in the north of the salient, by acting as flank guard to 48th Panzer Corps’ 
northward thrust. The Corps comprised three infantry divisions: the 57th, 255th 
and 332nd. The latter was, however, attached to von Knobelsdorff’s command 
for the period of the offensive, and saw much fighting alongside 3rd Panzer 
Division. 

It was the formidable assemblage of armoured might of the Grossdeutschland 
division that gave Hoth every reason to hope that it would achieve a rapid 
breakthrough of enemy positions on either side of the village of Butovo. Having 
broken through, with its left and right flanks screened by the 3rd and 11th Panzer 
Divisions respectively, it was to drive swiftly northward to the southern bank of 
the River Pena. 

Thereafter, 48th Panzer Corps would aggressively screen the left flank of the 
SS Panzer Corps in its own north-eastward drive, by assailing Soviet 1st Tank 
Army, one of the two large enemy tank formations that 4th Panzer Army was 
expected to encounter during the course of its advance. The Germans believed 
that this formation was deployed south of Oboyan. 

Hoth’s re-writing of 4th Panzer Army’s offensive plan was also reflected in 
the manner that the SS Panzer Corps with its three powerful panzer grenadier 
divisions drew up its own plan to take account of the need first to defeat the 
Russian armoured reserve, prior to resuming the advance on Kursk. It was for 
this reason that Hoth had facilitated, with von Manstein’s blessing, a shift in the 
boundary line between Hausser’s command and Army Detachment Kempf prior 
to the offensive, so that the land bridge west and northwest of Prokhorovka fell 
within the SS Panzer Corp’s operational jurisdiction. Such was implicit in 
Hoth’s final attack orders: 


After having broken through the second line, the Corps is to stand ready 
to move the bulk of its forces in rear echelon formation to the right south 
of the Psel sector towards the northeast, with the right wing moving on 
Prokhorovka. 


To that end, Obergruppenftihrer Paul Hausser had designated the capture of the 
town of Prokhorovka and the securing of a crossing point over the river Psel, in 


the vicinity of Vasilevka, as the Corps’ initial objectives. With 2nd SS Division 
Das Reich having been allocated the former mission and the 1st SS Division 
Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler the latter, 3rd SS Division Totenkopf was to be so 
positioned to the immediate south of the other two divisions as to be able to give 
assistance to either as the situation demanded. The planned deployments did not 
actually transpire in this fashion as the battle actually unfolded after 5 July, and 
Hoth was forced to adjust his plan to address contingencies as they arose. 

It was also this requirement that accounted for the manner in which Hausser 
drew up the SS Panzer Corps at the start of the offensive with the 1st, 2nd and 
3rd Divisions deployed in parallel echelon to the right, with the schwerpunkt of 
the Corps’ assault vested in the inner wings of the 1st and 2nd Divisions. It was 
here that the Tiger companies of the two divisions were concentrated. As of 4 
July, the SS Panzer Corps was fielding 548 panzers and Assault Guns, including 
42 Tigers. The bulk of the Corps’ firepower however, lay in the 146 Mark IIIs 
and 168 Mark IVs mounting the long 50mm and 75mm guns. The majority of 
the former were serving with Das Reich and Totenkopf. Between them they were 
fielding 133 of the former and 85 of the latter. Artillery support was provided by 
18 and 36, respectively, of the new Hummel and Wespe SPGs, 179 artillery 
pieces and 138 werfers. 

Thus as of 4 July — when 48th Panzer Corps began its pre-offensive assault, 
Hoth had under his command no less than 1149 panzers, SPGs and Assault 
Guns. This immense volume of mobile firepower was arguably the most 
powerful and qualitatively effective concentration of armour ever assembled for 
one operation by the Germans in the course of the War in the East, perhaps the 
entire War. 


Army Group South: Army Detachment Kempf 


Hoth’s revision of the original Führer order of necessity also led to a re-drawing 
of the tasks allocated to Army Detachment Kempf, and in particular that of III 
Panzer Corps. It was this formation that had originally been charged by Hitler 
with defeating the approaching Soviet armoured reserves by striking out to the 
northeast and Korocha. Von Manstein now tasked III Panzer Corps with striking 
directly north instead in order to assist Hausser. When, on 27 June, von Manstein 
and Hoth ‘settled in principle’ the final plan for the offensive, the intention was 


that III Panzer Corps would be on hand to ‘strike Prokhorovka from the southern 
flank when Hausser hit the area from the southwest’. 

Whilst not as strong as the two corps that comprised 4 Panzer Army, the role 
allocated to Army Detachment Kempf was nonetheless absolutely crucial to the 
success of the German enterprise in the south. General of Panzer Troops, Werner 
Kempf, was to provide, at least in the first instance, flank protection for the 
advancing SS Panzer Corps in its northward drive. 6th Panzer Division 
(Pz.Rgt.11) was designated as the formation that would operate in concert with 
Totenkopf. 7th Panzer Division (Pz.Rgt.25) and 19th Panzer Division 
(Pz.Rgt.27) were the other two tank formations that comprised IIIT Panzer Corps. 
This presumed that these tank divisions of General of Panzer Troops Hermann 
Breith’s IHI Panzer Corps would rapidly break through the Soviet defences on the 
eastern bank of the Donets and thence pivot northward, with its own lengthening 
eastern flank shielded by the two infantry divisions — the 106th and 320th — of 
Corps Raus. This formation would receive another infantry division, the 198th, 
after 9 July. It would then drive rapidly northward towards Prokhorovka, with 
6th Panzer Division as the lead formation. 


Obergruppenfiihrer Paul Hausser commanded the SS Panzer Corps during Zitadelle. 


In his final attack orders Hoth had explicitly stated that this formation was ‘to 
attack from Belgorod via Ssabynino toward Prokhorovka’. Total armoured 
strength of HI Panzer Corps, inclusive of the Tigers of sPz.Abt.503 and the 
StuGs of Assault Gun Battalion 228, was 387 machines as of 4 July. HI Panzer 
Corps could also dispose of 200 artillery pieces and 54 werfers. Corp Raus was 
allocated 44 StuGs and was fielding 117 artillery pieces and 72 werfers. Six 
battalions of Luftwaffe, 88mm FlaK guns were made available to this formation 
to lend assistance in the fire support role during the opening phase of the 
operation. Supplementary fire to the 72 88mm guns would be provided by no 
fewer than 900 37mm and 20mm lighter FlaK weapons. As Luftwaffe policy 
forbade the subordination of any such formation to Army control, on the day the 
offensive began all would be dependent on the voluntary co-operation of the 


FlaK commander with his army colleagues. Thus as of 5 July, the combined 
panzer, SPG and Assault Gun strength of Army Detachment Kempf amounted to 
431 machines. 

Total armoured strength available to von Manstein for the launch of Zitadelle 
amounted to approximately 1,580 panzers, SPGs and Assault Guns. Not 
included in these figures is the XXIV Panzer Corps under the command of 
General Walter Nehring, which was von Manstein’s designated mobile reserve 
for the operation. When Zitadelle began, this formation was stationed many 
miles to the south of the Kursk salient near Stalino, and comprised 17th Panzer 
Division (Pz.Rgt.39) and SS Wiking. 23rd Panzer Division (Pz.Rgt. 201) was 
transferred to the Corps on 7 July. In total, on that date, XXIVth Panzer Corps 
was fielding 181 panzers and Assault Guns, 13 infantry battalions and 123 
artillery pieces. Although, as we shall see, von Manstein was to order this 
formation northward to assist III Panzer Corps on 9 July, it was subsequently to 
play no part at all in the offensive. However, the prerogative to release this 
formation for employment in Zitadelle lay not with von Manstein, but with 
Hitler. 

In presuming that the breakout through the enemy defensive positions on the 
eastern bank of the Donets would be rapid and tank losses low in consequence, 
von Manstein had supposed that III Panzer Corps would still have available 
more than sufficient armour to assist Hausser in dealing with the enemy strategic 
reserve when encountered. This presumption was based more on wishful 
thinking than it was on any objective assessment of the strength of the forces 
with which Kempf’s command would have to contend. In the light of the pivotal 
role allocated to formation in the overall plan for the operation in the south of 
the salient, it clearly proffered a hostage to fortune in that its timetable was 
extremely tight, with no allowance whatsoever having been made for delays in 
its execution. Erhard Raus, who commanded XXX Corps, recalled in the Army 
Detachment planning the fact that the Stavka 


General of Panzer Troops Werner Kempf commanded the Army Detachment named after him during the 
German counter-offensive in February/March 1943. In Zitadelle, his detachment was allocated the vital role 
of providing flank protection for the SS Panzer Corps. 


... intended to hold the shoulder of the Kursk salient with all available 
forces became increasingly apparent from troop dispositions and the 
extent of the defensive system in the Belgorod area. 


His prognosis at the time was therefore that ‘considering the Russian 
dispositions, defences and terrain, German strength could be considered only 
minimally sufficient for the assigned operation.’ He added the crucial rider: 
‘Clearly, there could be not be any major losses at the outset of the operation.’ 

In this matter, the dearth of infantry divisions allocated to Army Detachment 
Kempf would prove to be as significant a factor in this sector as it would be to 
the operations of 4th Panzer Army, and the three infantry divisions allocated 
would suffer extremely high casualties in consequence. 

Furthermore, it was of major import to the German offensive that Hoth had 
not one panzer formation available in reserve to supplement 4th Panzer Army’s 
operations behind the frontline, and thus immediately to hand. Although 
designated for the role, XXIV Panzer Corps would take many days to reach the 


battlefield and would not be available to respond quickly to the inevitable 
exigencies that must arise once the battle began. Although Hoth had earlier 
considered employing 3rd Panzer Division in such a role, he ultimately decided 
to commit this formation from the outset alongside Grossdeutschland. 

Hoth expected his armour losses to be high, given the nature of the Soviet 
defences, and his tank numbers must necessarily reduce on a day-to-day basis. 
Even the efficiency of German recovery and repair procedures in returning 
damaged machines for service, and the limited influx of new machines that 
would be ongoing throughout the battle, could not hope to redress an attrition 
rate that must inevitably profoundly reduce the combat effectiveness of the 
panzer divisions the longer the offensive continued. Hoth was fully aware that 
success turned on ensuring the rapidity of the German offensive drive through 
the enemy defensive lines and the battle unfolding in the German’s favour. High 
losses and delays to the timetable could prove to be the undoing of the whole 
enterprise. Notwithstanding the massive strength of the forces the Germans had 
deployed for Zitadelle, it would indeed be launched, on ‘a wing and a prayer’. 


Differing Offensive Approaches 


Although the planning documents from OKH established the framework for the 
offensive, the manner in which each Army Group drew up its forces to address 
their objectives were delegated to the respective commanders. Model and von 
Manstein chose to adopt very different approaches in the employment of their 
offensive assets, which was subsequently to define the success each was to have. 
This was hardly surprising in that each Army would be fighting what amounted 
to its own battle, albeit sharing a common aim. Consequent to the creation of the 
timetable for the offensive, Model and von Manstein were given a ‘free hand’ in 
the manner in which they were to conduct their battles in the north and south of 
the salient, with neither taking much account of the other’s course. 

Although Model considered the approach adopted by von Manstein in the 
south, by the time he concluded his planning in mid June, he had rejected the 
notion of employing his armour as a body from the outset. This judgement drew 
on the detailed intelligence picture of the Soviet defences that had been 
assembled for his examination by his Intelligence officer, Colonel Georg 
Buntrock. This prompted Model’s conviction that Soviet defences were now so 


deep and strong along the chosen routes of his planned advance, that all he 
would do by leading off with his panzer divisions en masse would be to see them 
shatter on Rokossovsky’s fortified positions. This would result in his armoured 
formations finding themselves too weakened to exploit any breakthrough into 
the open country beyond. 

Model therefore chose the following design for Ninth Army’s assault. Despite 
his formidable assemblage of armour, he chose to employ mainly his infantry 
and artillery, with special emphasis being placed upon the supporting role of the 
Luftwaffe, to effect the initial breach of the Soviet first line. Once satisfied his 
first echelon had realised its objective, Model planned to release his second, 
comprising three panzer divisions, which would constitute his main offensive 
grouping. Model had tasked their commanders with breaching the enemy’s 
defensive line along the primary German offensive axis. The third echelon, 
comprising two further panzer and one infantry division would then follow up to 
exploit and effect the final breakthrough to Kursk. Model’s plan was a 
dangerous gamble inasmuch as both German army groupings were deficient in 
artillery and infantry. 

If the weight of fire from Model’s artillery and Luftwaffe bombings was 
insufficient to suppress the Soviet defences at the outset, then the infantry 
following up would incur heavy losses trying to create the breaches in the enemy 
line. Any delay would slow the panzers in moving into battle. Even so, leading 
off with infantry was a huge gamble inasmuch as of 5 July, only one of the 
fourteen infantry divisions serving with Ninth Army was classified as being of 
‘the highest offensive level’ with just another four being deemed capable of 
‘limited offensive action’, and the remaining nine all below strength. Excessive 
early infantry casualties among those committed to the offensive would not only 
delay the extremely tight offensive timetable, it would also subsequently reduce 
the vital close support that the panzers would need if they were to make passage 
through the enemy defences without heavy loss. Small wonder, given these 
constraints, that Model expected much from the initial commitment of his heavy 
armour in the form of the Ferdinands, Brummbdren, Tigers and supporting 
Assault Gun formations. 

If, for von Manstein, the whole concept of Zitadelle represented the antithesis 
of the proper employment of armoured formations, the conscious surrender of 
the rapier in favour of the bludgeon, it was only by employing his panzers in this 
way that he held out any prospect of success for the enterprise. Thus, unlike 


Model, he opted to employ his panzers en masse, as a huge armoured fist, from 
the outset. Along the short start-line occupied by 4th Panzer Army between 
Belgorod and Gertsovka were arraigned, shoulder to shoulder, the seven mobile 
divisions that comprised the 48th Panzer Corps and II SS Panzer Corps. This 
made for an unprecedented concentration of armour and firepower, the intention 
being to fracture the Soviet lines with the sheer weight of the German armoured 
assault. These armoured battering rams, with the heavy Tiger tanks at the point, 
were expected to crash through the Soviet defence lines, with the lighter medium 
panzers, Assault Guns, mounted grenadiers and infantry following on behind to 
clear out the trench lines and bunkers. 

As the priority was to maintain the forward momentum of the panzers at all 
costs, instructions were issued by OKH that specifically forbade the recovery of 
knocked out, or damaged panzers by others. The Army High Command had 
ordered that ‘recovery is the responsibility of engineer units only.’ Where tanks 
were knocked out ‘but the gun is in working order, the crew will continue to give 
fire support from a static position’. This order was, of course, given the strength 
of the Soviet defences and their tank hunting teams, tantamount to a death 
warrant. Panzer commanders viewed this injunction with derision, as once the 
battle began most German tankers simply ignored the order, not being prepared 
to abandon comrades in such a fashion. Callous though such an order may 
appear, the rationale was that the panzers should pass through the defensive 
zones as rapidly as possible, to ensure that sufficient numbers remained 
thereafter to exploit the breakout into open country and effect the encirclement 
and subsequent destruction of the Soviet forces within the salient. 

Under Hoth’s revised plan, the initial objective of 4th Panzer Army was to 
drive rapidly through the Soviet defence lines and thence turn to the northeast 
and capture the town of Prokhorovka. The lie of the land to the north of the 
River Psel was easier, such as to allow for the rapid movement of mobile forces, 
the bulk of which, it was assumed, would have survived their passage through 
the densest of the Soviet defensive lines and the encounter with and defeat of the 
enemy strategic armoured reserve. Hoth’s plan called for the drive on Kursk and 
meeting with the advanced elements of 9th Army on the heights to the east of the 
city to be achieved within a week to ten days at the most. Thereafter the rapid 
reduction of the pocket would permit the German High Command to transfer 
mobile forces out of the Russian theatre southward to Italy. If all went well at 
Kursk, then the wider strategic situation would be transformed for the better by 


late summer. 
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THE ROLE OF THE LUFTWAFFE 


hilst this battle is forever associated with the scale of armoured forces 

committed to it by both sides, for German planners a very critical element 
at Kursk was the contribution to be made by the Luftwaffe. At a time when 
demand for its assets was growing in the Mediterranean theatre, and to defend 
Germany against increasing Allied bomber raids, no less than 38 per cent of its 
frontline strength was operating in Russia. When broken down by type, this 
included no fewer than 84.5 per cent of all dive-bombers, 33 per cent of all 
bombers and 27 per cent of all fighters. 

The voracious demand for air-support to service Zitadelle had seen 1850 
aircraft, representing no less than 70 per cent of the front line strength of the 
Luftwaffe on the Eastern Front, concentrated on the airfields around Orel and 
Kharkov by the beginning of July. As with the panzers, this was realised only by 
ruthlessly stripping units from other sectors of the front, thereby denuding them 
of the air assets they would need to contest the Soviets in the post-Kursk period. 
This was especially the case with respect to fighter units. The need to transfer 
pilots and machines from the east to service the defence of German airspace in 
the west, had, by the end of March 1943, made significant inroads into the 
numbers available to the Jagdwaffe in Russia. Servicing the demands for fighter 
units for Zitadelle thus required the allocation of a high percentage of the 
available manpower and machines of this arm at a time when totals for the whole 
Ostfront were in decline. Furthermore, it is clear that the headquarters of the 
respective Luftflotten committed to Zitadelle were also fully aware that the 
effectiveness of air operations beyond the opening phases of the offensive would 
inevitably be curtailed by the limited stocks of POL (Petrol, Oil, Lubricants) 
amassed and allocated to the participating geschwaden. 


There was a growing problem in the supply of aviation fuel that was 
curtailing the sortie rate of bomber and fighter units on the Ostfront even before 
the launch of Zitadelle. Delivery figures for June 1943 to Luftflotte 6 show a 
shortfall of 2,912 tons in the supply of 91 octane B-4 fuel used for bomber and 
general purpose types, with the replacement of just 5,722 tons despatched from 
Germany when set against the actual consumption on operations of 8,634 tons in 
that month. A similar reduction occurred in the delivery of the more specialised 
high performance C-3 fuel needed for the crucial Fw-190 fighter units. Whereas 
the Jagdflieger stationed in this sector of the front consumed 1,079 tons in 
operations during June, just 441 tons was despatched eastward to supplement 
rather than fully replace the depleted stocks of C-3. 

Luftflotte 6 found itself in the invidious position of having to draw upon and 
expend its limited and carefully husbanded fuel reserves even before the start of 
Zitadelle. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that within days of the start of the 
attack, the extreme tempo of operations generated by the voracious demands for 
constant air support by all ground formations served to rapidly deplete these 
limited stocks. This was in consequence to result in a significant falling off in 
sortie rates by 9 July in all participating Luftwaffe units, just as the battle on the 
ground was moving towards its climax. 

The air battle over the salient had begun some months prior to the launch of 
the ground offensive with a series of heavy and wide-ranging attacks by German 
bombers on targets in the salient and beyond. On 2 June — Operation Carmen — a 
twenty-four hour sustained assault by bombers from Luftflotten 4 and 6, 
supplemented by dive-bombers from the Stukageschwaden and given escort by 
fighters from JGs 3 and 51, was directed against the Kursk railhead. Not 
surprisingly, given how crucial this facility was to the Red Army’s process of 
reinforcing its forces within the salient, the German attacks provoked a massive 
response from the Soviet Air Force. Ferocious air battles led to high losses on 
both sides. 

One day later, the Luftwaffe initiated a limited bombing campaign directed at 
strategic industrial, fuel supply and production facilities which lasted through to 
the third week of June. 168 He-111s and Ju-88s from Luftflotte 1 and Luflotte 4, 
operating under the authority of Luflotte 6, struck at the huge Molotov 
Avrozavod tank plant in Gorky, 400 kilometres to the east of Moscow. This 
factory was responsible for sixty per cent of the Soviet light tank output. This 
same target was struck again a few nights later by a larger force of 420 bombers 


with 636 tons of bombs being dropped. Other tagets included the synthetic 
rubber factory at Yaroslavl and the ball bearing plant and oil refinery at Saratov. 
In order to choke off the supply of oil processed at the latter site, other raids 
were directed southward against Astrakhan on the banks of the Caspian Sea, 
from which the crude oil was despatched northwards from the massive depots 
there. 

These raids did little to reduce the output at these sites as they were at the 
maximum range for the German medium bombers. Indeed, it could be argued 
that they were a misuse of the Luftwaffe’s limited bombing resources as the 
medium bombers were not being employed in a strategic role. The Luftwaffe 
had learnt that lesson, or surely should have, in the air over England three years 
before and for the same reasons. The need for Ju-88s and He-111s to take on 
maximum fuel to reach these targets resulted in their carrying a correspondingly 
small offensive bomb load, so the impact of this campaign on the output of 
Soviet war production was negligible. It was now that the absence of a long- 
range strategic bomber with which to attack Soviet war industries beyond the 
Urals and vital targets to the west of them was keenly felt by Luftwaffe 
commanders, charged as they now were with the task of disrupting production of 
enemy armaments at source. By the time the Heinkel He-177 Greif — the aircraft 
intended for the purpose — was finally available for operation in the summer of 
1944, the German retreat westward had carried such targets way beyond the 
maximum range even of the new bomber. 

The last week of June saw a major falling off in daily operations by the 
Luftwaffe in order to conserve all necessary resources for the forthcoming 
offensive. Luftflotten 4 and 6 were allocated to the two army groups. The former 
was committed in its entirety to the assault by Army Group South under the 
command of Luftwaffe General Dessloch. Fighter cover was provided by the Bf- 
109Gs of Jagdgeschwaden (JGs) 3 and 52. Luftflotte 6, under the command of 
Robert Ritter von Greim, was allocated the 1st Luftwaffe Division in addition to 
four staffeln from JGs 51 and 54, flying the Fw-190A4. As with Luftflotte 4, the 
primary strike forces were the many Stuka and medium bomber formations 
comprising He-111s and Ju-88s. Of particular significance, as we shall see in the 
account of the battle itself, was the first commitment in strength of Panzer 
Schlachtflieger flying the 30mm cannon-armed Henschel Hs-129B and the twin 
37mm-equipped Ju-87G supporting the operations on the southern flank of the 
salient. Other ground attack units operating on that sector comprised two 


gruppen of approximately 40 Fw-190 F-2s belonging to Schlachtgeschwader 1. 

The Stuka Geschwaden were allocated a very significant role in the offensive, 
for in the face of the relative shortage of heavy artillery pieces, due to the 
cumulative losses of the previous summer and winter, the dive bombers were 
called upoon to function as an aerial substitute. This point was stressed by Major 
Fredrich Lang, commanding III Gruppe, Stukageschwader 2 Immelmann, based 
at Orel East, when he recalled that on 4 July: 


All unit commanders attended a conference at the headquarters of the 1st 
Fliegerdivision, where the situation was discussed. It was stated that the 
breakthrough of our troops depended on the effect of our first attacks. 
Each crew must be fully aware of the decisive importance of their effort. 
Our relatively weak [author’s italics] army units had to rely fully on the 
support provided by the Luftwaffe and expected every aircrew to do its 
best. 


The observation is most revealing, as it implies a conscious awareness among 
the German participants of the highly speculative nature of this offensive. 
Although the Luftwaffe had always functioned primarily as the first echelon in 
all German offensive operations, Zitadelle would see this role both magnified in 
importance and at the same time circumscribed. Luftwaffe assets, so carefully 
husbanded for employment in the offensive, were effectively ‘tied’, by virtue of 
the relative weakness of the ground forces, to sorties that almost exclusively 
directly serviced the needs of those troops on the battlefield. Even the medium 
bomber formations of He-111s and Ju-88s, which in the past two summers had 
as a matter of course ranged many miles beyond the immediate frontline to 
interdict and target approaching enemy reserves, were limited in this operation to 
direct support of army formations throughout the course of the offensive. A 
policy borne of material weakness, it would have profound consequences for the 
outcome. 

Luftwaffe General Hans Seidemann, commander of the VIII Flieger Corps, 
when making his own contribution to the US Army’s post war-study of the battle 
in the south, makes a number of telling observations about why the preferred 
tactic of hitting the enemy’s airfields at the outset was consciously abandoned. 
He reinforces the perception of Luftwaffe weakness. 


General Dessloch ... prohibited me from making the customary strikes 
against Soviet airfields at the outset of the offensive. My aircraft were to 
appear over the battlefield as soon as the attack commenced and not 
sooner. There were two reasons for this decision, the first of which was 
the hope that such a tactic might allow us to achieve tactical surprise. 
Additionally, however General Dessloch realised these attacks against 
Russian airfields, though certainly damaging, would have no long term 
effect on the offensive in view of the steady stream of Soviet aircraft 
replacements, which would soon make up for any losses VIII Flieger 
Corps might initially inflict. [author’s italics] 


By ‘long-term effect’, Dessloch is talking not of weeks, or months, but of days! 
Indeed, as we shall see, his forecast was to come true within a week of the 
launch of the offensive. 

Nor was it just in the air that the Luftwaffe was expected to compensate for 
the material weakness of army units. Many Luftwaffe heavy FlaK units, whose 
primary task was ostensibly to defend airfields, found themselves seconded to 
the ground forces for the course of the offensive to function as conventional or 
anti-tank artillery, to make up the deficit in the Army’s own barrels. For 
example, no fewer than 100 Luftwaffe 88mm-medium FlaK guns and their 
crews were seconded to Ninth Army for the offensive. The same occurred in the 
south of the salient in support of Army Detachment Kempf. This would render 
German airfields increasingly vulnerable to air strikes by the Red Air Force once 
the tempo of operations increased dramatically, following the cancellation of 
Zitadelle and launch of the Soviet counter-offensives. 

Major Lang’s command, in common with all other Stuka formations, had 
seen extensive employment in the months prior to the offensive in attacks on 
Soviet targets. In late June, his unit was one of a number tasked with attacking 
the main railway station in Kursk itself: 


The Geschwaderstab bombers and our Gruppe were the first to attack in 
the morning, some minutes after 4 o’clock. The approach to the target 
was made without enemy interference, despite the fact that out aircraft 
must have presented a very conspicuous target due to the unbroken 
expanse of cloud at about 4,000 metres. Not until after our Gruppe was 
flying round Kursk, under a hail of heavy anti-aircraft fire, did the 


Russian fighters scramble from their airfield, which was situated to the 
east of the city. The large number of red and green Very lights 
accompanying the Russians’ take-off manoeuvres looked most 
spectacular, and gave us the impression that they were caught by 
Surprise, and perhaps even thrown into confusion. Just as the 
Geschwaderstab aircraft had finished pulling out of their dive, they were 
attacked by an intercepting fighter, which, however, was shot down by 
the Geschwader commander. The Gruppe machines escaped unscathed, 
although a high number of Russian fighters must have been in the sky by 
now. I cannot remember whether our force was protected by escorting 
fighters. The II Gruppe of the Geschwader, which attacked some minutes 
later, was severely mauled by the Russian fighters while heading home. 


As with all other Stuka units, Major Lang’s gruppe was to fly an average of 
some five to six sorties per day during the course of Zitadelle. 

In spite of the very rapid growth of the Soviet Air Force, the Luftwaffe 
retained a technical edge in the air over the salient, which permitted it a degree 
of localized air superiority in the early phase of the battle and enabled it to offer 
very close air support to the ground forces. Although operating in far smaller 
numbers, the performance of the Bf-109G and the Fw-190A4 was still deemed 
to be superior to the Soviet fighter types that would be encountered during 
Zitadelle. However, by the end of the offensive the Luftwaffe was finding it 
extremely difficult to cope with a numerically superior Red Air Force that was 
better equiped than heretofore. In July 1943, the Luftwaffe no longer possessed 
the overwhelming degree of air superiority in the wider theatre that it had 
enjoyed two years before. 

For the German commanders on the eve of Zitadelle, any possibility of 
strategic surprise had vanished months before, when it became obvious that the 
Soviets had decided to forego their own offensive designs and embrace the 
defensive. The most that the Germans could now hope for was that they would 
achieve a decisive tactical surprise along their chosen axes of advance at the 
opening of Zitadelle. A Ninth Army report prepared just a few weeks before 
Hitler’s ‘irrevocable decision’ to proceed with the offensive described what was 
now to come as ‘a collision between armies at the peak of readiness on both 
sides’. It concluded with the somewhat fatalistic observation that all that could 
be hoped for was that the superior skill of German soldiers and of their leaders 


would be enough to see them through. While von Manstein harboured few 
doubts as to his own ability to defeat the Soviets under any circumstances, would 
the purported superior skills of the German soldiery really be enough to see them 
through to victory against an enemy who was both ready to receive them, and 
who was secure in the knowledge that he was fighting this battle on terms of his 
own choosing? We thus turn to an evaluation of the German Army and its 
opponent on the eve of Zitadelle, and in particular to an examination of the state 
of their respective tank arms and their equipment. 


ICTWO 


THE ARMIES 


Germany entered the war with highly efficient and very well equipped 
panzer and motorised forces, the best in the world, although these 
represented only a minor part of the German Army as a whole ... The 
Red Army at that time did not lack for tanks, aircraft or equipment, but 
it was in no way a modern motorised army. 

By 1943, however, German organisation and the quality and scale 
of equipment had fallen right behind. 

One of the most significant changes to be observed in the Red 
Army in 1943 was the rapid motorisation which was to enable the 
Soviet High Command to undertake deep penetration. 

The German Army, once the best in the world, was relegated to the 
position of an out-of-date force ... The efficiency of German field 
formation staffs and the quality of the German fighting soldier were 
still superior to those of the Red Army, yet for all that, the German 
Army, once the pride of the Reich, had become one of the poorer 
armies of the world. 


Albert Seaton — The Russo-German War 
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A ‘NEW’ RED ARMY 


he Soviet victory at Stalingrad, whilst not being as militarily decisive in 

Russian eyes as it has come to be regarded in the West, was nevertheless 
perceived by the Soviet Union as the psychological-political turning point in the 
war against Nazi Germany. For whereas by the summer of 1942 the depths of 
Russian despair had been plumbed, after von Paulus’ surrender in February 1943 
the possibility of defeat began to recede even from the popular mind. However, 
the Soviets harboured no illusions about the great cost in blood and treasure that 
would still need to be paid before the Germans were finally ejected from the 
sacred soil of the motherland and Hitler’s ultimate defeat accomplished. 


Grim resolution, allied to a growing sense of national self-confidence, now 
began to pervade the populace. In no other part of the Soviet system was this 
more obvious than in the Red Army itself. This was fruit borne not just of the 
victories over the Wehrmacht in the winter of 1942/43, but also of the positive 
impact of major reforms within the organisation of the army itself and of the 
perception of its growing qualitative and quantative strength, vis-a-vis the 
enemy. Collectively, these factors served to forge a ‘new’ Red Army, which by 
the time of the time of the Kursk offensive in July 1943 bore little resemblance 
to that decimated by the Germans in the terrible summer of two years before. 

It was out of the crucible of the first two disastrous years of conflict that there 
came recognition of the need to transform the Red Army into a more 
professional fighting machine. The status of the officer corps was raised, 
symptomatic of a growing diffusion of power from the centre down through the 
ranks. Deriving essentially from Stalin’s growing confidence in the abilities of 


his soldiers, it stemmed also from his recognition that in order to conduct the 
highly mechanized and mobile warfare that characterized the conflict in the East, 
it was necessary to foster and encourage — within limits — initiative. If the Red 
Army was to emulate the performance of the Germans, then it must embrace 
their methods. 

It was one of the great ironies of the War that as Hitler, frustrated and 
disillusioned from being unable to secure victory over the USSR proceeded to 
deprive his commanders of their independence and centralized more and more 
the conduct of the war into his own hands, Stalin was moving in the opposite 
direction, seeking to encourage within the Red Army that very operational 
flexibility and independence in decision-making in the field that had been 
responsible for Germany’s victories in the first three years of the conflict. 

This change was publicly signalled by the introduction of a series of military 
decorations for officers that in their titles, the Orders of Suvorov, Kutuzov and 
Alexander Nevsky, indicated a conscious attempt to establish a continuity 
between Russia’s past military glory and the new Red Army. This was further 
underpinned when on 6 January 1943, Stalin surprised many in the party by 
ordering the re-introduction of the despised symbols of the former Tsarist ancien 
regime in the form of the pogon, or hard shoulder boards. In addition, coloured 
piping representing arms of service were re-introduced on peaked hats, forage 
caps, tunics and collar patches. One writer has described the effect of this 
innovation: 


It was not until the height of the Stalingrad battle that epaulettes and a lot 
of gold braid were added to officers’ uniforms epaulettes like those 
which angry soldiers had torn off their officers’ shoulders in 1917. Out of 
the smoke and fire of Stalingrad, the gold braided officers emerged. In 
this gold braid, the fires of Stalingrad were reflected as it were. It was 
that which made these gold braided epaulettes so popular and acceptable. 
Their introduction was like a collective reward to the whole officer class 
of the Soviet Union. The gold braid also emphasized the professionalism 
of the Red Army. It was no longer a revolutionary army of sans-culottes 
... It was psychologically very sound that the gold braid should have 
made its appearance during Stalingrad, and not before. Fine uniforms 
would have looked wrong in retreat. 


This conscious encouragement of a new officer caste even extended to aping the 
mores of the former Tsarist officer corps. In 1943, Soviet officers were required 
to embrace a body of manners drawn from those practised by their pre- 
revolutionary forbears, the purpose of which was to emphasise the distance 
between themselves and other ranks. The social mixing of ranks at all levels of 
the service was forbidden, the opposite of policy after the revolution. This new 
regime was enforced by the imposition of a most rigid and draconian discipline. 

This positive projection of the officer corps was enhanced by the very public 
abolition of the Institute of the Political Commissars in the Red Army by a ukase 
of the Supreme Soviet on 9 October 1942. The commissars were stripped of their 
equality with army officers of whatever rank they served alongside, the former 
notion of ‘dual control’ by officer and commissar was revoked and full authority 
devolved onto the army officer. The politruk was reduced to the position of his 
deputy in the political field. Red Army officers could now issue orders and make 
operational decisions without the commissar questioning or interfering with 
them. Not that this implied any diminution of the political task of the new 
officers’ deputies, for they were still required to ‘continue with propaganda ... 
they must go on forging men of iron, capable of the greatest fearlessness, of the 
greatest spirit of self-sacrifice in this battle against the hated Hitlerites’. This 
seeming relaxation of party control was temporary and pragmatic, for by 1944, 
with the Germans in full retreat, Stalin moved to assert the party’s control over 
the military once more. In the period prior to the Kursk offensive they had 
unusual success, applications for party membership being especially high. The 
commissar’s were seen as having an integral role in the process of tightening up 
discipline throughout the army. 

Such reforms provided the necessary backdrop against which a major 
reconstruction of the Army could be undertaken during the winter and spring of 
1942-43. These changes were based upon the 1942 Field Regulations, which 
incorporated the lessons and insights garnered from the analysis undertaken by 
the General Staff of the first two years of combat. In the face of the rash of 
defeats that would have broken any other nation, the Red Army rebuilt and 
recast every facet of its doctrine and organisation. This quite remarkable process 
of professional soul-searching and change, unmatched by any other combatants 
in the conflict, is one of the most significant and undervalued contributions to 
the eventual Allied victory over Nazi Germany. This change had been discerned 
as early as August 1942 by the Fremde Heere Ost in a report warning that Soviet 


higher commands ‘had mastered the tactical principles of modern warfare and 
would be capable of applying them fully and as ably as the Germans themselves 
were it not for the continuing inferiority of the lower and intermediate staffs’. It 
was indeed in the lower staffing echelons that German expertise was to remain 
superior, and it was the reason German formations were able to inflict such 
massive losses on Soviet units through to the end of the War. 

While the qualitative gap remained between the Germans and the Soviets, it 
was closing. By July 1943, though not so marked, it was being more than 
compensated for by the massive flow of Russian weaponry and all other war 
material into the Soviet war machine. By the time of Kursk, this could be seen in 
the growth in size and sophistication of Russian military formations across the 
board. For example, most Soviet armies encountered by the Germans in the 
battle contained either two or three rifle corps, each comprising between seven 
or twelve rifle divisions. As of April 1943, it was laid down that each Army 
would deploy four artillery regiments, each equipped respectively with 152mm 
heavy guns, 76mm divisional guns, 37mm anti-aircraft guns and 122mm heavy 
mortars to give each Army 1,250 guns and mortars. These totals could be 
augmented, depending upon the mission, by further divisions or regiments, with 
integral artillery support allocated by Stavka, to bring an individual army’s total 
to 2,700 guns and mortars. Along with other internal changes, manpower in each 
army was also raised by 40,000 to 130,000 men. 

The artillery arm saw a formidable expansion in its destructive capabilities. 
The role of artillery had always had a special place in Red Army doctrine, and 
the changes introduced in the first half of 1943 saw new formations added to the 
order of battle to play an integral role in its new offensive strategy. The primary 
artillery formation at the end of 1942 was the division, of which there were 
eleven, each fielding a maximum of 168 guns and mortars. In the months prior to 
Kursk a new formation was introduced, the purpose of which was apparent from 
its title. The Penetration Division could dispose of 356 guns and mortars, and 
when two of these were combined with a guard’s mortar division to form an 
Artillery Penetration Corps, it could deploy unprecedented firepower of no less 
than 712 guns and mortars and 864 Katyusha rocket tubes. A similar expansion 
and organisational change occurred with anti-tank artillery when the artillery 
destroyer regiments, of which there were 240 at the end of 1942, were grouped 
into the larger brigade five months later. By the time of Kursk, 20 ‘tank 
destroyer brigades’ had been created, with each deploying up to a maximum of 


72 anti-tank and divisional guns of 45 and 76.2mm calibre (the 57mm coming 
into use by Kursk), serviced by 1,850 troops. 

It was, however, in the tank formations that the most explicit evidence that 
the Red Army was gearing itself up for massive offensive operations was to be 
found. Not only was there a re-organisation and enlargement of both tank and 
mechanized units, but also an improvement in the equipment issued to them and 
thus of the strength and volume of their firepower. The Tank Army was formally 
established as a core Red Army formation in January 1943. By April, the 
establishment had been enlarged to that listed in appendix two. This organisation 
reflected the greater confidence now prevalent in the upper echelons of the Red 
Army in the handling of larger bodies of mobile troops, albeit not to the level of 
sophistication still being demonstrated by the enemy. Nonetheless, it was more 
than enough, and allied to the massive numerical superiority of the Red Army in 
the summer of 1943, it would go far to blunting the tactical effectiveness of the 
Panzerwaffe during the course of Zitadelle and after. These Tank Armies would 
in fact become the cutting edge of the subsequent post-Kursk offensives and see 
the Red Army through to the Fall of Berlin in May 1945. 

Nor was the new distribution of tanks confined to the large mobile 
formations. Separate tank brigades and regiments were both increased in number 
and expanded in size. The latter comprised three tank companies of 39 machines, 
consisting of 32 T-34s and seven T-70s. Many of these were allocated 
specifically to the infantry support role. One of the more specialised armoured 
formations introduced at this time brought together the declining numbers of the 
KV-1 and KV-1S heavy tanks. Concentrating them in penetration regiments 
allowed local commanders to employ their heavy armour to help effect a 
breakthrough where the enemy line was especially strong. In this task, they 
would be supported by T-34s and engineer vehicles. 

It would of course be wrong to see the improvement in the Red Army as 
being confined to the officer corps and its organisation and equipment. It is also 
clear that there had been a qualitative improvement in the training and skills of 
the ordinary Soviet trooper. The Germans were already familiar with the tenacity 
and remarkable powers of resistance of the individual Soviet soldier, and 
experience over the previous two years had prompted particular respect for his 
expertise in defence. However, the Soviet commanders were aware that the 
appearance of German tanks had a profoundly unnerving effect on their troops. 
The Germans had on many occasions observed the panic engendered by their 


tanks and Assault Guns. This ‘tank fright’ was one of the primary concerns to be 
addressed in the training of Soviet infantry prior to Kursk if the German 
offensive was to be contained within the salient. Indeed, Nikita Khrushchev, the 
future Soviet leader who was at this time Stalin’s political representative on the 
Voronezh Front, had lectured officers at the front in the weeks prior to the 
German offensive on this need, in what has become a seminal speech 
representative of the changing attitudes and professional approach of the Red 
Army at this critical time: 


Perhaps the most potent symbol of the Soviet war effort was the T-34 tank. When set against Soviet tank 
production figures, the output of panzers was lamentable. Even when faced with the massive disruption 
caused by the enforced relocation of industry eastward beyond the Urals in 1941, no fewer than 12,553 T- 
34 medium tanks were delivered to the Red Army the following year. By 1943, output of this tank was 
running at 2,000 per month. The T-34 Model 1943 seen here was the most common variant of the type to 
see service in the battle. 


You really have to look after these young people more efficiently. None 
of that stupid, stale, vague, propaganda. The calibres of the new guns, 
how to handle sticky bombs, the character of the fascist enemy — these 


are the things they must know. Don’t waste time making them learn 
slogans. But make sure every single one of them knows the vulnerable 
spots on the new German Tiger tanks — make sure he knows them by 
heart just as we once knew the Lord’s Prayer! 


Although prompted by the impending duel with the Germans, Khrushchev’s 
exhortation also derived from an awareness of the manpower shortage that was 
beginning to make itself felt in 1943, and which was a direct consequence of the 
appalling losses incurred during the first two years of the war. Some four million 
men had been killed, captured, or listed as ‘missing’ in the period prior to Kursk. 
This was to have a profound impact on the Red Army during the last two years 
of the conflict, with a noticeable decline in the force levels of armoured and 
infantry formations as many fell below their authorized establishments, and led 
to the induction of large numbers of women into combat units in 1944. 

This was also reflected in the policy of conscripting all able-bodied males of 
military age in liberated areas directly into the Red Army. This became very 
much a feature of its westward advance and was seen at work in the immediate 
period before Kursk, with no less than 27 per cent of the Voronezh Front’s 
replacements for the period April through to the end of June coming from this 
source. 

The training of infantry to contend with German armour thus became the 
paramount concern of the Front commanders in the preparatory period to the 
beginning of July. Extensive exercises carried out in the rear of the defensive 
system saw the systematic inculcation of infantry in the methods required to 
defeat the panzers. Continual rehearsal of set pieces devoted to mastering the 
enemy’s assault tactics had ensured that by the time Zitadelle was finally 
launched and Soviet infantry found themselves faced with an unprecedented 
mass of armour, they were, as Khrushchev had demanded, more than adequate to 
accomplish the task. 

The measure of the success of their training was the apparent absence during 
the battle of the ‘tank fright’, which had contributed to German breakthroughs in 
the past. It can be seen in the manner in which ‘Ivan’, formidably equipped as he 
now was with the means to fight tanks, would emerge from his deep trench to 
take on German panzers in close combat during the battle. 

It is more than coincidental that with Zitadelle in the offing, the People’s 
Commissariat of Defence set out to provide an incentive to encourage such 


hazardous behaviour by its order of 24 May 1943, wherein it provided for 
compensation of 1,000 roubles to be awarded to soldiers and commanders for 
the combat destruction of enemy tanks. The value of this prize in times of such 
economic privation is the measure of the importance placed by the Soviets on 
the destruction of every panzer. As to Khrushchev’s observations about troopers 
knowing the weaknesses of the Tiger, the proof that this was taken to heart and 
acted upon came in the post-battle analyses by German unit commanders, who 
stressed the need for tank crews in future to be far more aware of the blind spots 
on their charges as Soviet tank killing squads had exploited these during the 
offensive. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to suppose that the sentiments expressed by 
Khrushchev heralded a fundamental shift away from the profligate manner in 
which Stalin and the leadership of the Red Army expended the lives of their 
soldiery. Growing professional expertise was in no way inconsistent with the 
ongoing commitment of the Red Army to the conscious and callous employment 
of overwhelming manpower to secure military objectives. Thus, the Red Army 
remained wedded to a culture of war that had been the distinguishing feature of 
all Russian military operations since the advent of the state as a major player on 
the European stage in the eighteenth century. It was still a ‘meat grinder’. This 
approach was well summed-up by P.H. Vigor when he observed that Red Army 
war doctrine was grounded on the same premise in the early 1980s as it had been 
in 1943: 


In Soviet (military) thinking the concept of economy has little place. 
Whereas to an Englishman the taking of a sledgehammer to crack a nut is 
a wrong decision and a sign of mental immaturity, to a Russian the 
opposite is the case. In Russian eyes, the cracking of nuts is clearly, what 
sledgehammers are for. 


Certainly, such an approach was implicit in Stalin’s wartime modus operandi. 
Dmitri Volkogonov, a former Soviet general and biographer of the Soviet leader, 
made the point for the Vozhd: 


. only the goal mattered. He was never tormented by conscience or 
grief at enormous losses. News that large numbers of divisions or corps 
had been destroyed would alarm him, but there is not a single document 


in Staff HQ archives showing his concern about the number of human 
lives lost. He was oblivious to the fundamental principle of the military 
art, namely that the objective should be secured at minimal cost in human 
life. He believed that victories and defeats inevitably reaped a bitter 
harvest, that it was an inescapable fact of modern warfare. Perhaps he 
thought this way because, as Supremo, he had an enormous number of 
armies at his disposal. Given such vast military strength and a well- 
organised system of reserves, it seemed to Stalin unnecessary to make the 
attainment of strategic targets dependent upon the scale of losses. 


Punishment battalions, the use of charging infantry to ‘clear’ minefields, the 
continuing policy of identifying retreat with treason, and the coercive presence 
of NKVD security units stationed in the rear to ‘encourage’ the front line troops 
to fight well, and also ‘cleanse’ areas recently liberated during the course of their 
advance, along with the ever-present shadow of the Military Prosecutor’s Office 
and removal to the gulag, remained features of Red Army operations through to 
1945 and beyond. That said, it would be quite wrong to suppose that the soldiers 
of the Red Army merely fought because of coercion, no matter how intimidating 
and gross. While there were few illusions among the educated soldiery in the 
Red Army about the nature of the system for which they fought, their motivation 
lay elsewhere, as described by a Russian soldier quoted in Allan Clarke’s 
Barbarossa: 


Even those of us who knew that our government was wicked, that there 
was little to choose between the SS and the NKVD except their language, 
and who despised the hypocrisy of Communist politics, we felt we must 
fight. Because every Russian who had lived through the Revolution and 
the thirties had felt a breeze of hope, for the first time in the history of 
our people. We were like the bud at the tip of the root, which has wound 
its way for centuries under rocky soil. 

We felt ourselves to be within inches of the open sky. 

We knew we would die, of course. But our children would inherit two 
things: a land free of the invader; and time, in which the progressive 
ideals of Communism might emerge. 


At every level of the Red Army there existed a genuine patriotism fed by hatred 


of the German invader, which derived for many from personal experience of the 
enemy’s handiwork, as by the spring of 1943 almost every family in the USSR 
had been touched in some way or other by the conflict. This antipathy was 
sustained by a continual barrage of state propaganda. Long gone was the pre-war 
respect that many in the USSR had felt for the invader as a people of kulturney 
(culture) as the last two years had revealed the depth of the unalloyed racist 
hatred that motivated and sustained German policy in the East, driven as it was 
by the detestation and denigration of all things Russian as ‘untermenschen’, or 
‘sub human’. The evidence of mass atrocities, uncovered in land re-conquered 
from the enemy, allied to the knowledge of the brutal treatment meted out to the 
huge number of Soviet prisoners netted in the war thus far, did much to foment a 
deep loathing and abhorrence of all things German which gave to the war in the 
East that pitiless dimension not found in the West. 

Soviet war poetry displays a bitterness towards the Germans that is not 
echoed in the more subjective and sentimental Anglo-Saxon verse of the same 
period. The officially sanctioned Soviet war poets became the mouthpieces of 
the common soldiery, putting into words what the latter felt, but could rarely 
articulate. Although penned at the height of the German offensive in 1942, the 
work of Alexei Surkhov expressed the feelings of many in the Red Army during 
the spring-summer of 1943. In the concluding lines of his poem ‘I Hate’, he 
wrote: 


My heart is as hard as stone, 

My grievances and memories are countless, 
With these hands of mine 

I have lifted the corpses of little children ... 


I hate them deeply 

For those hours of sleepless gloom. 
I hate them because in one year 
My temples have grown white. 


My house has been defiled by Prussians, 
Their drunken laughter dims my reason. 
And with these hands of mine 

I want to strangle every one of them. 


It was however, the ferocious, visceral prose of the writer Ilya Ehrenburg, that 
seemed to capture the barbarous nature of the conflict between Russian and 
German: 


One can bear anything: the plague, and hunger and death. But one cannot 
bear the Germans. One cannot bear these fish-eyed oafs contemptuously 
snorting at everything Russian ... We cannot live as these grey-green 
slugs are alive. 


Elsewhere he wrote: 


We are remembering everything. We know now. The Germans are not 
human. Now the word ‘German’ has become the most terrible 
swearword. Let us not speak. Let us not be indignant. Let us kill. If you 
do not kill the German, the German will kill you. He will carry away 
your family, and torture them in his damned Germany ... If you have 
killed one German, kill another. There is nothing jollier than German 
corpses. 


At Kursk, Soviet troop and tank losses would indeed be substantial, and far 
greater than ever admitted in the published official figures released after the 
battle. Nonetheless, in a contest that has captured the imagination by virtue of 
the spectacle of the vast numbers of tanks involved, it is all too easy to forget 
that it was, in the final analysis, the anonymous multitude of often-derided Red 
Army troopers equipped with the tools of the Soviet infantryman’s trade — 
magnetic mine, Molotov cocktail or anti-tank rifle — who, suffused with grim 
fortitude and determination, sacrificed themselves in their thousands defying the 
enemy in the service of their Motherland, who won the battle. While the training 
and expertise of the individual German soldier was still extremely high, the 
difference between him and his Soviet counterpart had been narrowed 
sufficiently to suggest that it might no longer be enough to stave off defeat. 
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SOVIET INDUSTRY AND LEND-LEASE 


Ithough we have made passing reference to Soviet tank production in 1942 

being greater than that of Germany by a substantial margin, until the latter 
part of that year, output was still less than desired. It was only in the fourth 
quarter of 1942 that the supply of tanks reached a level that enabled the Red 
Army to begin its massive programme of re-organisation and expansion for 
1943. Prior to this, Soviet industry had been struggling to cope with the 
consequences of the massive dislocation to its productivity caused by the 
enforced relocation of many of its factories eastward beyond the Urals, a process 
begun within weeks of the German invasion in 1941, and which was to 
constitute the largest industrial migration in history. Rarely invoked as one of the 
contributory factors to the final Allied victory, this process was carried out under 
the direst conditions and was the key to Soviet military survival and of the 
ability of the Red Army eventually to bring about the destruction of the 
Wehrmacht in the East. 

Nor was it simply a matter of building new factories. The speed and scale of 
the enemy advance had seen the Germans occupy vital sources of raw materials 
and fuel. The huge iron ore mines at Krivoi Rog and the Donbass coal-mining 
region had been taken, in consequence of which, by December 1941, available 
fuel sources had dropped by half. There was a growing shortage in the supplies 
of strategic metals. Even the new industrial combines established beyond the 
Urals in the thirties under the initial Five Year Plans now found their output 
falling in consequence, hence the shortages in all armaments experienced by the 
Red Army in 1942. Even though a large number of factories were hastily 
relocated with production starting during the terrible winter of 1941/42, the 
spring and summer of the New Year saw a desperate drive to develop new 


energy sources. The destruction of a number of the Caucasus oilfields did not 
help, and well into 1943 the factories and armed forces were hampered by a 
continuing oil shortage that not even the discovery and exploitation of new 
Siberian reserves could alleviate. Huge coal deposits at Karaganda in 
Kazakhstan were exploited post haste, employing imported labour from Russia, 
much of it female. The excavated coal was used in part to fuel the huge new 
power station erected with remarkable speed at Chelyabinsk, which in turn 
powered the huge new ‘Number 6’ iron and steel works. This plant produced the 
raw material used by the many new armaments factories that had sprung up 
around the industrial centre of Magnitogorsk. 

At the end of 1942, three-quarters of Soviet tank production was already 
concentrated in two huge factories: namely the Uralskiy Zavod Tyashelovo 
Mashinostroitelnya (the Ural Works for Heavy machine-building) better known 
by its abbreviated title ‘Uralmash’ at Nizhne-Tagil in the Sverdlovsk oblast, and 
the Chelyabinsk Kirovsky Zavod (Chelyabinsk Kirov Factory) known as 
‘Tankograd’. The former was responsible for the production of T-60 and T-70 
light tanks, and from August 1941, KV-1 hulls. Construction of the T-34 
followed shortly thereafter, as did manufacture of the first SPG variant, the SU- 
122 that left the production lines in December 1942. The massive Tankograd 
complex had been brought into existence by incorporation of elements of the 
evacuated Leningrad Kirov Works into the Chelyabinsk Tractor Factory in 
October 1941. The latter had been established on the site in 1933, producing the 
heavy KV-1 tank from late 1939. The factory was then re-tooled for production 
of the T-34, which began in mid-July 1942, with the first machine completed on 
22 August. Mass production of this medium tank would eventually require 64 
production lines. Tankograd also produced 1,370 KV-1S tanks between August 
1942 and April 1943, and in March of that year it had also begun production of 
the hastily designed SU-152 SPG. By March 1943, these two major centres of 
production and a multitude of smaller combines located in the environs of 
Moscow eastward to Siberia, Kazakhstan and the mid-Asiatic republics, were 
producing new tanks and other weapons at a prodigious rate for the Red Army. 

In June 1942, when Hitler had exploded and railed at the then Chief of the 
General Staff, Franz Halder for claiming that the USSR was producing over 
1,000 tanks a month, this had been an underestimate. While by the end of 1942 
and into early 1943, monthly production actually slipped back, numbers alone do 
not tell the whole story. For whereas in 1942 light tank production still 


accounted for a very significant number of the total produced, by 1943 with the 
phase-out of this class of AFV, output focused almost exclusively on the 
manufacture of the T-34 along with a small number of KV heavy tanks. 
Although some 30 per cent of all Soviet armour committed at Kursk would be 
light tanks, and even though the 76mm-armed T-34 was outgunned by most 
German types in the battle, the advantage for the Red Army by mid-1943 lay in 
the far greater numbers of this medium tank the enemy had to encounter. The 
expansion of the Soviet tank arm in the first half of 1943 centred almost 
exclusively on the T-34. One illustration of the phenomenal productivity of 
Soviet tank factories was that whereas 5th Guards Tank Army lost in excess of 
half the total number of tanks it fielded in the great armoured clash at 
Prokhorovka on 12 July, most of these had been replaced by the beginning of the 
Rumyantsev counter-offensive some weeks later. In total, 19,500 tanks were 
produced in 1943, with just 3,500 of those being light tanks. Just under 16,000 of 
those produced were T-34s, with the rest being the small number of KV-1S and 
a smattering, post-Kursk, of the interim KV-85. In addition, some 4,000 SU-76, 
SU-122 and SU-152 self propelled/Assault Guns also left the factories. 

Although considered inferior to home grown designs, there is no question that 
the tanks delivered by the Allies through Lend-Lease were gainfully employed 
by the Red Army. Of the total delivered in 1942, 55 per cent were light tanks — 
mainly the American M3A1 and the British Valentine. In 1943, the percentage 
of light to medium tanks increased. The M3A1 was the most numerous US tank 
delivered in the early days of Lend-Lease, some 1600 being accepted by the Red 
Army. As with all tanks that the US shipped to Russia, diesel engines powered 
the light tanks, the US Army having determined early on in the conflict to utilise 
only gasoline-powered AFVs. 

The Valentine was the only British tank that the Red Army valued and 
actually requested be delivered in greater numbers. Indeed, production of this 
machine continued in the UK after 1943, purely to satisfy Soviet demand for the 
type, with nearly 4,000 eventually being despatched. The Valentine’s power to 
weight ratio, sound armour and moderate armament made it an acceptable 
substitute for the domestic light tanks that were phased out of production in 
1943. Mounting either the 2 pounder (40mm) or in later marks the 6 pounder 
(57mm), the Valentine was employed extensively in the reconnaissance role, 
where it served through to War’s end. 

Prior to the delivery of the M4 in large numbers from the autumn of 1943 — 


1991 of the diesel-powered M4A2 model and just two M4A4’s being despatched 
by the end of December 1944 — the medium tank delivered in the largest 
numbers by the US was the M3 Lee, 1386 being delivered. While the Red Army 
firmly embraced the notion of ‘waste not want not’, utilising any AFV to hand, 
their view of this machine was nevertheless derisory. With a crew of seven, its 
height, poor design, armour and armament made it extremely susceptible to 
enemy guns down to 50mm calibre. Although despised by its crews for its 
vulnerability, many were employed by the Red Army at Kursk, and were 
destroyed in significant numbers. So too were British Matilda IIs and Churchills, 
with the same result. A small batch of the latter had been delivered in 1942, but 
none were requested thereafter by the Soviets. Although classified as a ‘heavy’ 
by virtue of its thick armour, the Russians decried the Churchill’s small calibre 
main gun — being the same six pounder used on later models of the Valentine. Of 
the Churchill tanks that survived into 1943, some 35 found their way into the 5th 
Guards Tank Army, where they provided the sole unit of ‘heavy tanks’. The SS 
Panzer Corps encountered them and destroyed many on 12 July at Prokhorovka. 

The huge numbers of Soviet and Lend-Lease tanks destroyed by the 
Panzerwaffe were of course a testament to the effectiveness of German tank 
crews and the mastery of their trade, but in the final analysis what mattered were 
those Soviet tanks that survived the slaughter. Thus as of 1 July 1943, the total 
number of tanks available to the Bronetankovije Vojska (Armoured Forces) 
amounted to some 20,000 machines distributed throughout the USSR. However, 
just under 10,000 constituted first-line machines serving at the front, with the 
bulk of these committed to the respective active and reserve fronts in and around 
the Kursk salient and slated to service the respective defensive and counter- 
offensive operations planned by the Stavka. The Central and Voronezh Fronts 
alone fielded no less than one-third of these first line machines with 3,489 tanks 
and self-propelled guns deployed within the salient. 

The three-month hiatus in combat operations across the breadth of the Eastern 
Front prior to the launch of Zitadelle, permitted the Soviets to build up an 
extremely large reserve of armour, much of which would have been lost had 
normal combat operations prevailed between April and the end of June. It was 
the Soviets rather than the Germans who were to benefit from the repeated 
delays in the launch of the offensive. The high volume of new machines pouring 
from the factories permitted the Soviets to build up a superiority in numbers in 
and around the salient, and amass such a huge reserve beyond it that even when 


large numbers were destroyed during the course of Zitadelle, those available for 
the planned counter-offensive operations were so numerous, and operated over 
such a wide area, as to eventually overwhelm all German attempts to contain the 
Red Army post-Kursk. Zetterling and Frankson, in their recent and very 
exhaustive analysis of the battle, have quantified this expansion, citing how on 1 
April Soviet front line tank strength stood at 4,882 tanks and 94 Assault Guns, 
whereas just four months later, this had increased to 9,831 tanks and 368 Assault 
Guns, an increase of 105 per cent. 

At Kursk, and in the follow up Soviet operations through to year’s end, the 
Red Army would lose no less than 20,000 of the total of 23,500 tanks and self- 
propelled guns destroyed in the whole of 1943. Even in the face of such 
immense losses, sustained in numerous local defeats at the hands of German 
tankers, StuGs, PaKs and aircraft, it is an irrefutable fact that from the summer 
of 1943 onwards there were always more than enough new machines (and from 
late 1943 this included updated and new, superior designs) emerging from Soviet 
factories to outnumber and ultimately overwhelm German tactical expertise and 
operational finesse. 

This expansion in AFVs was matched in the production of aircraft, artillery 
and small arms. By mid-1943, the average production of aircraft had risen to just 
under 3,000 of all types per month. Quality as well as quantity was now the 
order of the day. The highly effective Lavochkin La-5FN was leaving the 
production line in quantity, alongside the Yak-1M, 9D and T variants. The La- 
5FN had emerged by the summer of 1943 as the fighter regarded by the 
Luftwaffe as the most dangerous type flown by the Red Air Force. This type was 
also the mount in which the highest scoring Allied ace of the war, Major Ivan 
Kozhedub began his career, with his first victories being scored in the skies over 
the Kursk salient. These fighter types (along with the later La-7 and Yak-3) 
would pour off the production lines in their thousands by War’s end. While 
satisfying the Soviet philosophy of ensuring numerical superiority over the 
enemy, they would also enjoy a growing technical sophistication and operational 
effectiveness that served to degrade that technical edge that the Jagdwaffe had 
maintained over the Red Air Force during the first two years of the conflict in 
the East. 

The improved IL-2m3 Shturmovik — now equipped with a rear gun position to 
reduce its losses to rear attack — was produced in vast numbers to service the 
ground attack formations of the Red Air Force. As early as December 1941, 


Stalin had exhorted the workers at the newly-established and relocated 
production facility (GAZ 18 was moved at speed, in the face of the advancing 
Germans, from Voronezh in late October) at Kuibyshev in a telegram: ‘The Red 
Army needs the IL-2 as it needs air and bread. I urge you to produce more 
Ilyushins!’ 

Nearly one-third of all monthly output was of this type, with well over 1,000 
being produced by the time of Kursk, giving some indication of the II-2’s 
importance to the Soviet war effort. Indeed, the IL-2 was produced in greater 
numbers than any other aircraft type in the Second World War, with no fewer 
than 36,163 machines being manufactured by the time production ceased. This 
aircraft represented more than a third of all of those on strength by this stage of 
the conflict. This would remain so through to the end of the War, even though it 
would be supplemented on the production lines in late 1944 by it successor, the 
IL-10. 

In addition, the highly effective Petlyakov Pe-2 was going to service the 
dive/light bomber wings in ever-greater numbers and would be employed with 
growing effectiveness. Although the design dated from 1938, it was continually 
modified and improved. It was to emerge as one of the most effective of all 
Allied tactical light bombers. Alongside these Soviet types that would see 
service in the Battle of Kursk were added a growing number of US machines 
supplied under Lend-Lease. 

In spite of German attempts to assemble a large number of aircraft to support 
Zitadelle, Soviet numbers were to see an inexorable shift of the balance of the air 
war in favour of the Red Air Force during the battle. Apart from moments of 
local superiority where the Germans managed to assert a temporary command of 
the air over sections of the battlefield, the Red Air Force’s advantage, gained in 
the sky over the Kursk salient would continue until the end of the War. 

Output of artillery, the ‘Soviet God of War’, was also prodigious, with 
production in 1943 amounting to over 60,000 pieces of all calibres. Broken 
down by type, 23,000 were produced as tank guns, 3,700 as anti-aircraft guns 
and 45,000 as field and anti-tank guns. To this must also be added large 
quantities of rocket artillery: the famous Katyushas. It would be in error to 
suppose that numbers alone told the whole story for artillery. It was matched by 
a qualitative improvement in firepower, which made its presence felt decisively 
at Kursk. For example, whereas in 1941 the weight of fire from a full salvo of a 
rifle division was 548kg, by July 1942 this had nearly doubled to 1,086kg. It 


continued to rise thereafter from 1943 to 1945, by which time it would reach 
2,040 kg per salvo — a fourfold increase in four years. 

For the ordinary Soviet trooper the clearest indication of his nation’s 
changing fortunes came in the form of the massive improvement in his own 
personal armament. Whereas in 1941 and 1942 German infantry armed with 
large numbers of machine pistols possessed firepower substantially greater than 
their own, by the time of Kursk, German infantry were facing Soviet troopers 
equipped with as many automatic weapons as themselves. Alexander Werth, a 
correspondent in Russia throughout the war, commented that: 


From the beginning of 1943, there was a vast improvement in the 
firepower of the infantry: in 1943 the number of submachine guns was 
three times, and of light and heavy machine guns two-and-a-half times, 
that of 1942. The vast superiority in firepower of the German infantry 
was now outdated. One can well imagine the difference this made to 
Russian morale. The German avtomatchik was no longer, as he was in 
1941, an object of terror or despair: practically every Russian soldier was 
now an avtomatchik himself. 


Although less sophisticated and refined than the German MPs 38 and 40, the 
Soviet PPsh sub machine gun was nevertheless a thoroughly reliable automatic 
weapon firing up to 900 rounds per minute. The large number of photographs 
showing these guns being employed by German soldiers gives some indication 
of their respect for its almost foolproof operation in all weathers and conditions. 
Over five million of this Soviet type was manufactured compared to one million 
of the German MP40. Such figures were also mirrored in the production of the 
medium and heavy support machine guns of the SG 43, DP and DShk types 
whose liberal allocation contributed to a massive increase in Soviet firepower 
across the board. 

Unlike the Germans or Western Allies, the USSR made no attempt to provide 
its infantry with purpose-built armoured personnel carriers to enable them to 
operate with tanks, focusing its productive capacity exclusively on the 
manufacture of the latter. Infantry or ‘desantniki’ were carried into battle by 
holding onto the many welded grab-rails that liberally adorned the turret and hull 
of the T-34 and other tanks. This ‘desant’ method clearly rendered infantry 
carried in such fashion extremely vulnerable to enemy fire, and horrendous 


losses were incurred. Although the Soviets would retain this method of troop 
transportation through to war’s end and beyond, the growth in mobility that 
came to be seen by the Germans as such a feature of the Red Army’s operations 
from Kursk onward derived from one of the most important aspects of the Allied 
policy of Lend-Lease. 

Although Soviet historians were to demean the value of the help given by the 
United States and Great Britain through Lend-Lease for ideological reasons, it is 
clear that the vast array of supplies provided by the Western Allies in addition to 
tanks were of fundamental importance to the Soviet war effort. It was only after 
1991 that an observation to this effect — and which had been deleted from 
Khrushchev’s published memoirs — was made public. He observed that ‘Several 
times I heard Stalin acknowledge [on the subject of Lend-Lease] within the 
small circle of people around him that ... if we had had to deal with Germany 
one-to-one we would not have been able to cope because we lost so much of our 
industry.’ In 1942, deliveries via this programme amounted to just 1.2 million 
tons from the US and half a million tons from Great Britain; the following year 
saw a major jump with the former delivering 4.1 million tons of supplies, whilst 
those from Great Britain stayed at about the same level. No items were more 
significant than the lorries and trucks, which were employed to impart to Soviet 
infantry a degree of mobility it had not experienced before. 

Alexander Werth, writing of the Soviet build-up prior to Kursk, commented 
on the very great importance to the Red Army of 


... the growing numbers of Studebakers, Dodges and Willys jeeps — 
commonly known in the Red Army as ‘villises’ — which so greatly 
increased its mobility. They were still not much in great evidence at the 
time of Stalingrad, but, as I know from my own experience, they became 
an integral part of the Russian landscape after about March 1943. These 
lorries and jeeps certainly contributed to the ‘new look’ and to the 
tremendous and constantly growing fighting power of the Red Army 
after Stalingrad. 


Such was the affection for the Studebaker 6x6 that even until this day one of the 
slang expressions for heavy lorries in the Russian Army is ‘Studebaker’, with the 
power plants employed in many post-war GAZ designs being derived from its 
Hercules engine. The white-stencilled USA lettering which was borne by every 


machine supplied from that source was said by the Soviet soldier to stand for 
‘Ubit sukina syna Adolfa’, ‘Kill that son of a bitch Adolf’. While by war’s end 
over 440,000 lorries and other vehicles of all types had been delivered, the great 
Soviet military build-up within and around the Kursk salient marks the first 
occasion on which the growing numbers of these US-supplied lorries is 
commented upon. Werth makes reference to this in a diary entry on 11 June 
1943 when he says: 


I recorded a conversation with a Russian correspondent who had just 
been to Kursk. He said the Russian equipment there was truly 
stupendous; he had never seen anything like it. What was also going to 
make a big difference this summer was the enormous number of 
American trucks; these were going to increase Russian mobility to a 
fantastic degree. The Russian soldiers were finding them excellent. 


Nonetheless, it behove the Soviet soldier and citizen, at whatever level, to be 
highly circumspect in any praise he or she uttered over the quality of Western 
equipment supplied via Lend-Lease. The temporary marriage of convenience 
with the western Allies in the face of the common German enemy in no way 
diminished the underlying ideological hostility that the Soviet leadership 
maintained for the capitalist states of the US and the United Kingdom. Thus, the 
pre-war taboo over contact with foreigners continued with all of its punitive 
consequences. Robert Service observed that: 


Repression continued through the war. Soviet citizens were warned to 
continue to treat foreigners warily, including the citizens of Allied 
countries. After December 1941, when the USA entered the war, a new 
offence was created by the NKVD: the praising of American technology 
(voskhalenie amerikanskoi teckhnicki). An unguarded, admiring 
comment about an American jeep could lead to someone being consigned 
to the labour camps. 


Even so, the Red Air Force also embraced the supply of certain British and most 
US aircraft types with enthusiasm. Even as the battle for the Kursk salient began, 
Soviet fighter squadrons flying the P-39 Airacobra were beginning to reap great 
success in the skies above the Kuban as the Luftwaffe strained to maintain 


control of the air above the Gotenkopf. Of the nearly 10,000 Airacobras 
produced by the Bell company, some 4,750 P-39s were delivered to the Soviets, 
with this one type accounting for approximately 50 per cent of all aircraft 
supplied under Lend-Lease. Whereas US fliers in the Pacific were pleased to 
divest themselves of the P-39 for other types with rapidity, deeming it to be a 
failure as a fighter, Soviet pilots embraced the Kobra, as they called it. Over the 
Eastern front and in the hands of the pilots of the Red Air Force, the P-39 was 
deemed to be a great success. The Kobra continued serving in the fighter role 
through to war’s end and served as the mount for many of the highest scoring 
Soviet aces. The most famous of these was Aleksandr Pokryshkin who scored 59 
officially credited victories by May 1945, the bulk of these having been scored 
while flying the Kobra. 

Other fighter types included the P-40 and the British Hurricane and Spitfire, 
albeit in far smaller numbers than the P-39. By the time of Kursk, Soviet bomber 
squadrons were also flying US-supplied early models of the A-20 Havoc and the 
B-25 Mitchell medium bomber. The Luftwaffe encountered the former over the 
Kursk battlefield, where they erroneously described it as a ‘Martin’ bomber. 
Serving alongside the vast number of aircraft pouring from Soviet factories by 
1943, these Lend-Lease types helped bolster the ever-growing numerical 
superiority of the Red Air Force that first began to tell in the air battles over the 
Kursk salient. 

Nor did the benefits of Lend-Lease confine themselves to military equipment. 
A diverse cornucopia of materials: strategic metals, food, uniforms, radios, tyres, 
machine tools, gunpowder, shells, small arms ammunition, field telephones, 
trains, rolling stock, electrical equipment, army boots and a host of other 
products; all played their unheralded role in the creation of this new Red Army. 
German accounts noted the high quality American rations they found in many an 
abandoned Soviet trench during the course of the battle of Kursk. It is only now, 
with the end of the Cold War, that Russian historians have acknowledged the 
vital, if not decisive, role these Lend-Lease supplies made to the Soviet war 
effort. It permitted the Russian command economy to focus almost exclusively 
on the concentrated output of a narrow range of key weapon types without the 
need to diversify and dilute its effort and resources to produce those other items 
of material necessary for the prosecution of modern war. Departing from a 
technological industrial base that was both smaller and less sophisticated than 
that of its enemy, it is doubtful whether the Soviet Union could have survived 


the war against Nazi Germany without access to those other key elements 
supplied by the Western Allies and in particular the US. 

Lend-Lease notwithstanding, at Kursk the Wehrmacht would find itself in 
desperate combat with a Red Army no longer in doubt about its ability to face 
down and defeat its hated enemy. The immense confidence that had been 
fostered by the victory at Stalingrad had dashed forever any residual notion 
among the ranks of the Red Army that the Wehrmacht was invincible. The 
growing conviction that the Germans could and would be beaten fed into a 
ruthless determination to destroy the invader in the great battle to come. 
Profound organisational changes, a growing confidence on the part of command 
staffs in the handling of wide-ranging mobile operations, allied to a massive 
influx of modern armaments, had created an instrument that would not only deny 
the Germans at Kursk, but see the Red Army through to the gates of Berlin and 
victory over its mortal enemy within two years of the greatest armoured clash in 
history. 
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THE OSTHEER ON THE EVE OF 
ZTTADELLE 


enior German officers still had good reason to believe that the effectiveness 
of their own leadership and the quality of their troops remained superior to 
those of the enemy in the summer of 1943. But if the Red Army of 1943 was a 
very different institution from that of two summers before, the same was also 
true for the Wehrmacht. Whereas the former was demonstrating improvement in 
all aspects of its performance, the latter was on a downward spiral, such that it 
was a distinctly lesser force than it had been when it invaded the Soviet Union in 
June 1941. This was despite the influx of new military equipment and the 
concentration of forces deployed by the Germans for the summer offensive. 
Even though OKH had made great efforts to ensure that all formations 
committed to Zitadelle were as well trained and equipped as its resources 
permitted, this could not hope to compensate for the deleterious effect on the 
Ostheer’s organisation, structure, strength and morale brought about by two 
years of bloodletting and material loss on the Eastern Front. One eminent 
historian has observed of its post-Stalingrad condition that ‘The German Army 
would indeed hold together. Fear of defeat, ideological commitment and unit 
cohesion made up for the loss of confidence after a second terrible winter.’ To 
give further incentive to the men of the Ostheer to do their duty by Fiihrer and 
Fatherland, field punishments — which were in any case much harsher than those 
of the British and American armies, though not the Soviet — became ever more 
severe. Whereas the stick was deemed appropriate to motivate the lower ranks, 
the carrot proffered to senior officers to remain loyal to the cause was Hitler’s 
employment of bribery on a scale that was truly Napoleonic in its largesse. From 
the equivalent of what in modern parlance would be called a ‘slush’ fund, the 


German leader topped up the monthly salaries of the Feldherren on a sliding 
scale, to which was then added, for the highest echelons, the birthday ‘cheque’ 
of thousands of Reichsmarks and the granting of large estates. Few of those 
senior officers mentioned in this text failed to benefit or revel in the proceeds 
from this programme. Post-war claims reproduced in many of their apologetic 
memoirs that their service to the Leader was conditioned solely by allegiance to 
their ‘sacred’ military oath must be tempered by an appreciation that their 
loyalty to Hitler also derived from a well-developed mercenary self-interest. 

Hitler’s selection of the code name of Zitadelle for this last German offensive 
in the East was to prove remarkably prescient. When finally launched on 5 July, 
both sides had come to view the salient from their own perspectives as exactly 
that. It was recognized very early on in the planning cycles of the respective 
armies that the forthcoming clash of arms would bear the hallmarks of street 
fighting and combat in heavily built-up areas. This being in spite of the nature of 
the open and rolling terrain over which it would be fought and the large numbers 
of mobile formations committed to it. Painful German experience in the 
preceding two years in Russia had repeatedly demonstrated — to the extent that 
by 1943 it had become a maxim in the Panzerwaffe — that employment of 
armour in built-up areas without strong infantry support left tanks highly 
vulnerable to extremely determined enemy close-combat tactics. It followed that 
the allocation of infantry formations to support the large number of panzer 
divisions allocated to Zitadelle would need to be substantial if they were to be 
properly sustained and enabled to succeed in their primary task of breaching the 
enemy defences without suffering unacceptable losses in the process. 

In practice however, the 23 infantry divisions provided to support the 16 
mobile formations under the final offensive plan for 5 July were inadequate to 
the task, a factor that was to prove far more influential in its eventual failure than 
has hitherto been recognized. This weakness was compounded by the fact that at 
least six of these formations would not be released from other responsibilities — 
and thus made available for actual participation in the offensive — until after it 
had started. This was more problematic for Army Group South inasmuch as just 
eight infantry divisions had been allotted to support the nine panzer and panzer 
grenadier divisions of 4th Panzer Army and Army Detachment Kempf. 
However, whilst more infantry divisions were allocated to Ninth Army, many 
were below establishment. 

Even at the planning stage, it was assumed that these mobile formations 


might find themselves forced by circumstance to execute tasks normally the 
preserve of the infantry. Thus even before the offensive began, the commanders 
of German mobile divisions were conscious of the lack of supporting infantry 
formations in a combat environment that required their presence in far larger 
numbers if the panzers were to have any chance of fully realising the tasks set 
for them. Mindful of this perceived weakness in his order of battle von Manstein 
had requested on numerous occasions the allocation of more infantry divisions, 
but these had been turned down by OKH, for in truth there were none available. 

In the absence of any central infantry reserve, the only way that these extra 
formations could have been provided was by taking them out of the front line on 
some other sector of the front, which would of course weaken these areas. Those 
infantry formations defending the line immediately to the north and south of the 
salient could not be tapped. The lack of available armoured formations in the 
inappropriately named 2nd Panzer Army and to the south of Army Detachment 
Kempf meant it would fall upon those infantry divisions already in place to 
defend the line. Even before the assault on the Kursk salient the German Army 
in the East was woefully overstretched, especially in the primary arm of service, 
which, despite the high profile given to the seemingly more ‘glamorous’ panzer 
and motorized troops, remained that of the humble foot-slogging landser in the 
infantry division. 

On the face of it, the number of infantry divisions available to the German 
Army in early 1943 suggested that this arm of service had undergone a 
significant expansion when compared to the figures for June 1941. At the onset 
of Barbarossa the German Army could field 175 infantry divisions, whereas 
over the next eighteen months to the beginning of 1943, a further 51 divisions 
were added to the order of battle. This numerical expansion was in fact illusory, 
in that the great losses incurred by the infantry arm in the east since June 1941 
had substantially reduced divisional establishments, and also reduced the quality 
of troops. This much had been apparent as early as the spring of 1942, for 
although the Ostheer had received approximately one million replacement troops 
since the onset of Barbarossa, strength returns from all three Army Groups as of 
1 May and even before the launch of the summer offensive toward Stalingrad 
and the Caucasus indicated a total shortage of 635,000 men. One year later and 
the problem was that much greater. 

Nor were these two consequences of losses limited to the infantry, for as we 
shall see, the armoured and motorized formations were suffering in like fashion. 


Introduction in 1943 of a modified divisional organisation for the infantry had 
been prompted by the decline in manpower and was reflected in the reduced 
12,772 troops forming the new establishment, when compared to the 17,734 men 
in the 1939 divisional establishment. While retaining its structure of three 
infantry regiments and one of artillery, the establishment of each was reduced 
from three battalions to just two, with each numbering about 700 men. Each 
battalion was in turn composed of four rifle companies and one heavy weapons 
company. This, however, represented the ideal, for such was the level of attrition 
incurred by the field formations in the East that most were nearly always below 
establishment, with the influx of replacements never being enough to cover 
losses, a process that began to accelerate following the defeat at Kursk. 

It is ironic that a German offensive based on the strength of its armoured 
formations failed in part because of a lack of infantry. It was the limited 
availability in this arm and not the shortage of armour, which came to constrain 
the scope of German strategic planning by the spring of 1943. We have already 
seen how awareness of the weakness of the enemy in this primary arm of service 
was deemed by Stavka to be fundamental to their ability to gauge and forecast 
enemy offensive intentions for the summer. It was this lack of appreciable 
infantry reserves that both prevented the Germans from disguising their true 
intentions and screening the position of their primary offensive assets, in order to 
achieve strategic surprise. Indeed, it was the very lack of these necessary 
infantry formations that required Zitadelle to be relatively armour ‘rich’ with 
tanks and Assault Guns being employed to all intents and purposes as a 
substitute for the infantry divisions that would normally have been employed to 
execute an offensive on such a scale. 

Nonetheless, this period did witness the arrival of new and more powerful 
weaponry into the German infantry formations. The levels of firepower in the 
new establishment were higher by some considerable margin than those 
formations taking the field in 1939. This was most evident in the standardisation 
of the 75mm PaK 40 for the anti-tank role, although many formations still 
fielded large numbers of the less powerful 50mm PaK 38 and the ineffectual 
37mm PaK 36 ‘door knocker’. Far greater numbers of heavy, light and personal 
automatic weapons were being utilised by the troops. The widespread 
employment of the formidable MG42 alongside the older MG34 machine gun 
and the greater numbers of MP40 machine pistols issued to troops, resulted in a 
significant rise in the firepower generated by these formations. The issue of the 


heavy 120mm sGrW 42 mortar — a calibre copied from the Soviets in the light of 
the proven effectiveness of this weapon by the Red Army — to infantry support 
companies, provided them with firepower equal to that of a far heavier and more 
expensive field howitzer. This new weapon serving alongside the standard 
80mm weapon employed by the mortar platoon contributed to a significant rise 
in the volume of fire that could be directed by the ‘little men’s artillery’. Such an 
increase, while viewed as highly desirable, could only proffer partial redress for 
the on-going problem of declining manpower. 

Just how disastrous losses had been to the Ostheer between June 1941 and 
March 1942 can be seen in how low were the strengths of all infantry divisions 
serving in the theatre, even after an infusion of 1,100,000 men in that same 
period. In Army Group South, which OKH had decided would carry the 
forthcoming summer campaign, all infantry divisions were at approximately 50 
per cent of their prescribed strength. 

The situation was even worse for Army Groups Centre and South, where they 
were at just 35 per cent of their 22 June 1941 establishments, this situation being 
made worse as manpower was hived-off between spring and June to ensure that 
all infantry divisions in Army Group South were at full strength for the launch of 
Fall Blau; and those replacement troops sent to bolster front line formations 
were perceived as being of a lower quality. 

In March 1942, OKH had commented upon the large number of reports 
received from front line units that spoke of the low standard of training and of 
the poor morale of replacements arriving from the Ersatzheer (Home Army). So 
great had been the losses among the divisions of the Ostheer since June 1941, 
when set against an already declining manpower pool in the Reich, that the 
Ersatzheer had no choice but to send new troops eastward in the spring of 1942 
before the completion of their 16-week training period. The inadequacies of 
these replacements was magnified for the surviving ‘frontkampfers’ by their 
awareness of the changing nature of their divisions brought about by the death of 
more experienced veterans in the blood-mill of Russia between June 1941 and 
the spring of 1942. Not that this experience was confined just to the infantry 
divisions. In an entry in his diary in November 1941, the pastor of the 18th 
Panzer Division observed ruefully the common experience of divisions serving 
in the Ostheer: 


This is no longer the old division. All around us are new faces. When one 


asks where this man or that man is, one is always given the same reply: 
dead or wounded. Most of the infantry company commanders are new; 
most of the old ones are gone. 


With the onset of the spring of 1943, this problem had been exacerbated due to 
the catastrophic losses of the summer and winter campaigns of 1942/43. No 
better illustration of the consequences for the mobile formations can be offered 
than the record of two of these in the period between the onset of Barbarossa 
and the launch of Zitadelle, namely the aforementioned 18th Panzer, which 
served in the north of the salient, and the Grossdeutschland Panzer Grenadier 
Division, which operated as part of 4th Panzer Army in the south. 

18th Panzer Division had first seen service in June 1941, being one of the 
new formations raised at the end of the French Campaign by the amalgamation 
of Panzer Brigade 1 with the 18th and 28th Panzer Regiments. Personnel 
strength at the start of Barbarossa was therefore at its optimum, with 17,174 
men and 401 officers on roll, with a further battalion in reserve. Serving with 
Hoth’s 3rd Panzer Group as part of Army Group Centre, this formation had lost 
7,851 men and 162 officers (which included its replacement battalion) by the 
end of October. Two months later, at year’s end, OKH noted that the division 
reported that it had only 1,963 men and 43 officers able to carry weapons, with 
the bulk of the surviving troops fighting as infantry. While replacements found 
their way to the front during the early winter months of 1942, further high losses 
due to combat, frostbite, and sickness, saw another 6,787 casualties accrue. 
Manpower lost to the end of March 1942 amounted to no less than four-fifths of 
the total establishment of the division when it had crossed the frontier the 
previous June. 

Although the division received further replacements in the spring of 1942, 
these were not enough to cover the losses among the ordinary ranks, and there 
was a growing deficit of NCO and officers in the division. As of 29 June 1942, 
panzer strength numbered just 47 machines. Throughout that year, the 18th 
Panzer operated in the Orel area, where it received a further drubbing in the 
summer and following further heavy combat during the winter of 1942/43, it was 
once again virtually destroyed. A strength return for 7 April 1943 detailed that 
just 2,440 men were on roll. At this juncture, the strength of 18th Panzer was just 
one-sixth the size of its June 1941 complement. As one of the tank formations 
earmarked for employment in Zitadelle as part of Ninth Army, 18th Panzer was 


the beneficiary of an inflow of new troops in April that raised the strength of the 
formation, in preparation for the original launch date on 3 May, to 3,782 men 
and 124 officers. In order to fill out the Army’s ever-depleting ranks, the 
Wehrmacht was perforce required to call up increasingly older men, many of 
whom had formerly served in reserved occupations as important factory 
workers. 

With the postponement of Zitadelle, more reinforcements flowed in, with an 
additional 2,571 troops, 130 NCOs and 89 officers being placed on strength. 
Their make-up reflected the increasingly diverse sources of manpower the 
authorities were being forced to draw upon. Many of the new officers were 
either cadets, newly commissioned and lacking in experience, or older army men 
drawn from formerly non-combatant roles. It would seem that the quality of the 
NCOs also left much to be desired. Be that as it may, 18th Panzer was relatively 
well provided for in manpower when it entered combat on 5 July, although the 
69 panzers recorded as being available on 5 July indicates just how low was its 
armoured component. On the eve of Barbarossa, just two years before, the paper 
strength of this division had been 218 panzers. The fate of this formation 
following its commitment to combat with Ninth Army on 7 July, and in the 
months thereafter, was to be representative of many of the panzer formations 
committed to Zitadelle. 

Although the elite formation of the German Army, Grossdeutschland was 
only expanded from a regiment to a division on 1 April 1942. Though classified 
as an infantry formation, it was more heavily motorized, deploying its own 
organic armoured component in the form of Marder II tank destroyers, Assault 
Guns and Panzer IVs. Translation into a division had seen a massive influx of 
new personnel, especially as less than two months before a strength return for 20 
February had indicated that all that remained of the original 6,000-man regiment 
that had crossed the Soviet frontier the previous year was three officers and 
approximately thirty NCOs and troopers. By the time ‘Case Blue’ — the German 
summer offensive in southern Russia — was launched in late June 1942, 
Grossdeutschland was able to deploy no less than 18,000 men and 300 officers. 
Within the month, 40 per cent had become casualties. 

Transferred to Army Group Centre, the division was then involved in 
ferocious fighting defending the Luchessa valley in the Rzhev salient against a 
succession of Soviet offensives. Such was the intensity of operations thereafter 
through to the early spring of 1943, that strength returns for early April indicated 


that since June 1942, Grossdeutschland had lost 10,365 men and 375 officers 
dead and wounded. Having been pulled out of the line, Grossdeutschland spent 
the next two months rebuilding and refitting near Akhtyrka, to the southwest of 
Kharkov, from which it emerged on 23 June 1943 as a fully-fledged panzer 
grenadier division, albeit also equipped with a heavy tank company. A further 
two Tiger companies were working up in Germany, and whilst they would play 
no part in Zitadelle, they would arrive in Russia before the end of July, with all 
three companies seeing combat together operating as the third battalion of the 
panzer regiment. 

Unlike 18th Panzer, the status of Grossdeutschland and its all-volunteer 
make-up gave it access to the best troops and it was therefore never short of 
recruits of high quality. Raised once more to the force levels of the previous 
year, Grossdeutschland began Zitadelle as one of the most powerful formations 
deployed for the offensive, fielding 164 panzers and Assault Guns, in addition to 
the 200 Panthers of Panzer Battalion 51, which was subordinated to the division 
on 30 June. Although officially classified as a panzer grenadier division, it was 
in reality a panzer division wherein the number of tanks and other armoured 
vehicles it was fielding for the offensive was far larger than the average to be 
found in the other participating army tank divisions. Indeed, no other Army 
panzer division committed to Zitadelle deployed anything like the 160 tanks in 
the two regiments that constituted the paper establishment of an armoured 
division at this time. 

By the end of July, Grossdeutschland would share the same fate as 18th 
Panzer and all other armoured divisions in experiencing yet another episode of 
the extreme bloodletting that so characterized the war in the East. However, the 
greater number of personnel and material losses suffered by these two divisions 
in that month were not incurred during the course of Zitadelle but in the 
desperate fighting between its end and the German attempts to contain the Soviet 
counter-offensives. 

Nor was the supply of manpower the only problem for the German Army in 
the East. Although having been bolstered by the influx of artillery units (the term 
artillery is here used to include guns and mortars) drawn, as with the panzers, 
from elsewhere on the Eastern Front, artillery was nevertheless substantially 
deficient compared to that of the Soviets. The number of 7,417 German pieces 
employed during the offensive was dwarfed by the Soviet total. Losses of 
artillery pieces over the preceding two years, and especially during the period 


from summer 1942 through to the end of winter 1943, had been extensive and 
could not be compensated for by the increase in output from the factories in the 
homeland. German firepower was vested in batteries, and battalions equipped 
with calibres of weapons ranging from 75mm to 100mm, 105mm, 150mm, 
170mm, and 210mm. The towed artillery included a small number of weapons of 
105mm and 150mm mounted on self propelled chassis seeing service for the first 
time at Kursk, and some nine werfer (rocket artillery) regiments with three each 
being allocated to 9th Army, 4th Panzer Army and Army Detachment Kempf. 

For those officers responsible for the maintenance of ammunition and spares 
for guns, tanks and vehicles within German divisions at Kursk, the multiplicity 
of types employed by the Ostheer was a nightmare. By the summer of 1943, the 
heavy losses of the aforementioned resources allied to the inability of German 
industry to replace them, had seen the necessary impressment of any type of 
machine and weapon that could help address this lack. Thus, German divisions 
found themselves utilising lorries and trucks drawn from captured stocks from 
all over occupied Europe. Alongside the German-produced Opel, Bussing-NAG. 
Mercedes, Daimler-Benz, Magirus, Krupp and Henschel trucks, were others 
produced in France, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Italy, Russia and even Great 
Britain. A January 1943 survey revealed that the 1.2 million vehicles in service 
with the Wehrmacht comprised 2,200 different types, of which only a half were 
of German manufacture! There are for example a number of pictures from 
Kursk, which show British vehicles utilised from stocks captured in 1940 in the 
campaign in France, and Renault lorries that were produced for the Wehrmacht 
under contract by the French company. The multitude of artillery calibres being 
utilised by the German army in the summer of 1943 also reflected this same 
diversity of origins. 

While the central motif of the German offensive at Kursk is that of the 
massive commitment of armour and attendant support vehicles in the panzer 
grenadier divisions, this tends to obscure the fact that the Ostheer that was 
becoming more, rather than less, dependent on the horse for general mobility. 
Such had been the losses in trucks and other transport over the previous two 
years, and especially during the winter of 1942/43, that some 80 per cent of the 
divisions on the Ostfront were now reliant upon equine muscle to effect even the 
most mundane of physical tasks requiring more than human labour to complete. 
By way of illustration, a horse-drawn artillery regiment required no fewer than 
2,208 horses to pull either the 105mm or 150mm guns. Post-Kursk, this process 


of ‘de-modernisation’, already clearly discernible prior to its launch, would 
accelerate during Zitadelle and especially in the ferocious months of combat 
following its termination. As we have seen, one of the most significant 
contributions of the United States to the Red Army was the immense number of 
vehicles supplied to it from 1943 onwards. This enabled it for the first time since 
the onset of the war to exploit its massive tank output by conferring the mobility 
on the infantry necessary to support Soviet armour in the execution of effective 
and wide-ranging mobile operations. 

Even as the Red Army was acquiring the mobility it had lacked since 1941, 
and was evolving into a far more effective force thereby, the Ostheer was 
becoming ever-more dependant on the horse-drawn wagon and panje cart to 
enable the bulk of its forces to maintain any degree of mobility whatsoever. It is 
indicative of the true state of the German Army in 1943, that while the 
production lines of Henschel and MNH were producing some of the most 
sophisticated armoured fighting vehicles in the world, thousands of German 
troops were scouring the farms of Europe to impress as many horses as possible 
into the ranks of the Wehrmacht. For the greater mass of German soldiery in 
Russia from 1943 onward, the reliance upon horseflesh to move artillery and 
draw wagons would mean their experience of war would be one that their 
fathers, fighting the same enemy in an earlier conflict, could have related to with 
no difficulty. 
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THE WAFFEN SS AT KURSK 


f by the time Zitadelle was finally launched, Hitler harboured doubts about its 

successful outcome, such hope that he did entertain rested not just on the 
employment of new types of armoured fighting vehicles but also on what he 
believed to be the superior fighting ability of the men of the II SS Panzer Corps. 
Although expectations of victory at Kursk were to be dashed, the performance of 
the Waffen SS in the battle was indeed outstanding. Under their commander, 
Obergruppenftihrer Paul Hausser, the three divisions of the SS Panzer Corps 
would not only achieve the deepest penetration of Soviet defences, but also 
accrue in the process the highest tally of destroyed enemy armour of any 
German formation committed to the offensive. 

While some in the Wehrmacht remained profoundly ambivalent about the 
Waffen SS, there were many, including von Manstein, who recognized the 
remarkable fighting abilities of these ostensibly ‘political’ soldiers. He would 
have endorsed General von Mackensen’s assessment of the combat-effectiveness 
of the 1st SS Division Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler penned at the end of 1941, 
when after six months operating in southern Russia he concluded, ‘This is truly 
an elite unit.’ 

The Fiihrer had naturally attributed such prowess as arising directly from the 
ideological principles that underpinned the Waffen SS and which he had 
personally laid down in March 1941. In this secret document, Hitler had declared 
that this branch of the SS should contain within its ranks only ‘men of the best 
German blood’ who identified themselves ‘with the philosophy which underpins 
the Greater German Reich’, and who must take ‘pride in their racial and 
philosophical purity’. By the time of Kursk however, it was no longer the case 
that even members of the premier formation of the Waffen SS, namely the 


Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, could be said to satisfy such strict criteria. Nor was it 
possible by July 1943 for the Waffen SS to satisfy Hitler’s other primary 
requirement, that in order to ensure its quality, ‘its numbers must remain 
limited’. 

In common with the army, the Russian campaign had led to a massive 
effusion of blood among the ranks of Waffen SS. This had perforce led to the 
organisation abandoning its fundamental commitment to the principle of 
voluntary enlistment in February 1942, resorting thereafter to compulsory 
recruitment, thus by default lowering its previously restrictive racial entry 
requirements in order to secure recruits to fill its depleted ranks. Of the 160,405 
Waffen SS troops on strength on 22 June 1941, 36,000 had been ‘lost’ to all 
causes by the end of the year. Two years later, at the close of 1943, albeit some 
six months after Zitadelle, casualties among the Waffen SS in missing, seriously 
wounded, and dead had risen to more than 150,000. This amounted to twice as 
many as were serving in the parent formation of the Waffen SS, the SS- 
Verfuegungstruppe, at the end of 1938. Although Reichsführer Heinrich 
Himmler was to insist on maintaining the fiction that the Waffen SS still 
constituted a racial elite, the dilution was increased by policy decisions taken by 
himself and given official sanction by Hitler in 1942, to expand the number of 
divisions so as to create a regular Waffen SS army. By the time of Zitadelle, 
these developments had inevitably had an effect on the three panzergrenadier 
divisions that constituted the II SS Panzer Corps, with recruits and replacements 
to their ranks being drawn from previously ‘unacceptable’ sources. This would 
not be to suggest that the fighting quality of these formations was in any sense 
diminished. Far from it, for during Zitadelle the SS Panzer Corps would 
demonstrate a resolve and tenacity that made it one of the most effective of the 
German formations committed to the offensive. 

Consider the state of the premier formation of the Waffen SS, the 
Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, in the months preceding the Kursk offensive. Raised 
to the status of a panzer grenadier division in the latter part of 1942, the rebuilt 
formation transferred from France to Russia, along with the 2nd and 3rd SS 
Divisions. These had also undergone conversion also into panzer grenadier 
divisions equipped with a tank regiment fielding medium Panzer III and Panzer 
IVs and a heavy tank company, equipped with Tiger Is. All three divisions 
received their own battalion of Assault Guns. The only Army formation to field 
its own heavy tank company at this time was the elite Grossdeutschland Panzer 


Grenadier Division. The SS divisions thus constituted the most powerful 
German formations available for employment upon their arrival in the East 
during January and February 1943. 

Operating in concert as the I SS Panzer Corps, under the command of Paul 
Hausser, these three divisions had played a crucial role in the German counter- 
offensive that had recovered Kharkov in March 1943. The months of winter 
fighting had however led to further heavy SS casualties. Although the 
Leibstandarte would receive reinforcements prior to the commencement of 
Zitadelle, other developments which took place prior to July reveal the impact 
those factors alluded to earlier had on the premier formation of the Waffen SS on 
the eve of what was coming to be regarded by many in Germany as the most 
significant battle of the War. 

The revelation had come in March 1943, when Sepp Dietrich, the commander 
of the Leibstandarte, was in Germany to receive the award of the Swords to his 
Knights Cross from the Fihrer’s hand in reward for his performance during von 
Manstein’s counter-offensive. In that same meeting, Hitler told Dietrich that he 
was to give up the Leibstandarte and assume command and oversee the 
formation of a newly constituted I SS Panzer Corps, with the original formation 
of that title being re-designated the II SS Panzer Corps. The primary division in 
this new formation was to be raised using selected members of the Hitler Youth, 
with its ‘parent’ unit being the Leibstandarte. 

This was no easy matter. A final tally of casualties in the division, following 
the close down of the German counter-offensive, revealed losses equal to 44 per 
cent of the fighting strength with which it had entered combat in January. More 
significantly, this figure included no fewer than 167 officer casualties. Thus 
between April and June, Dietrich was forced to wear two hats. The first required 
him to oversee his new command and the other, wherein he still exercised 
responsibility for the Leibstandarte, saw him preside over the supply of 
reinforcements and delivery of new equipment so that when he left, his former 
division would be as well prepared as he could manage for the coming summer 
offensive. 

By 4 June, the date on which he formally handed over command to his 
successor, Theodor Wisch, Dietrich had been required to transfer a leadership 
tranche from the Leibstandarte’s staff and field commands to provide the core 
cadre for the new formation. From the end of March through to the beginning of 
June: 


Five SS lieutenant colonels, one SS major, three SS captains and three SS 
lieutenants were removed from the divisional staff and posted to the new 
Ist SS Panzer Corps Headquarters. They were all experienced men. But 
whilst it is relatively easy to replace staff officers, it is difficult to find 
first class combat leaders at short notice. The removal of the commanders 
of both of the Division’s PanzerGrenadier Regiments, the commander 
and entire 1st SS Panzer Battalion, the commander and one of the 
companies of the Reconnaissance Battalion, a company commander of 
the Sturmgeschutz Battalion, the Regimental Commander and an entire 
Battalion from the Artillery Regiment and a battery commander from the 
Flak Battalion and company commanders from the signals and supply 
units — all this caused, needless to say, a major crisis. 


Indeed, a crisis that would, in another formation, have resulted in the virtual 
decapitation of the operations staff and a profound weakening of the division’s 
effectiveness. 

It says much for Hitler and Himmler’s muddled thinking that they could 
seriously have ordered this on the eve of what the German leader himself 
claimed was the ‘decisive battle of the war’. As it was, the singular nature of the 
culture within the Waffen SS had fostered among the lower officer ranks men of 
ability and expertise such as Frey, Peiper, and others, who were promoted to 
occupy these vacant positions. While they were younger than their equivalent 
ranks in the army, they were nonetheless expected to perform as effectively as 
those whom they replaced. However, replacement personnel secured by Dietrich 
for his other ranks were not at all what he would have wished. No fewer than 
2,500 were transferred en bloc from the Luftwaffe. Whilst these men were 
initially reluctant to find themselves serving in a combat formation for which 
they had not volunteered, it nevertheless did not take long for them to become 
suffused by the same esprit de corps that animated the Leibstandarte and which 
was so Clearly discernible in the other two SS formations committed to battle at 
Kursk. 

The Waffen SS saw itself as very much a thing apart, distinct, not only from 
the Wehrmacht, but also from the other branches of Himmler’s organisation. The 
notion that the Waffen SS was therefore monolithic, comprising of slavish party 
automatons motivated solely by ideological concerns, is one that cannot be borne 


out by the evidence. Indeed, expressions and demonstrations of contempt for 
other branches of the SS, and for high ranking Party officials, including the 
Reichsführer himself, were quite common and seemingly grew in direct 
proportion to the distance of the frontline from Germany, such that by 1943 the 
Waffen SS were viewing themselves much more as the ‘fourth arm of the 
Wehrmacht’. Concern over such perverse attitudes and the wayward behaviour 
they spawned was reflected in the sizeable body of critical correspondence from 
Himmler to various high-ranking Waffen SS officers. The range of Himmler’s 
concerns embraced the casual usage of army titles instead of the officially 
prescribed SS ranks, through to his severe castigation of the commander of the 
Waffen SS, in November 1942, for Hausser’s tolerance of criticism within the 
officer corps of everything and everyone in the SS organisation. Himmler drew 
special attention to the negative views reported to him concerning the ‘military 
measures that originates with the Reichsftirung SS to political measures taken by 
us in the police sector’. 

Only Hitler escaped this open censure, their respect for his person deriving 
from their perception of him as a brave front line soldier in the First World War. 
Indeed, loyalty to the leader, in the sense of seeing themselves to be the 
Führer’s, rather than Himmler’s men, must be seen as the primary motivating 
factor in accounting for Waffen SS élan. Certainly, Hitler’s faith in their 
effectiveness was reciprocated by their desire to be seen to succeed in 
circumstances where the Army might fail. Hence, Gruppenführer Kruger’s 
exhortation to the men of Das Reich, immediately before the beginning of 
Zitadelle, that the Führer was depending upon ‘their’ dash to secure victory in 
the coming offensive. The synthesis of these diverse elements served to foster a 
distinctive mindset that accounts for the remarkable military effectiveness — and 
ruthlessness — of the SS divisions at Kursk and elsewhere and was a defining 
feature of these formations through to war’s end. 

In common with all other formations earmarked for Zitadelle, the three 
divisions of the II SS Panzer Corps were rested and brought up to ‘strength’ for 
the offensive. In addition to panzers and SPWs, there was an influx of new 
equipment in the form of Wespe, Grille and Hummel self-propelled guns. 
Although the SS divisions were to field a higher complement of tanks than any 
of the army formations apart from Grossdeutschland, their inventories do not 
suggest that they received priority in the delivery of new equipment. Although 
they did deploy organic Tiger companies and Assault Gun battalions, the SS 


divisions fielded no Panthers at Kursk and as in the army panzer divisions, the 
main tanks were the medium Mark IIs and IVs. As of 5 July, Das Reich and 
Totenkopf were fielding 70 and 63 of the Mark IIIs respectively, making these 
two formations the largest operators of this panzer in the offensive. 

It would be as de facto armoured divisions that the Waffen SS would go into 
battle alongside the panzer and panzer grenadier divisions of the army. The 
principal fascination of the Battle of Kursk, lies in its spectacle of thousands of 
tanks and other armoured vehicles going ‘head-to-head’, in the greatest contest 
of such machines in the history of warfare. We now turn to a brief survey of 
these, and other related aspects of mobile operations in the Ostheer and the Red 
Army. 


The Heer and the Waffen SS would begin Kursk severely depleted in the number of heavy and medium 
artillery pieces available to them. Although not as significant as the serious lack of infantry formations, this 
deficiency in artillery firepower meant that it would be necessary to depend far more on the efforts of the 
Luftwaffe. And the lack of the necessary air assets to support the huge offensive at Kursk is just one aspect 
of the general impression that, other than in a mass of armour, the Germans were deficient in the resources 
necessary to defeat the Red Army in this battle. 


CA LS OE PLE = 
THE TANKS AT KURSK 


Armament is for us a question of quality in every sense, but 
particularly in the technical sense ... an armament that overemphasizes 
quantity over quality is only to be achieved at the expense of material 
and individual quality. 


German war academy lecture in 1936 


Comrade Stalin emphasized several times that what was needed now 
were those weapons which had done well in battle: they were to be 
produced on a massive scale, without making any modifications. 


V.A. Malyshev — Peoples Commissar of Tank Production, January 
1942 
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A NEGLECTED AND MUCH ABUSED 
INSTRUMENT 


he most remarkable aspect of German offensive planning for the early 

summer of 1943 embodied in Operational Order No: 6, was the crucial role 
allotted to the tank arm, given how fragile its actual condition and desperate its 
need for recuperation at the end of its second winter campaign in the East. The 
nadir in the fortunes of the Panzerwaffe in Russia had been reached barely four 
months before when on 23 January 1943 strength returns indicated that just 495 
tanks were operational (with many others under short and long-term repair) 
along the whole of the Eastern Front. The Kriegstagebuch der OKW for that day 
detailed that Army Group A was fielding 34 panzers, Army Groups B and Don 
291, Army Group Centre 167 and Army Group North just three. Although this 
number excluded turret-less Assault Guns and panzerjdger (tank destroyers), it 
revealed that the Panzerwaffe — as the principal instrument of victory for 
German arms in the opening years of the conflict and especially in the conflict in 
Russia — was but a pale shadow of its former self. Unless some radical revision 
was undertaken to redress this dire situation, then its decline would inevitably 
become terminal. 

Having at last sensed the gravity of the situation, Hitler’s initial response on 
22 January 1943 was to issue a proclamation exhorting German workers to 
higher productivity in tank manufacture some days after he had authorized issue 
of a decree sanctioning the commitment of the German economy to total war. 
Albert Speer, the Minister for Armaments and Munitions was then empowered 
by Führer decree to give tank production priority over all other weapons 
programmes competing for materials and the allocation of workers from the 
declining labour pool within the Reich. Speer had already overseen a rise in tank 


output since his unexpected appointment in February 1942, in consequence of 
the first stages of the industrial expansion programme initiated by his 
predecessor Dr Fritz Todt. Nevertheless, this increase was only relative to the 
remarkably low number of 5,680 panzers and self-propelled guns produced in 
the years 1939 until the end of 1941. In 1941 and 1942, total output of tanks and 
self-propelled guns amounted to just 9,870 new-build machines, which only 
permitted a small increase in numbers above the 7,800 lost since the onset of the 
Russian campaign in June 1941. This latter figure excluded machines destroyed 
in North Africa, which, although in no way comparable in scale to the losses 
sustained in the East, nevertheless contributed to a picture of rapidly declining 
tank strength. This was borne out by the 28 February 1943 strength returns for 
all panzer formations, in all theatres, which indicated that just 1,281 machines 
were available for combat, with a further 775 in short and long-term repair. How 
matters in the tank arm had come to such a sorry pass is in need of some 
explanation. 

In part, the explanation for the low level of German tank output, and indeed 
of all other weapons between 1939 and 1942, has been attributed to an economy 
engineered by the Nazis in the pre-war years to enable them to fight short, 
blitzkrieg campaigns. This however was not the case. The war that began in 
1939 was for Hitler, the wrong war. The re-armament programme and the vast 
plans that underpinned the re-structuring of the national economy and which 
were designed to allow Germany to become self sufficient in many strategic 
resources, were not intended to mature before the period 1944—45. This was 
deemed by Hitler to be the optimum period for Germany to go to war. That the 
conflict broke out so much sooner was a miscalculation on his part. However, by 
the late summer of 1940, and following the French surrender after less than two 
months of campaigning, it was no longer perceived to be the grievous error it 
was first thought. The revolutionary capability for successful war-making 
revealed by the use of panzer and motorized infantry units, operating with an air 
force tailored to the tactical support of such formations, had yielded quite 
remarkable and unforeseen victories. Herein, the German advantage lay not in 
numbers but rather in the tactical expertise of the Wehrmacht and the innovative 
manner in which the equipment it employed was utilised to defeat the enemy. 
This formula thus seemed to offer Hitler the opportunity to compensate for 
Germany’s inferior manpower and material resources by allowing him to wage 
war ‘on the cheap’. Military technique was revealed as being the key to success, 


rather than production, manpower or even superior technology. 

That these remarkable victories had delivered much of Europe into his hands 
by the end of the summer of 1940, without the grievous dislocation and 
disruption of the German economy that had occurred between 1914 and 1918, 
seemed to promise that Hitler’s ambitions could be realised without it having to 
do so again. In that conflict, the need to embrace ‘total war’ overtaxed national 
resources and resulted in the social and political disruption, which contributed, 
he believed, directly to her defeat, something he feared might be repeated. Hitler 
was determined to ensure that Germany would never again become embroiled in 
a ‘materialschlacht’ with its more powerful enemies. A long war predicated 
upon the employment of superior manpower and industrial resources to secure 
victory was a conflict Germany could not hope to win — unless of course, the 
Soviet Union was defeated and the Reich able fully to exploit her natural 
resources — for such was the real meaning of ‘Lebensraum’. 

For the first two-and-a-half years of the conflict, the Blitzkrieg formula 
succeeded in generating a series of remarkable victories at surprisingly little cost 
and without disruption of what was still essentially a pre-war economy. Hitler 
would seem to have hit upon a formula, albeit by default, that permitted him in 
economic, military and political terms, to ‘have his cake and eat it’. Nor did the 
Battle of Britain prompt the German leadership to revise its notions about the 
economy. Germany went to war against Russia in June 1941, with an economy 
little different to that of a year before. The immense potential it possessed lay 
dormant. It remained unexploited because in June 1941, it had become an article 
of faith accepted in the party leadership and among the highest ranks of the 
Wehrmacht and implicit in the planning for Barbarossa from the outset, that the 
campaign against the Soviet Union, like that of Poland and France, would be 
swift and end in triumph. However, what succeeded at little cost when fighting 
within the geographically restricted theatre of France and the Low Countries was 
an altogether different matter when the German war machine was thrust 
eastward into the vast open spaces of the USSR. Here the Wehrmacht also found 
itself contending against an enemy whose instinct and capacity was to force 
upon its enemy a long war of attrition. This was something for which Germany, 
by the time this became apparent, was ill-equipped handle. It was this reality that 
was ultimately to frustrate the Blitzkrieg formula, and with it any remaining hope 
that Hitler could fight his war ‘on the cheap’. 

While for a fleeting period victory in Russia may have been within his grasp 


in the summer of 1941, the ultimate failure of Barbarossa to defeat the Soviet 
Union in the short time allocated to the campaign by Hitler, meant that his 
gamble of the creation of a ‘Greater German Reich’ through a war of short 
duration had failed. At the end of that year, the USSR remained in the war 
alongside Great Britain, her industrial and military potential completely 
underrated by the invader. Then by his declaration of war on the United States 
on 11 December, Hitler had placed the world’s most powerful economy among 
the ranks of Germany’s enemies and brought upon himself the very 
zweifrontenkrieg and materialschlacht he had sought to avoid, which had sealed 
Germany’s fate less than a generation before and was to do so again. 

With the onset of this wider conflict, Germany had no choice but to move its 
economy onto a ‘total war’ footing. This would require a conservative 
armaments sector to forego a distinctive industrial culture, which had 
traditionally stressed the production of high quality weaponry, in order to 
embrace mass production techniques. In this fundamental shift of emphasis from 
the qualitative to the quantitative, industry would be required to adopt new ways 
of working wherein the focus would have to shift to the ‘maximum exploitation 
of all human and material resources, technical skills, organisation and capacity 
so as to generate the greatest volume of weaponry’. These methods required the 
adoption by German industry of values and methods of working which many 
workers and management found to be problematic, as they were perceived as 
debasing the distinctive and specialised skills of the individual artisan, which 
had always lain at the heart of Germany’s industrial culture. 

That Hitler had appreciated the need for this fundamental shift is apparent in 
his order to his Minister for Munitions, Dr Fritz Todt, that he find ways of 
increasing armament production following his declaration of war on the US in 
early December 1941. The task, however, was to prove extraordinarily complex 
for the him and for his successor, and defied ‘easy’ solutions. The problem was 
not amenable to resolution by the simple expedient of just throwing more money 
at it, as the amounts invested thus far in weapons programmes had been vast. 
The return on the billions of Reichsmarks poured into the armaments industries 
had in terms of output, been lamentable. Far from being the model of efficiency 
portrayed by Goebbels’ propaganda machine or believed by the Allies, the 
German economy was by the end of 1941 in a parlous state. 

In 1940, it has been estimated that Germany spent approximately the 
equivalent of $6 billion on weaponry, whilst Great Britain in the same period 


spent a little over half that figure, with the return on their respective investments 
seeing German industry, for example, deliver only half the number of aircraft 
produced by British factories. 

This difference was also reflected in other areas of armaments production, 
with Britain also producing twice as many vehicles and tanks than Germany. It 
did not follow that enlarging the labour force would automatically generate the 
greater productivity demanded by Hitler. The British historian R.J. Overy in War 
and Economy in the Third Reich examined the matter in detail, and observed 
when comparing the performance of the German workforce with that of the UK 
during the period 1939—41, that in the former: 


The large increase in the proportion of the industrial workforce involved 
in military production did not produce a proportionate increase in 
military output. The supply of weapons grew more slowly than the 
supply of resources to produce them. Output per worker in the arms 
industry fell by 24 per cent between 1939 and 1941. 


The belief that the War would soon be over, and that German industry could ‘get 
by’ on the level of output prevailing was undoubtedly a major factor at work 
here. Such an assumption clearly underlies official toleration of the fact that 
most German armaments factories, including all involved in AFV production, 
were still working single shifts in the period 1939-1941. 

As early as March 1942, Albert Speer was to witness for himself how a 
shortage of skilled labour was already contributing to German industry’s 
inability to respond to the demands for increased productivity. On a late evening 
visit to the Rheinmetall—Borsig armaments work in Berlin — a site crucial to the 
manufacture of FlaK weaponry for all three services and other armaments for the 
Luftwaffe — he found that the workshops with their sophisticated machine tools 
were standing idle as there were not enough skilled workers to man a second 
shift. The lack of foresight that had led to so many key workers across the Reich 
being drafted en masse into field grey had a big impact on the capacity of the 
armaments industry to respond to the demands for increased productivity. The 
problem would not be solved. Indeed, by 1943, it was worse. 

No better illustration of the crisis facing German industry at the end of 1941 
can be offered than by comparing figures for German tank production Britain’s. 
Whereas Germany produced just 3,790 tanks in 1941, 4,841 were produced by 


Great Britain. The comparison of tank output is not anomalous; in the words of 
Overy: 


Britain out-produced Germany in most major classes of weapons in the 
first three years of the war even though a smaller proportion of the 
British labour force was converted to war production and despite the fact 
that Germany had more than twice the steel output and a total labour 
force half as large again as the British. 


The figure for the Soviet Union, which by the end of 1941 had replaced the 
United Kingdom as Germany’s principal enemy, was 6,590 machines. This 
figure rose dramatically the following year, in spite of the massive disruption to 
the tank factories produced by their almost wholesale relocation to sites east of 
the Urals in the second half of 1941, with output in 1942 rising to an incredible 
24,446 machines. The German figure, whilst showing an increase on the 1941 
total, was still a trifling 6,180 machines, which was less than that of the UK, 
which produced 8,611 machines in that year (albeit of lower quality). The year 
1942 also saw the first AFVs from American arsenals begin to come on stream, 
with no fewer than 24,997 tanks leaving the factories stateside. Thus, the 
differential between Germany and the Allied powers in tank production in that 
year was already a staggering 51,874 machines. 

Even if in 1942 Speer had been aware of these figures, he already knew that 
German productivity could not be raised by what might appear to be the obvious 
solution of converting even more of the German economy to war production. At 
the time of his accession to the post of Minister for Armaments in February 
1942, Speer could see little scope for such conversions, given the degree to 
which it was already committed. The paradox of the German economy was that 
in spite of the vast resources invested by Hitler to convert it to war production 
between 1933 and 1941, this had not translated into the levels of production now 
required by the Wehrmacht to fight the wider war Germany faced from 1942. At 
the heart of the matter lay the rank inefficiency of much of Germany’s industry, 
in consequence of its continuing commitment to outdated production methods. 

It was this vexing problem that Fritz Todt had started to address and which 
his successor, Albert Speer, would continue to wrestle with through to war’s 
end. There existed several other factors to account for this problem, in addition 
to that of the labour shortage, and two are of particular concern to us as they 


directly impinged upon the output of armoured fighting vehicles. They could not 
be tolerated as they were incompatible with the need to embark upon the 
programme of rationalisation in armaments production Speer had identified as 
the principal means whereby the economy could generate the larger volume of 
tanks and other armaments required by the Wehrmacht. 

German weaponry — especially tanks — was both expensive and time- 
consuming to produce relative to those manufactured by her enemies. The 
reduction in cost and time, deemed by Speer to be crucial if output was to be 
raised significantly, was to be achieved by a wide-ranging policy of 
rationalisation. As we have seen, this process had been sanctioned and 
demanded by Hitler as early as December 1941. In practice, this required a shift 
to the production of standardised and less sophisticated weaponry through mass 
output, with long production runs in highly efficient factories. It was somewhat 
paradoxical that the army, which would be the principal beneficiary of such 
change, would also prove to be the main obstacle in Speer’s attempts to bring it 
about. 

In part, this arose from the fact that the army jealously guarded its traditional 
oversight of the armaments industry and resisted any attempt to introduce new 
industrial practices that detracted from the production of weaponry of the highest 
quality. Indeed, the latter was an article of faith in this service. Although this 
excerpt from a War Academy lecture dates from 1936, Speer found this attitude, 
nay, obsession, still prevalent in 1942—43: 


Armament for us is a question of quality in every sense, but particularly 
in the technical sense ... an armament that overemphasises quantity and 
speed of production is only to be achieved at the expense of material and 
industrial quality. 


It is hardly surprising therefore, that the Army viewed Speer’s appointment and 
the unprecedented powers given to his office by Hitler with great suspicion, and 
took steps where necessary to circumvent his decisions and deflect any 
interference by him or his representatives in the production process. Even the 
fact of the much wider war facing Germany from 1942 failed to prompt the 
Army to reflect critically on its mindset in this matter. Thus Speer and his 
representatives found the armaments industry and its management structures and 
productive systems in thrall to the army’s continuing insistence, when servicing 


‘ 


contracts to produce weaponry, that they be manufactured to ‘ very high 
technical standards at the expense of greater quantities of production’. In 
consequence of this, the army initially resisted attempts to shift production to 
more rational methods because the service: 


generally remained hostile to suggestions that they should simplify the 
design of weapons, reduce the number of different types, or embrace a 
production strategy favourable to mass production as something 
inherently incompatible with the high standards of workmanship and 
careful attention to technical detail and finish required by modern 
weaponry. 


In practice, it fell to the engineering officers of the HeeresWaffenAmt (Army 
Ordnance Department) to maintain this culture by oversight of weapons 
procurement and by the communication to industry of the technical demands of 
the army in the design of new weapons. In addition, they were on hand to 
oversee and ensure modifications to weapons on the production line following 
feedback from combat. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the Army jealously 
guarded its prerogative to ‘interfere at every stage of the production process or in 
the development of weapons, with little regard for productivity, industrial 
priorities or costs’. 

In this way, it was supposed to maintain the qualitative and technical 
superiority it regarded as so vital to the effectiveness of the service. It thus saw 
any attempt to challenge its authority in these matters, by what it regarded as 
civilian interlopers from Speer’s ministry, as both a fundamental threat to its role 
and to the Army’s effectiveness in the field, and did its utmost to block any 
attempt to reduce its control in this area. 

This fixation with quality finds resonance in many Allied and Soviet 
assessments of captured German equipment. Many observations can be found in 
documentation pertaining to the evaluation of captured equipment concerning 
the very high production values implicit in the finish of German tanks wherein 
even the smallest fitting was ground to a very high tolerance, and even less 
significant items such as turret bins finished to an exacting standard. Whilst 
acknowledging the expertise that had wrought such quality workmanship, the 
authors sometimes wonder whether, given the exigencies of war, such resources 
as time and expertise could afford to be wasted on such non-essential items. In 


comparison, German reports, particularly those dealing with captured Soviet 
equipment and thus reflecting the mindset from which they derived, deem such 
matters to be of great importance. Analysis of the T-34 and KV-1, whilst 
acknowledging their effectiveness, also draws attention to their poor finish and 
the crudity of much of the engineering. The Soviets in their turn regarded most 
German tanks as over-engineered, unnecessarily complex and as far too costly, 
noting that such concerns must inevitably impact on production output, which 
for them remained the ‘holy grail’ in a war of masses and machines. No better 
measure of the cultural difference between the two approaches to war can be 
offered than the German presumption that major weapons like tanks should be 
built to last for as long as possible. Whereas for the Soviets, the mass production 
of more ‘simple’, albeit highly effective tanks, was predicated on the assumption 
that each machine’s life span, given the ferocity, and scale of mechanized 
warfare, must inevitably be numbered in days. 

The German Army was thus wedded to the very values and production 
methods that were directly opposed to those that Speer needed to introduce if 
German industry was to augment its output of tanks and other AFVs. Whilst 
many of the wider problems that he needed to surmount with the Army remained 
outstanding even after Kursk, it was nevertheless the case that the immense 
powers granted to Speer by Hitler had begun to translate into significant 
increases in the output of AFVs by the spring of 1943. This permitted the partial 
rebuilding and re-equipping of those panzer divisions in the East earmarked for 
Zitadelle. 

The Panzer III was the most important tank of the Panzerwaffe in the first 
three years of the conflict and the second most numerous type to serve at Kursk. 
Just 166 had been produced by October 1939, although only 98 were registered 
on the Army inventory at the time of the invasion of Poland. Output of the next 
eight models totalled 3,668 machines. Whilst originally a Daimler Benz design, 
by the time the last Mark ITI left the production line in August 1943, a further six 
companies had been drawn into the manufacturing programme of this paltry 
number, itself a classic illustration of the very limited capacity for mass 
production possessed by the German tank industry through to 1942. This 
scattering of output in itself prevented efficient productivity; and the problem 
was made worse by the methods employed prior to 1943 in the manufacture of 
this panzer by the participating companies. The full measure of this rank 
inefficiency can be gauged by the fact that whereas prior to 1942 it took 4,000 


man hours to manufacture each Mark III, the introduction of Speer-sponsored 
‘flow production’ techniques in 1943 saw this drop in a very short period to just 
2,000 hours, with a corresponding lowering of costs. 

While the Mark IIT gun tank was phased out of production in the third quarter 
of the year, the benefits of rationalisation were fully exploited in the output of 
the Sturmgeschutz III which utilised the same chassis. Although just two 
companies, Alkett and MIAG, were involved in the production of this machine, 
they were able to produce 3,215 StuG Model Gs in 1943 alone. This figure 
comes very close to the total output of the Mark III over the seven years of its 
production life! Such improvements in productivity was also reflected in output 
of the Panzer Mark IV, which for reasons to be examined in the next chapter, 
was of profound importance in the build-up of armoured divisions for Operation 
Zitadelle. Whereas in July 1942, 88 Mark IVs were produced, output in the first 
six months of 1943 by the same three companies engaged in the manufacture of 
this machine, showed a progressive monthly rise from the 163 in January 
through to 253 in June. As in the case of the Mark III, the reduction in man- 
hours required to produce the Mark IV was also helped by the Army accepting a 
lower quality of finish on these machines. Even such things as reducing the 
amount of polishing, lacquering and grinding of external surfaces on areas of the 
machine not deemed important made their contribution to improving 
productivity. By war’s end the Panzer IV model J, although appearing very 
similar to those employed at Kursk, would have been further ‘refined’ to reduce 
the number of parts so as to encourage even greater rationalisation of production. 

However, running alongside this drive for greater production efficiency there 
was a plethora of highly dubious projects being undertaken by German industry 
that served only to dissipate effort and waste scarce resources. It found itself in 
thrall to the whim of a leader whose enthusiasms in the field of military 
technology verged on the fantastical. In 1943, the companies of Alkett and 
Henschel, both of whom were already heavily engaged in the production of the 
Sturmgeschutz II and Tiger I, found themselves expending and diverting 
prodigious energies and assets on the design and construction of the 180-ton 
Maus and 140-ton E-100 super tanks. This was done because the Führer was 
convinced that the battlefield would be transformed by the appearance of such 
‘land monitors’. These companies would have been better employed expanding 
the output of the designs of proven utility that were already in production. Even 
before Kursk, a contract had been placed for 150 of the Maus. While these 


would once again demonstrate the capability of German engineers to respond to 
a technical specification, the concept of the super-heavy battle tank was flawed 
from the outset, as neither machine could have ever played any sort of 
constructive role on the battlefield. Their weight alone would have prevented 
their recovery if they broke down (a problem that led to the loss of many Tiger Is 
even though they weighed less than half as much as the Maus). They were 
technological white elephants — the ultimate symbols of that curious amalgam of 
hubris, unreality and lack of clear thinking that characterized so much of the 
German wear effort. 

Despite the progress made by Speer and his ministry in securing important 
changes in the rationalisation of production methods by July 1943, his office 
would continue to cross swords with the Army during the rest of the year. This 
occurred over the continued assertion of its right to intervene in the production 
process and demand modifications to existing tank types it deemed necessary. 
Furthermore, its continued mania for quality led to the Army forcibly resisting 
attempts by Speer’s ministry to reduce the number of AFV types in production. 
This prerogative was only surrendered in January 1944, when was it accepted 
that there was the need to simplify construction of tanks in order to ‘assist mass 
production of the main equipment’. In consequence, the eighteen types of AFV 
then in production were reduced to just seven. 

Tank output alone does not tell the whole story. Although we have moved 
beyond July 1943 in considering these matters, it was nevertheless the case that 
in consequence of the improvements in productivity that had already been 
achieved by that date, output of the primary AFVs employed by the German 
Army in that month, namely the Panzer IV, the Panther, Tiger and StuG III 
amounted to some 811 machines. Whilst this was more than adequate to replace 
the total number of write-offs actually incurred during Zitadelle, it was not 
sufficient to cover the machines lost for the whole of July in central and southern 
Russia. This was the period encompassing the period of massive Soviet counter- 
offensives following the termination of all German offensive activity in the 
Kursk salient. 

From the broader perspective, while German tank production would continue 
to grow in the period after Kursk, it really was too late to make any difference to 
the outcome of the War. Even before Zitadelle, the strategic pendulum, 
embracing as it did every front and facet of the conflict, had swung decisively 
against the fortunes of Nazi Germany. Unwilling to contemplate a political 


settlement in the East prior to Zitadelle, and forever denied that possibility after 
its failure, Hitler had no choice but to seek salvation for Germany on the 
battlefield, a prospect which evidence suggests he already knew was no longer 
possible. 

Such was the escalating might of the three powers confronting Germany, that 
even the fast rising levels of weapons output, which was maintained even in the 
face of the escalating Allied bombing campaign in 1943—1944, could make no 
difference to the final outcome of the conflict. The net consequence of Speer’s 
successful drive to increase the production of tanks and all other armaments to 
service the war effort after 1942 could do nothing more than delay Germany’s 
inevitable defeat, thereby condemning the Wehrmacht to a slow and lingering 
death on its many far-flung battlefields. 
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DECEMBER 1942 — THE STATE OF PANZER 
AND AFV PRODUCTION 


t the end of 1942 the problem of low tank output in Germany was 

compounded by the actual and approaching obsolescence of a number of 
the types in production. Until the Russian campaign Hitler and the High 
Command had every reason to believe that those panzers in service at the 
outbreak of war were, modifications and updating notwithstanding, more than 
technically adequate to attend to the military tasks they were set. This smug 
presumption was shattered by the appearance of a new generation of 
technologically superior Soviet machines in the form of the T-34 and KV series, 
and of which the Germans supposedly knew nothing until they were encountered 
in the opening phase of Barbarossa. Although remedial steps were taken to 
improve the Marks III and IV to compensate, it was only in May 1942 that a new 
medium tank design to replace the Mark III was finally selected. The contract 
awarded to the MAN (Maschinenfabrik Augsberg-Nurnberg) company assumed 
that large-scale production of the new Panther would begin by the end of the 
year. While designed from the outset to impart a clear qualitative edge to the 
Panzerwaffe, the expectation was that the new tank would not enter combat until 
the summer of 1943. 

Thus at the end of December 1942, when the fortunes of the Panzerwaffe 
were at their lowest ebb, tank and other AFV output in Germany was based upon 
the following machines. The Panzer II light tank had been regarded as being of 
doubtful combat value even before the outbreak of war. However, it was only 
withdrawn from production during that month. Although 524 of the model F 
were produced between March 1941 and December 1942, the vulnerability of 
the type was such that it was regarded as a dubious asset, being finally 


withdrawn from tank regiments at the end of 1943. However, the chassis was 
retained and employed as the basis of the Marder II panzerjdger, and in a 
modified form as the basis for the successful Wespe self-propelled gun. 

Of the medium battle tanks in service and production, the Panzer III, although 
continually modified to respond to battlefield contingencies, was deemed as 
early as March 1942 to be no longer suitable for continued employment as a 
combat tank. It had already been earmarked for replacement by the new Panther 
medium tank, whose design, at this time, had yet to be finalized, and which 
would in any case be unavailable for operations until 1943. The Panzer IIT had 
nonetheless been designed from the outset as the primary equipment of the new 
panzer divisions. As late as 17 July 1941 The Wehrmacht Panzer Committee had 
presumed it would continue to fulfil that role. Having identified the need to 
expand the Panzerwaffe to 36 divisions equipped with 15,400 tanks, it had 
placed orders for no fewer than 7,992 Panzer IIs with which to equip them. 
Within weeks the wisdom of that decision had been called into question by the 
appearance on the battlefields in Russia of the revolutionary Soviet T-34, which 
was to show that technically the Panzer III was already passé. Up-gunned to 
mount a higher velocity, long barrelled 50mm KwK39 L/60 gun, the Ausf J only 
began leaving the production line in December 1941. Design limitations 
constrained any further development as a battle tank. The narrow width of the 
hull and correspondingly small turret ring of the Mark III precluded fitting the 
more powerful 75mm KwK40 L/43 and L/48 high velocity guns that from 1942 
onward the Wehrmacht had deemed to be the smallest calibre of weapon able to 
deal effectively with the T-34 and the KV-1. Even so, the final mark of the 
Panzer III only left the production line in March 1943, and in spite of its 
declining effectiveness, was nevertheless the second most numerous tank type 
employed by the Wehrmacht in the Kursk offensive. 


When finally removed from production in December 1942, the Panzer II was painfully obsolescent. Many 
were converted to other purposes, such as this command variant, which operated with the new Hummel self- 
propelled artillery that was first employed at Kursk. 


It was therefore most fortuitous for the Heer that the tank designed from the 
outset as the understudy to the Mark III, in the sense that its primary purpose 
was to function as a Begleitwagen (escort tank) and provide heavy fire support to 
its lighter stable-mate, was the only machine in production during this period 
able to be rapidly up gunned to take the long-barrelled, high-velocity 75mm gun. 

This was in consequence of its main armament originally being the short- 
barrelled 75mm KwK37 L/24 gun, and which had necessitated equipping the 
Mark IV with a wider hull to accommodate a larger turret ring from the outset. 
However, evidence that the role of the Mark IV was still perceived as late as July 
1941 as that of support tank, can be inferred from the low number of 2,160 that 
were planned to equip the much-expanded post-Barbarossa Panzerwaffe. It was 
thus by default, due to the exigencies of war, that the Panzer IV emerged in 1942 
as the most important tank in the German inventory, thereafter assuming the role 
of the primary constituent of the armoured formations until the end of the 


conflict. 

Even so, production figures in 1942 did not mirror that reality quite yet. In 
July, for example, just 88 were manufactured. However, by year’s end output 
was finally beginning to reflect the importance of the type, with 155 leaving the 
production lines in December. Only in 1943, when Speer’s expansion 
programme really began to show dividends, did output of this tank really pick 
up, with 205 being produced in March and 272 in May. The rehabilitation of the 
tank arm in the East was, at least in the short term, predicated upon the 
availability of rising numbers of the Panzer IV, and it was for that reason the 
most numerous of the panzers employed in Zitadelle. 
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Although deemed as early as March 1942 as ‘no longer combat effective’, this Panzer III Ausf M, seen here 
during the Kursk offensive and wearing its full panoply of schurzen armour, left the production line 
between October 1942 and February 1943. This was the final variant of the Mark III produced as a medium 
battle tank. It was the second most numerous panzer type employed at Kursk. 


At the end of 1942 the only new tank design initiated since the outbreak of 
the conflict and already in production and service, albeit only in small numbers, 


was the Panzerkampfwagen VI Tiger I. Although the German Army had toyed 
with the concept of the heavy tank before the war, production of such a machine 
had been delayed for economic reasons. Not only was such a machine more 
expensive to produce, far fewer could be manufactured at a time when the still 
low production capacity of industry was required to rapidly generate many of the 
smaller and cheaper light and medium panzers to equip the still nascent 
Panzerwaffe. At the time, the heavy tank represented a luxury that many in the 
Wehrmacht believed Germany could ill afford. 

Circumstances had changed that perception. Although allied tank formations 
had been outfought in the Battle for France, there were a number of occasions 
when the technical superiority of certain French and British designs over the 
German panzers was clear. This was apparent in head-to-head encounters with 
the French Char B1-BIS, and the British Matilda II, both of whose armour was 
impervious to the 37mm gun of the Panzer III and low velocity 75mm of the 
Mark IV. In either case, the Germans were often forced to despatch these 
machines by employing the 88mm FlaK 18/36 anti-aircraft gun in the 
impromptu anti-tank role, as Erwin Rommel had done when the British attacked 
his 7th Panzer Division at Arras in May 1940. In consequence of these 
experiences, re-examination of the need for a heavy tank carrying strong 
defensive armour and an 88mm gun led to the issue of a contract for such a 
machine on 26 May 1941. 

The first examples of the winning design, subsequently designated 
Panzerkampfwagen VI Ausf E (Sd Kfz 181), was manufactured by Henschel und 
Sohn of Kassel, and left the production line in July 1942. By year’s end, just 83 
Tiger 1’s had been manufactured. These extremely low production figures 
prevented any consideration of this vehicle being utilised for the widespread re- 
equipment of the panzer divisions. Indeed, the contracts issued to Henschel for 
production of the heavy tank eventually covered a run of just 1,355 Tiger 1s, 
manufactured between April 1942 and August 1944. (Compare this ponderous 
level of output with that of the American M-26 Pershing heavy tank, of which 
1,436 were produced in just eight months between November 1944 and June 
1945.) While certainly the most advanced and effective of the German tanks in 
service in the East in January 1943, the numbers in service were so small as not 
to change the general perception of the Panzerwaffe in the East as a declining 
asset. 


By December 1942, the Panzer IV had emerged as the backbone of the Panzerwaffe, and was to remain so 
until war’s end. The bulk of all tank replacements sent to the Ostheer to rebuild the panzer divisions were of 
this type until July 1943. In all, over 1,000 Mark IVs were delivered before Zitadelle, and it was the most 
numerous panzer employed in the offensive. This example is a model G used by 19th Panzer Division as 
part of the III Panzer Corps. 


If, however, the German Army had been solely dependent upon its panzers to 
defend itself against the formidable Soviet T-34 and KV types, then its demise in 
the East would have been hastened. As it was, the Heer was able to rapidly field 
a large number of extemporized mobile anti-tank guns designated Panzerjager 
(tank hunter) and employing the obsolescent tank chassis of the Panzer II and the 


Czech originated Pz.38(t). 

Although lacking a turret, protected by a modicum of armour and given the 
generic name of Marder, these machines were equipped with a large calibre 
weapon with a very limited traverse, which was nevertheless able to penetrate 
the frontal armour of these Soviet types at battle ranges. It was again most 
fortuitous for the Germans that in the absence of an effective anti-tank gun of 
their own to hand in quantity in 1941 and the beginning of 1942, they were able 
to adapt the highly effective Soviet F-22 76.2mm M1936/M1939 gun — captured 
in vast numbers in the first six months of the Eastern Campaign — for that role. 
Re-chambered to fire the 75mm Panzergrenate 39 ammunition designed for the 
German’s own PaK 40 75mm anti-tank gun that had been rushed into service in 
small numbers at the end of 1941, this weapon proved highly effective when 
utilized against its former owners. Approximately 550 of this first generation of 
panzerjdger employing the Panzer IID and 38(t) chassis were manufactured, 
using the Soviet gun and designated Marder II, before they were replaced on the 
production lines by the updated Marder III, distinguished from the earlier 
models in mounting the by now standard PaK 40 anti-tank gun. These weapons 
saw service in the tank hunter detachments of panzer and panzer grenadier 
divisions and gave much needed fire support to the armoured formations in 1942 
and 1943, with large numbers seeing service at Kursk. 


The Tiger I was the most potent tank in service with the Ostheer in December 1942. Its powerful 
combination of 88mm gun, able to penetrate any Soviet tank, and its heavy armour protection made it the 
most formidable machine in service on either side in Russia during this period. Employment of this type as 
a ‘breakthrough’ machine was believed by the Germans to be one of the keys that could unlock the Soviet 
defences in the Kursk salient. 


The generic name Marder was given to a series of tank destroyers (panzerjdger) built from 1942 onwards 
on obsolescent tank chassis. The Marder II above, employed a Panzer II chassis and mounted a 75mm PaK 
40 anti-tank gun. Those panzerjdger employing the Czech Panzer 38(t) chassis were designated Marder III. 
The earliest version, seen right, mounted a captured Russian 7.62mm gun re-chambered to take PaK 40 
75mm ammunition. The second variant of the Marder III, below right, now mounts the German PaK 40. All 
three types saw service at Kursk and proved highly effective, although relatively vulnerable by virtue of 
their limited armour protection. 
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Although designed originally as an infantry support weapon, the Sturmgeschutz III, or Assault Gun, was 
being employed more frequently as a tank destroyer in which role it was proved to be a highly effective 
killer of Soviet armour. The Ausf ‘G’ first left the production lines in December 1942 and remained in 
production thereafter until 1945. It was used in large numbers during Zitadelle. 


Although originally designed to supply the need for a fully armoured self- 
propelled infantry support weapon, the Sturmgeschutz III, more commonly 
known as the Assault Gun or StuG, had emerged by 1942 as a highly effective 
tank destroyer and was in consequence to become a primary weapon in the fight 
against Soviet armour on the Eastern Front. Initially armed with the same short- 
barrelled low velocity 75mm gun that equipped the early models of the Panzer 
IV, the early spring of 1942 had seen the appearance on the battlefields of Russia 
of the F and F8 models (SdKfz 142/1) which had been up-gunned to mount the 
longer barrelled L/43 and L/48 75mm SturmKanone. This was in direct response 
to a demand from Hitler to improve the firepower of this machine to enable it to 
deal with the new Soviet designs. Although disapproved of by some in the 
Panzerwaffe for lacking a turret, by the end of 1942 StuG III detachments were 
proving themselves highly effective killers of Soviet armour, with tallies equal 
to, and in some cases exceeding, those of conventional tanks. 

In December of that year, the firms of Alkett and MIAG introduced the Ausf 


‘G? onto their production lines, and this variant of the StuG III was, with 
additional modifications, to remain in production until war’s end, with 7,720 
being manufactured by May 1945. Apart from its obvious combat effectiveness, 
its other attractions for those intent on rebuilding the panzer divisions lay in its 
lower unit price and faster rate of production when compared to conventional 
tanks. For example, the 1943 unit cost of a StuG IIG — minus its main armament 
and radio equipment — amounted to 82,500 Reichsmarks when compared to the 
Panzer IV at 103,462 RM, the Panther at 117,100 RM and Tiger 1 at a swingeing 
250,800 RM. The much higher output of Assault Guns relative to tanks led many 
in the Panzerwaffe to covet these machines for themselves in lieu of the panzers 
they would have preferred, but which could not be produced in the numbers 
required to satisfy demand. 

It was against this problematic backdrop — combined with the succession of 
military disasters in Russia and North Africa and the subsequent mobilisation of 
the economy onto a ‘total war’ footing — that the realisation dawned of the need 
for a parallel, fundamental overhaul of the Panzerwaffe. It would not be until 
March 1943 that Hitler finally grasped the nettle, and moved to place the task in 
the hands of the man regarded by many as the guiding force behind its creation, 
and thus the only one able to bring some degree of coherence to its subsequent 
rehabilitation. 
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‘T NEED YOU’ — THE RETURN OF 
GUDERIAN 


dolf Hitler was never one to readily forgive another whom he perceived 

had relinquished his trust, so his decision to recall General Heinz Guderian 
— whom he had sacked in December 1941 — and appoint him as the ‘Inspector 
General of Armoured Troops’, is the measure of just how dire affairs in the 
Panzerwaffe had become. It had taken a small coterie of officers, led by Hitler’s 
influential chief adjutant and kingmaker at court, Rudolf Schmundt, no little 
effort to coax him around to the notion of re-employing Guderian. 

The circumstances were such that even Hitler accepted he had no other 
choice. Desperate to see the tank arm rehabilitated, it appeared sensible to 
appoint the man who was regarded among the tank ‘experten’ as both its primary 
architect and creator. Guderian was in all probability the only soldier in the 
Army, in their eyes, with the credibility to see the task through. Hitler thus 
summoned Guderian to his temporary winter headquarters at Vinnitsa, where 
they met on the afternoon of 20 February. Initially present was Schmundt, who 
had already enlightened Hitler as to the terms under which Guderian would be 
prepared to accept the post. The latter had deemed this proviso to be necessary, 
given how mindful he was of the jealousy his appointment would create amid 
the Byzantine machinations of the competing factions in Hitler’s court, many of 
whom continued to regard him as the over-vocal champion of an upstart arm. 

Knowing that attempts would be made to subvert his authority at every turn, 
he insisted before all else that he be answerable to none but Hitler himself. It 
must therefore have given Guderian no little pleasure to see his writings spread 
out on the table (for the German leader was quite adept at employing flattery 
when required) as the Führer rose to greet him with the disarming words ‘I need 


you.’ The exchange lasted a bare 45 minutes, after which Guderian took his 
leave of Hitler, having been granted all he wished as the first ‘Inspector General 
of Armoured Troops’ of the German Wehrmacht. His gargantuan brief was 
nothing less than the complete rehabilitation of the Panzerwaffe, and its 
transformation into a war-winning weapon. 
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Heinz Guderian was appointed Inspector General of Tank Troops by Hitler for the specific task of 
rebuilding the Panzerwaffe to enable it to become a war-winning weapon. The ground was however, cut 
from under his feet within weeks by the proposed Kursk offensive needing to draw upon every new-build 
panzer to re-equip the depleted armoured formations in the East. He argued strongly that Zitadelle was a 
misconceived operation. 


When, on 28 February, Hitler signed the Inspector General’s Letter of Office, 
Guderian had acquired through the stroke of the Fiihrer’s pen more authority 
than had been accorded to any other officer representing the interests of a 
specific arm of service within the Army. His wide-ranging brief sanctioned 
oversight of all aspects of the organisation, training, tactical and technical 
developments within the Panzerwaffe and Waffen SS. It also required that all 
branches of the Army render to him any assistance necessary in the execution of 


his responsibilities. Although other commentators have criticized this new post 
as the addition of yet another layer to the convoluted military bureaucracy of the 
German Army, short of wholesale reform of the institution, this was probably the 
most effective means whereby the fortunes of the tank arm could be revived in 
the short term. In the weeks following his appointment, Guderian set about 
ascertaining the state of affairs in the Army and Industry relating to the tank arm, 
prior to submitting a policy document setting forth both the problems to be 
addressed and the manner of their resolution. 

With the benefit of hindsight, he was to admit to his naiveté in forwarding a 
resumé of this completed report to Schmundt’s office in advance of his personal 
delivery of the recommendations in conference. For, notwithstanding his support 
for Guderian’s appointment, Schmundt was ever mindful of appearing to be seen 
to represent the interests of different and often competing factions at Hitler’s 
court. Upon his arrival at Vinnitsa on 9 March, Guderian was most dismayed to 
discover that he was faced with a phalanx of officers from all branches of the 
Army, who, having become privy to the contents of his report, had made it their 
business to be present to protect what many of them perceived to be a direct 
threat to their own interests raised by his proposals. Guderian was later to 
observe that what he understood was to have been a closed session, with few 
participants other than Hitler in attendance, turned into a long drawn out verbal 
sparring match wherein every one of his recommendations and suggestions was 
fought over tooth and nail. While appearing to carry the day, save for one very 
significant claw-back, it was nevertheless clear to Guderian that gaining a 
nodding acceptance from his audience to his proposals when in the presence of 
the Führer was one thing. It was altogether another to secure their adherence in 
practice, for many would subsequently do their utmost to both circumvent his 
wishes and undermine his authority thereafter. Indeed, he was to experience such 
opposition, or at least dull resentment, among the very highest echelons. 


I was not surprised that the General Staff, particularly its Chief, and the 
OKH were so markedly unenthusiastic about this assignment of duties, 
which they regarded as an encroachment upon their own hallowed rights. 
One result was that I became involved in difficulties and held up by lack 
of co-operation from certain quarters repeatedly. 


Nevertheless, his proposals had clearly established priorities for the task that 


Hitler had set him, and it must come as no surprise that adherence to the 
framework he had set out for rebuilding the Panzerwaffe must by implication 
have ruled out an offensive operation on the scale that Zitadelle had become by 
July. While, no doubt, Guderian must have been aware of the ongoing debate 
concerning the summer operations in the East from the time of his appointment, 
there is no evidence that at this early stage he was party to any of the more 
detailed planning and discussions that had already committed the Wehrmacht 
and the Panzerwaffe to a major offensive operation in Russia. Indeed, in his 
report he had stated in unambiguous terms that large-scale attacks employing 
numerous tank formations, of which Zitadelle must be regarded as the prime 
example, would only in his view be possible from 1944 onward, following the 
rebuilding of the panzer arm, which he saw as the primary task for 1943. The 
concept of Zitadelle was thus totally inimical to the objectives implicit in the 
mandate given to him as Inspector of Panzer Troops, inasmuch as all of 
Guderian’s plans for the recovery in the tank arm were predicated on a 
suspension of major offensive operations during 1943. 

Significantly, what he had identified as the sine qua non in the rehabilitation 
process of the tank arm during 1943, was itself a tacit criticism of Hitler. 
Complete combat efficiency had to be achieved in a number of panzer divisions 
to enable them to be capable of making limited attacks in 1943. (Guderian never 
saw Zitadelle as constituting a ‘limited attack’. Although as we have seen it had 
originally been viewed as such, by the time he became party to the discussions it 
had already transmuted into something altogether different by virtue of the 
forces being allocated to it.) This required reversion to the pre-war divisional 
establishment of approximately 400 tanks. This figure was deemed by Guderian 
to be the optimum necessary to assure full combat and administrative efficiency, 
below which the former declined markedly, and led to extremely wasteful 
duplication of the support services required to service the formation. Indeed, 
such a figure had obtained until after the French Campaign, but in his desire to 
generate more panzer formations, Hitler reverted to the simple expedient, on 10 
September 1940, of employing his pen to double the number of panzer divisions. 
He issued a directive ordering that the complement of each of the ten extant 
armoured divisions be divided, with one each of their respective two panzer 
regiments retaining its original name while the other was hived off to form the 
cadre of a new formation. Whilst superficially attractive inasmuch as it doubled 
the number of tank divisions to 21 at a stroke, thus presenting the semblance of 


greater strength, the reduction of tank numbers to between 150 and 200 in each 
division led to an inevitable decline in their combat efficiency. Although not 
immediately apparent in the opening stages of the Russian campaign, the heavy 
losses in tanks and the resultant need to find replacements, allied to the heavy 
wastage in their vast numbers of supporting vehicles, began to impose a grave 
strain on the Panzerwaffe, which contributed in no small measure to the crisis in 
that arm at the beginning of 1943. 

With the new Panther tank nowhere near full-scale production and the output 
of the Tiger I heavy tank proceeding at a slow rate and never planned for volume 
production in any case, the rebuilding of the panzer divisions was based upon the 
continued and expanded production of the Panzer IV. Indeed, Guderian saw this 
requirement as having to continue through to 1945. Even though output of this 
machine was increasing substantially, only enough were being produced each 
month to cover normal attrition losses and re-equip one new tank battalion. 
Although Speer stated that production of the Mark IV would continue to rise, 
certainly, until the Panther came on stream in large numbers, output of this tank 
was simply not great enough to allow him to address the matter of combat 
efficiency. In casting around for some short-term alternative, the only way 
Guderian could immediately furnish the panzer divisions with the requisite 
number of machines was to make up the differential with light Assault Guns — 
namely the Sturmgeschutz III, although in practice these weapons were already 
finding their way into certain Heer and Waffen SS mobile formations. 

That he was proffering this as a short-term expedient until such time as tank 
production had expanded to cover this requirement, could not however placate 
the artillerymen to whom this proposal was a red rag to a bull. Their subsequent 
presence in some numbers at the conference was thus to specifically oppose 
Guderian on this point. Indeed, it was only during the course of the meeting that 
Guderian noticed that someone sympathetic to the artillerymen’s position had 
deliberately interfered with his document by interpolating the word ‘heavy’ in 
front of the term Assault Gun, so as to deny him access to StuG III production. 
Nor were the artillerymen any happier at the implications of his later proposal to 
see the Assault Guns replace the less effective panzerjdger in the formal anti- 
tank role. For it followed on grounds of efficiency and economy that 
employment of the Assault Gun to replace panzerjdger in the anti-tank battalions 
must lead before long to the gradual amalgamation of these two branches of the 
service. The strength of the artillery arm’s case for maintaining the status quo 


was reduced to farce when Schmundt, ever mindful of the need to be seen to be 
all things to all men, offered up the crucial piece of information that it was only 
in Assault Guns that artillerymen could hope to win the Knights Cross! Only 
Speer publicly supported Guderian in this matter, but even his prestige was not 
enough to carry the day, for Hitler, sensing the hostile mood of the assembled 
body turned to his Inspector General and plaintively observed, ‘You see, they’re 
all against you. So I can’t approve it either.’ One might infer that this 
uncharacteristic display of irresolution on his part and deference to the opinion 
of the professional military, which he so often derided and ridiculed, was 
indicative of his continuing post-Stalingrad loss of self-confidence. It would be 
nine crucial months before Hitler admitted to Guderian that he had been wrong, 
and reversed this decision. 

Nonetheless, Guderian was able to secure assent, at least in principle, to the 
crucial notion that new tanks should not be committed to battle before the 
technical bugs that inevitably attended their introduction had first been 
eliminated. This was on the face of it a significant concession, and of major 
import in his wider objective for rebuilding the Panzerwaffe. In practice 
Guderian’s requirement behove those in authority to resist the understandable 
temptation to commit such new weaponry to battle prematurely, in the hope that 
it would transform the military situation at a stroke. Guderian was concerned to 
prevent a repetition of the miserable proceedings that had attended the first 
appearance of the Tiger in late August of the previous year. Committed in a 
penny packet on Hitler’s insistence, and in heavily-wooded terrain around 
Leningrad totally inimical to its effective employment, the performance of the 
Tiger had proven to be disappointing and a decided anti-climax, with the enemy 
getting wind of this new weapon much too early. Guderian insisted that on future 
occasions a new panzer should only be committed in numbers great enough to 
make a decisive impact and on terrain suitable to its employment. This in turn 
led to the observation that if commanders in the field were to capitalize on the 
full potential of a new tank, then crews would have to receive the proper training 
to work up a full knowledge of their charges and understand the tactics 
appropriate to their effective employment in the field before taking them to the 
front. Only when this had taken place would the full potential of the new 
machine be realised on the battlefield, and its effectiveness in combat prolonged. 

Guderian had indicated that he was particularly concerned to speak with 
Reichsführer Heinrich Himmler with respect to the rapid expansion of the 


Waffen SS. These formations were continuing to absorb much new equipment in 
consequence of their translation into supposedly panzer grenadier divisions, 
although their larger than normal tank establishments meant that even prior to 
their re-designation as such later in the year, they were to all intents and 
purposes already de facto panzer divisions prior to Zitadelle. Indeed, the 
establishment of a new I SS Panzer Corps, and the plans for raising others, 
clearly implied an intention on Himmler’s part to see these formations comprise 
fully-fledged panzer divisions. This development must inevitably reduce the 
numbers of new panzers available for the re-equipment needs of existing tank 
divisions in the Army by hiving off machines to equip these new formations. 
Quite clearly, such a policy would undermine his primary task of revamping the 
Panzerwaffe. When on 11 April, Guderian had met with Himmler and asked him 
to abandon the formation of any further units, the Reichsftihrer refused. In this 
matter, Guderian was to be thwarted, for Himmler was operating with the 
connivance of Hitler, who had sanctioned this major expansion of the Waffen 
SS. Such also applied to the newly raised Luftwaffe field divisions and the 
Hermann Goring Panzer Grenadier Division, whose namesake employed 
influence to ensure that ‘his’ Luftwaffe-manned divisions gained access to 
equipment that would have been better employed in regular army formations. 
Indeed, for the remainder of the war the Waffen SS panzer formations were re- 
supplied on a more regular basis, and generally maintained a_ higher 
establishment of machines than did their army counterparts. This was certainly 
apparent at Kursk. Although Guderian was to frequently give great credit to the 
fighting qualities of Waffen SS formations, his conviction was nonetheless that 
the equipment they received could have been more effectively used by army tank 
divisions by permitting them to reach the desired force levels. 

Although Guderian was to make a significant difference in returning the 
Panzerwaffe to at least partial health, his wide-ranging brief to go further and 
resurrect it into a war-winning weapon in the sense envisaged in his original 
brief, was undermined from the outset by the man who charged him with that 
task, and was thus in all probability unrealisable. In subsuming the roles of Head 
of State and Commander of the Armed Forces in his person, we have already 
seen how, for Hitler, the priority of political and economic imperatives 
determined his choices in the military sphere. The notion that he could ever have 
restrained himself from employing new equipment such as the Panther and 
Ferdinand, when they were perceived by him to offer the only means by this 


stage of the war he could retrieve his personal prestige and realise his wider 
political and economic objectives, was a pipe dream. Both the premature 
employment of the Panther and other new types at Kursk and the subsequent 
disappointment that flowed from their performance was inevitable. 

Furthermore, Guderian’s own approach to his task was_ blinkered, 
notwithstanding his subsequent achievement. There exists no record to suggest 
that he perceived the growing importance of the relationship between ground 
operations in the East and the role of the Luftwaffe in the provision of 
specialised anti-tank and ground support units to aid panzer formations. Not that 
Guderian can be held to account for this alone, for he would not have got any 
clear exposition or guidance concerning such matters at this time from the 
Luftwaffe. Debate on the subject was muddled and lacking vision among those 
charged with oversight for this aspect of operations. These observations 
notwithstanding, in the face of the Soviet Union’s massive AFV output the only 
other element that could in all probability have helped the Army reduce this ever 
growing quantative superiority was investment in these aircraft types. As we 
shall see, the greatest advance of any German formation in the Kursk offensive 
was achieved by the extensive support given to it by these specialised Luftwaffe 
units operating en masse for the first time. That Guderian’s efforts were to be 
frustrated, and the newly re-equipped panzer formations frittered away fighting a 
battle for which they were unsuited, was not a failure that can be laid at his door. 
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THE ‘WONDER WEAPONS’ 


espite the concessions that Hitler had granted Guderian at Vinnitsa, and the 

latter’s plea that new equipment not be prematurely committed to battle, 
the German leader determined to live with repeated delays to Zitadelle in order 
to ensure delivery of the new panzers and heavy Assault Guns. The Führer had 
clearly come to view these weapons as the ‘great white hopes’ in which he was 
now investing his faith for a successful outcome to the offensive. Guderian’s 
protestations as to the unpreparedness of these new machines and their 
premature employment were simply ignored, for despite Hitler’s declared need 
to avail himself of his Inspector General’s expertise, the latter’s opinion on 
strategic issues at this time did not carry enough weight to sway the Fiihrer from 
his chosen course. As with all new weapon systems, Hitler was clearly very 
enthusiastic to see how the Hornisse (Hornet), and Brummbdr (Grizzly Bear), 
would perform in the forthcoming offensive. It was on the triumvirate of 
Panther, Ferdinand, and Tiger 1 that his belief that victory at Kursk would be 
secured now rested. 


The Panther 


Of all the weapons that would make their debut during Zitadelle, none had more 
expectation and hope riding upon it than the new Panther medium tank. Having 
its genesis in the requirement to produce a tank able to deal with the remarkable 
Soviet T-34, the specification for this new machine was issued in late 1941, 
under the type designation VK 30.02. to the companies of Daimler-Benz and 
MAN Although the former made the initial running with a design that drew 
heavily on the T-34 itself, it was ultimately the latter company’s submission that 


was selected on 11 May 1942, with Hitler sanctioning production of the MAN 
‘Panther’, four days later. In a further meeting the following month, Hitler 
ordered that 250 Panthers should be available for employment at the front by 12 
May 1943. 

Two prototypes of the Panther were completed by the autumn, the first trials 
being held in November, with Reichsminister Speer an early spectator. As the 
programme moved into higher gear, three additional production lines at Daimler- 
Benz, Henschel (already building the Tiger I) and Maschinenfabrik 
Niedersachsen Hannover (hereafter abbreviated to MNH) were set up to cover 
an initial production order for 1,000 of the first model. Designated the 
Ausfuehrung D, MAN and Daimler-Benz were expected to begin manufacture 
towards the end of 1942, with the other two contractors coming on line in 
January 1943. Continual delays, however, saw no production machines actually 
appear before the early months of 1943. The first four machines off the 
production line early in the New Year were promptly despatched to the army 
testing grounds, with three being sent to Grafenwodhr, and the other to 
Kummersdorf. 

In preparation for receipt of this new panzer, the Army had established its 
first Panther battalion on 9 January 1943, with the second following on 6 
February. Designated Panzer Abteilungen 51 and 52, each was due to receive 96 
of the new machine, with initial deliveries to the former scheduled to begin at 
the end of January. The establishment of the Panther training school at Erlangen 
in close proximity to the MAN works in Nuremburg was to prove most 
fortuitous, in that it soon transpired that the new tank had more than its fair share 
of teething problems. This required MAN to despatch engineers and technicians 
to redress them on a regular basis. Given the high priority allocated to the 
Panther programme it was decided not to interrupt production of the new panzer 
to deal with them. Nevertheless, it was apparent that the defects were so 
extensive and problematic that the radical decision was taken by the Waffenamt 
to have all Panthers leaving their respective production lines from April onwards 
automatically sent for rebuilding at an overhaul facility established at the 
DEMAG works at Falkensee in Berlin. The consequent slippage of the 
programme and on-going problems with the type were clearly having a major 
impact on the timetable for its entry into service, which played a major role in 
the repeated delays of Zitadelle. 


Of all the new weapons that would make its appearance at Kursk none had more hopes riding on it than the 
Panther medium tank. It mounted a powerful high velocity 75mm gun that could penetrate the armour of the 
T-34 with relative ease. 


In the meantime, the two first Panther battalions, which had been built up 
around cadre-personnel drawn from the 2nd Battalion of Panzer Regiment 33 
(9th Panzer Division) and 1st Battalion of Panzer Regiment 15 (11th Panzer 
Division), had been relocated from Germany to Mailly-Le-Camp. This former 
French Army artillery training area between Troyes and Chalons-sur-Marne was 
now being employed by the Wehrmacht as a tank school and base for the re- 
grouping and training of newly raised panzer formations. Following the Führer 
conference on 5 May, when it had been determined that participation of the 
Panther was deemed crucial to the success of Zitadelle, Hitler had ordered the 
return of these two battalions to Grafenwohr in Germany to complete 
preparations prior to their despatch to the East. Six days later, Guderian was in 
attendance at another conference at the Chancellery in Berlin where the 
problematic state of Panther production and its continuing development 
problems was once more the subject of discussion. It was by now quite apparent 


that the 250 machines that Hitler had ordered ready for service by 12 May, the 
date that had been stipulated when the original production order had been issued 
the previous year, would not be ready. It would seem that only 100 would be 
ready by that date. Nevertheless, with pressure building to have these first two 
battalions serviceable for Zitadelle, they now received priority in allocation of 
the rebuilds, the first 192 having been processed through the programme arriving 
at Grafenwohr by the end of May. Those being employed by the battalions for 
training were to be handed back and sent for rebuilding in their turn. 

As the personnel of these two battalions worked up on their revamped 
charges, it became very clear to Guderian, who had journeyed to Grafenwohr on 
1 June to observe the performance of his ‘problem child’, that the rebuilding 
programme had not eliminated the many difficulties of the type. It is the measure 
of just how extensive and persistent these were that it was now realised that if 
the two Panther battalions were to be available for deployment in Zitadelle at all, 
it would only be by recourse to yet another emergency rebuild. So pressing had 
the timetable now become, that to return the Panthers to Falkensee or 
Nuremburg for the work to be carried out was not tenable. It had therefore to be 
addressed in situ at Grafenwohr and at the Panther Training School at Erlangen. 
So imperative had this need become with the close proximity of the launch date 
for the Eastern offensive that even the Panther crews were drafted in to work 
alongside the technicians and specialists from MAN, in dealing with the 
problems continuing to plague the panzer’s engine, transmission, fuel pumps and 
road wheels. There were other serious difficulties. Not the least of these was that 
whilst a small cadre of both Panther battalions comprised armour veterans, the 
bulk of the personnel were freshly trained conscripts, with even many of the 
officers and NCOs having little combat experience. In consequence, the new 
Panther crews — a direct consequence of Hitler’s desire to allocate new 
equipment to new and ‘green’ formations in Germany rather than to experienced 
units at the front — had to forego their training and indoctrination sessions on the 
new tank. There were telling consequences when they took the type into combat 
at Kursk itself some weeks later. When Guderian drew Hitler’s attention to the 
ludicrous state of affairs on 16 June, with the observation that the Panthers were 
simply not ready for employment, and that far more time was needed before they 
could be used, his warning was once more disregarded. 

Five days later, Hitler set the start date for Zitadelle for 3 July, and then on 
the 25 June, ‘irrevocably’ for 5 July, with this final delay to find yet more time 


to deal with the difficulties with the Panther. Nevertheless, despite the problems 
still attending their operation, Hitler ordered the new formations to move to the 
East. Over the two days beginning 24 June, the machines of Panzer Abteilung 51 
were loaded onto flat trains to begin the long journey to Russia. Abteilung 52 
followed a few days later. In total 200 Panthers, comprising 196 battle tanks and 
four recovery Bergepanthers, were despatched eastward. (Contrary to what has 
been stated elsewhere, no Panthers served in the three SS Panzer Grenadier 
Divisions comprising the II SS Panzer Corps at Kursk. The first SS Panthers in 
the East belonged to 1st Abteilung SS Panzer Regiment 2, of 2nd SS Panzer 
Grenadier Division Das Reich and saw action in Russia in late August, entering 
combat on the 22nd in the heavy fighting around Kharkov following the launch 
by the Soviets of their great counter-offensive in that sector.) A measure of the 
technical problems still attending a large number of these machines was that 
mechanics and crewmembers were changing final drives on some of the 
Panthers even as they were en route to Russia on the rail flatbeds. 

Although we will take up their story again when we consider their role in the 
battle, even this resumé of the development of the Panther leads to the obvious 
conclusion that to commit a new weapon of this complexity to combat in this 
fashion, constituted incompetence of the first order on the part of those who 
ordered it. It is no small wonder that the Panther’s debut at Kursk was deemed a 
failure by many, and belied by some considerable margin the great promise 
inherent in the design. This would emerge once all of its teething troubles had 
been addressed. However, a further eight months would elapse before this 
milestone was reached — Guderian was able to declare to his satisfaction that the 
design was fully combat ready in March 1944! 


The Ferdinand 


The debut of the new Ferdinand heavy Assault Gun at Kursk was also 
problematic. Unlike the Panther, whose design was essentially sound and 
required only time and effort to eliminate its teething problems, those of the 
Ferdinand were more profound, deriving from limitations inherent in its design. 
These arose principally from the chassis. This had been adapted from the failed 
Porsche submission for the VK 4501 Tiger heavy tank programme. So certain 
had Dr Ferdinand Porsche been that his design would be chosen to fulfil the 


heavy tank requirement, in the light of the high esteem in which he was held by 
Hitler, that he had on his own authority initiated production of the type at the 
Nibelungenwerke factory (Steyr-Daimler-Puch AG) in April 1942, even prior to 
the full testing of the prototype. Thus work on ninety vehicles was already well 
underway when news was received that the Army had rejected his design for the 
heavy tank on the grounds that, while ‘its construction was certainly imaginative 
and technically very interesting; general service use of this combat vehicle will 
lead to unsolvable problems’. Rejection had turned principally on its 
employment of a novel and overly complex arrangement of twin motors 
powering electric generators, which drove the drive sprockets for the tracks. 
Further production of the Porsche Tiger was halted. The 90 completed chassis 
were useless until they received a new lease of life on 22 September when Hitler 
ordered that they be converted into Assault Gun-cum-tank destroyers mounting 
the formidable 88mm PaK 43 L/71 cannon in a large, fixed superstructure. 
Although the task of carrying out the conversion had been allocated to the Berlin 
firm of Alkett, problems led to the transfer of the project back to the parent 
company in Austria. Nibelungenwerke thus oversaw development of the 
prototype and manufacture of the 90 production machines ordered on 6 February 
1943, with the instruction that they be ready for service in the East by the end of 
May. 


The Panther was clearly being committed to battle before many of its teething troubles had been attended 
to. Indeed, remedial work was still proceeding on the machines even as they were entraining to Kursk. Its 
debut performance at Kursk was less than auspicious even though it accounted for more enemy armour than 
any other panzer. 


The new Assault Gun, given the name ‘Ferdinand’ in honour of its designer, 
received its first official outing when presented to Hitler on 19 March at a 
display of new weaponry at Ruegenwalde in Pomerania. While the Fihrer cast 
his ‘artist’s eye’ over the machine, enthusing over its massive heavy frontal 
armour and waxing eloquent over the ‘elegance’ of its extremely long barrel, a 
rather caustic Guderian cast his more perceptive, critical and professional 
tankers’ eye’ over the machine. He observed that: 


Other than its 88mm long barrelled gun, it possessed no other armament 
and so was valueless for fighting at close range. This was its great 
weakness, despite its thick armour plating and its good gun. However, 
since it had now been built, to the number of 90 units, I had to find some 


use for it, even though I could not, on tactical grounds, share Hitler’s 
enthusiasm for this product of his beloved Porsche. 


Despite Guderian’s reservations, a Panzerjäger regiment comprising three 
battalions — two being equipped with 45 Ferdinands each, and the third with the 
new Sturmpanzer Brummbar, was established by order on 8 June 1943. Also 
attached to the regiment were Funklenk Kompanien 312 and 313, two specialised 
mine-clearing units equipped with the Borgward B1V demolition vehicle. The 
latter two formations employed the Panzer III and StuG III respectively as 
command vehicles for their remotely controlled charges. Jagd-Panzer Regiment 
656 had been created by employing former personnel drawn from Assault Gun 
Brigade 197 on the 1 April 1943. The new regiment, comprising two battalions 
numbered 653 and 654, was established at Enns in Austria, within striking 
distance of the Nibelungenwerke factory at Linz. 

Here the battalions remained to undertake initial training until 4 May, 
whereupon Hitler ordered the transfer of the 654th battalion to Rouen in France. 
This had followed discussion concerning the role of the Ferdinands during the 
course of the 4 May conference. The 654th was the first to receive the 
Ferdinand, deliveries of the type beginning in early May, with the first of nine 
trains transferring the battalion allotment of 45 machines from Austria to 
northern France. Hitler required that both battalions were to step up training in 
preparation for transfer to the East by 1 June. The notes from this Führer 
conference stressed that exercises conducted by the battalions had to be 
particularly ‘relevant to operations in the East’. Major Kauffmman from OKH 
was delegated to oversee that the exercises carried out in France and Austria 
were as realistic as possible. To that end, he was provided with aerial 
photographs of the Soviet defences in the north of the salient, to enable mock 
fortifications to be built against which the Ferdinand units could train. 

On 24 May, Guderian travelled to Bruck-am-der-Leitha to undertake a two- 
day inspection of the 653rd battalion, which was working up alongside Panzer- 
Kompanie (Funklenk) 314 with their remote-controlled Borgward B.IV 
demolition vehicles and StuG II] command vehicles. What he saw of the 
Ferdinand gave him little reason to revise his initial doubts about the type, 
notwithstanding the professionalism demonstrated by their crews as they strove 
to work up their charges. Teething problems with the running gear, transmission 
and reduction gear units continued to plague the machine. One of the failings 


that must have been considered by Guderian and the senior officers of the 
battalion was the lack of a machine gun for close-in defence. Although it has 
been claimed that a solution to this problem was found in the addition of a jury- 
rigged, wooden shelf braced by wire, and attached to the rear on each Ferdinand 
so that a small number of infantry could be carried to provide close protection, 
there exists no photographic evidence from the battle that shows that any were 
actually fitted. The story is apocryphal. It was also left to the crews to come up 
with their own solution to another limitation of the design: the Ferdinand could 
carry just 42 88mm PaK 43 rounds. Like many tank crews during the battle, the 
official ammunition load was often augmented by their crews cramming as many 
extra shells on board as could be carried before entering combat. 
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Much was expected by Hitler of the Ferdinand heavy tank destroyer. Though mounting the formidable 
88mm PaK 43 which could defeat any Soviet tank, its lack of a machine gun and its very heavy weight were 
its main drawbacks. Those seen here are of the 653rd sPz.Jg.Abt training at Bruck am der Leitha in Austria. 


Nothing could be done to alleviate the Ferdinand’s massive weight. At 65 
tons, it was the heaviest German AFV committed to Zitadelle and this meant 
immense problems on the battlefield for the repair crews. Whereas the Tiger I 
needed three Famo 18-ton half-tracks for recovery purposes, the Ferdinand 
needed five! These half-tracks were rarely available in such numbers, the 
demand for their services always outstripping supply. 

Many of the Ferdinand’s subsequently salvaged from the battlefield at Kursk 


by the Soviets had been abandoned due to mine damage to the tracks. Unable to 
effect a recovery because of the aforementioned weight problem, their crews had 
had no alternative but to leave them where they stood. Thus, what was deemed 
by the Germans to be a primary offensive asset was lost far more easily than 
other less heavy and costly machines. While the main armament was to prove 
extremely effective, with reports in some cases claiming that T-34s were 
destroyed at 3,000 metres range, any objective assessment of the Ferdinand must 
see positive analysis as embodying the triumph of hope over substance. Indeed, 
the effort and expenditure that went in to the production of these 90 behemoths 
would have been far better employed in the production of either more StuG IIIs 
or Hornissen, with the latter deploying the same highly effective weapon, but on 
a lighter and far more mobile chassis. 


The Tiger 


The Tiger I had first gone into action in August of the previous year and had 
already been blooded in Tunisia and Russia. In that time, it had acquired a 
fearsome reputation within the German Army and among the ranks of its 
enemies as the most formidable tank in service on any battlefield. Typical of the 
impression generated by this machine on Russian and German alike, is an 
account given by Colonel General Erhard Raus of how Tigers of the 
Grossdeutschland division encountered T-34s in a head-to-head engagement 
near Tomorovka, during the closing phase of the German counter-offensive in 
southern Russia in March 1943: 


It was in this action that PzKw VI Tigers engaged the Russian T-34s for 
the first time, and the results were most gratifying to us. For example, 
two Tigers acting as a panzer spearhead destroyed an entire pack of T- 
34s. Normally, the Russian tanks would stand in ambush at the hitherto 
safe distance of 1,200 metres and wait for the German tanks to expose 
themselves upon exiting a village. They would then take the tanks under 
fire while our PzKw IVs were still outranged. Until now, this tactic had 
been foolproof. This time, however, the Russians miscalculated. Instead 
of leaving the village, our Tigers took up well-camouflaged positions and 
made full use of the longer range of their 88mm guns. Within a short 


time, they knocked out sixteen T-34s that were sitting in open ground 
and, when the others turned about, the Tigers pursued the fleeing 
Russians and destroyed eighteen more tanks. Our 88mm armour piercing 
had such a terrific impact that they ripped off the turrets of many T-34s 
ands hurled them several yards. The German soldiers witnessing these 
events immediately coined the phrase: ‘The T-34 tips its hat whenever it 
meets a Tiger.’ The performance of the new Tigers resulted in a great 
morale boost. 


When Zitadelle was finally launched, the Tiger’s combination of very heavy 
frontal armour, the immense firepower of its 88mm L/56 gun and acceptable 
mobility, was wedded to a growing mechanical reliability, as most of the 
teething troubles had been wrung out of this heavy panzer. However, the Tigers 
serving with heavy tank battalion 503 during the offensive were prone to 
breakdown due to the weak transmissions of the early examples with which this 
formation was still mainly equipped. 

There were still lessons to be learned concerning operation of this machine, 
identifying how to ensure its most effective employment in combat. The Tiger I 
was never envisaged as a mass production type. As such, the Army allocated the 
Tiger to specially raised schwere Panzerabteilungen — independent heavy tank 
battalions (hereafter abbreviated to sPz.Abt), each equipped with three 
companies of 15 machines. Early allocation of Tigers to the three premier 
formations of the Waffen SS had seen each equipped with their own organic 
heavy tank company and these would be fielded for Zitadelle. 

While Kursk was to mark the largest assemblage of these formidable panzers 
ever employed in a single operation, only two Tiger battalions actually served in 
the offensive. The 503rd, which formed part of Army Detachment Kempf, was 
at full strength on 5 July with 45 Tigers on hand, albeit with only 39 being 
committed to battle on that date, with the remaining six under repair. However, 
immediately prior to the onset of the offensive, the decision was taken to allocate 
one company to support the operations of each of the three panzer divisions of 
III Panzer Corps. This was even though it was contrary to Guderian’s specific 
instruction always to employ a Tiger battalion as a coherent unit. 

Heavy tank battalion 505 had been allocated to Ninth Army, but on the start 
date of the offensive only the first and second companies were on hand, with the 
3rd company of the battalion arriving at the front from its training base at 


Fallingbostel in Germany early on the morning of 8 July. Once offloaded, the 
company drove straight from the railway siding into battle. Although 4th Panzer 
Army did not deploy a fully-fledged Tiger battalion, it could nevertheless field 
no fewer than 57 of the heavy tanks, with one company of each attached to the 
Grossdeutschland Panzer Grenadier Division and the three SS panzer grenadier 
divisions of the If SS Panzer Corps. The Germans thus deployed in total 135 
Tiger heavy tanks for the start of Zitadelle, with 3/503 and its fifteen Tigers 
arriving three days after the offensive had commenced. This was a formidable 
concentration of these machines, some 60 per cent of the 240 Tigers in the 
inventory of the Army and the Waffen SS on 1 July. 

Kursk is one of the few battles to have become identified in the popular mind 
with the weapons that participated in it. In Soviet accounts of the battle the 
magnitude of the German defeat has become synonymous with the Izvestia 
headline, ‘The Tigers are burning.’ Most accounts in the West have often spoken 
of the battle as if the bulk of the German tanks employed in it were Tigers and 
Panthers, supported by the Ferdinands. 

While this emphasis clearly mirrors the stress that Hitler laid upon their use 
and the prestige attached to these machines, it is far from the case that they were 
numerically significant in relation to the total number of tanks deployed by the 
Germans for the offensive. Of the approximately 2,400 panzers and Assault 
Guns utilized by Ninth Army, Fourth Panzer Army, and Army Detachment 
Kempf in the battle, the number of Tigers constituted just 5 per cent, the 
Panthers 7.4 per cent and the Ferdinands 3.3 percent of the total. 


The Hornisse and Brummbadr 


Like the Ferdinand, the Hornisse self-propelled gun had been designed as a 
carriage for the powerful PaK 43/1 heavy anti-tank gun. However, unlike the 
Ferdinand, it was not heavily armoured, with a lightly protected open 
superstructure, and was classified as a heavy panzerjdger. It was thus a long- 
range tank killer. The design, which emerged in 1942, was based upon a slightly 
lengthened Panzer IV chassis, which also utilized elements of the Panzer III. 
This same chassis was employed for the Hummel 150mm self-propelled artillery 
piece which also entered service at Kursk in the mobile artillery detachments of 
certain panzer formations. In October of 1942, Hitler ordered that 100 Hornissen 


were to be ready for service in the summer campaign in Russia the following 
year. The first production models rolled off the assembly lines of Deutsche 
Eisenwerke at Duisberg in February 1943. 

Although allocated to units, it was not until the Filhrer’s conference of 4 May 
that it was made clear that 45 machines would constitute the strength of the 
newly raised Hornissen Battalions 560 and 655 to be employed in Zitadelle. 
Each battalion would comprise three companies of fourteen machines with the 
remaining three allocated to the unit headquarters. The powerful nature of the 
Hornissen formations saw them given, like the Tiger, an independent status and 
they were thus earmarked to support other units as and when the need arose. 
Only Corps or Army headquarters staff could sanction their temporary 
attachment. 

Neither of these formations would see action during the course of the 
offensive. While the three companies of s.H.Pz.Jg.Abt 560 were in place with 
Army Group South and allocated to Army Detachment Kempf by the end of 
May, on 17 June it was reported that due to continuing technical problems with 
these new machines, they were not yet fit for employment. This formation would 
not see combat until after Zitadelle had been called off, first seeing battle 
protecting the right flank of III Panzer Corps in the post-Kursk Soviet counter- 
offensive. Similar problems afflicted s.H.Pz.Jg.Abt 655. This formation had 
arrived from France by the end of June and was allotted to Army Group Centre. 
It too, first saw action post-Kursk, contesting the massive enemy tank formations 
employed in Operation Kutuzov during the battle for the Orel salient. 

The 45 Brummbdren were also taken into action for the first time on 5 July, 
by Sturm-Panzer Abteilung 216. Although designed by the Berlin firm of Alkett 
in conjunction with Krupp — who manufactured the Panzer IV chassis — 
production was actually carried out by Deutsche Eisenwerke with the initial run 
fulfilling the requirement that the Brummbdr be available for the summer 
offensive. Mounting a 150mm Sturm Haubitze 43 in a very heavily armoured 
superstructure, 45 were on hand with St.Pz.Abt 216, which operated as part of 
Jagdpanzer Regiment 656 during Zitadelle. Like the Ferdinand, the Brummbdr 
had been built without a secondary weapon for close in defence, and likewise 
suffered accordingly, sixteen being lost in combat or captured by 29 May. 
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THE WORKHORSES 


n view of the popular fascination with those armoured fighting vehicles 

discussed in the previous chapter, surprise is often expressed that the bulk of 
the machines serving in the mobile formations at Kursk comprised the Panzer III 
and Panzer IV. No fewer than 668 of the former, mounting the short-barrelled 
50mm, 75mm and long-barrelled 50mm guns, in addition to 32 of the flame- 
throwing variant, were employed in the battle. As of 30 June, 702 Mark IVs 
were available for employment in the offensive. Both types of panzer were 
classified as mittlere, or medium tanks, and served in mixed formations. Many 
photographs in this book show Mark IIs and IVs operating alongside each other. 

The figures for the Panzer III reflect a ceiling for the type at this stage of the 
War, with numbers declining markedly thereafter. Its employment in Zitadelle 
represented its swan song as a battle tank operated in significant numbers by the 
Panzerwaffe. Interestingly, the two divisions fielding the largest number of long- 
barrelled Mark IIIs were the SS panzer grenadier divisions Das Reich and 
Totenkopf. Subsumed within the figure for the number of Mark IIIs to see 
combat at Kursk were at least 72 obsolescent models mounting the short- 
barrelled 50mm KwK L/42 cannon. A further 82 Befehlspanzer (command) 
variants of the Mark III were also employed. These were the survivors of the 
venerable and by-now highly vulnerable E and H models produced intermittently 
between July 1939 and January 1942. 

Also employed in this role were later variants of the Mark III. These 
employed a modified early Model J chassis that retained the short 50mm main 
armament, in addition to the later Model K, of which Daimler-Benz produced 
just 50 between December 1942 and February 1943. This was a conversion of 
the later model J, and kept that variant’s long 50mm KwK L/60 for offensive 


use, albeit with a reduced ammunition load. These command variants of the 
Mark III fulfilled this role for all medium Panzer formations in combat at Kursk. 

The large number of Panzer IVs deployed reflects their growing importance 
in this period and emergence as the primary constituent of the Panzerwaffe. 
Following the 4 May conference, Hitler ordered that apart from 60 of that 
month’s output that were to be sent to Germany’s allies and a small number to 
the 25th Panzer Division and ‘Africa’ (not actually sent due to the Axis 
surrender in Tunis on 12 May), all remaining production, amounting to 150 
machines, was to be despatched to the East by 31 May. No Mark IVs were to be 
sent to the West in May. Equipping the panzer formations earmarked for 
Zitadelle had absolute priority. However, production of the Panzer IV Model H, 
which was the newest variant of the design, only came on line in April. It 
mounted the L/48 75mm KwK gun as standard, with this larger calibre 
introduced on the Panzer IV with the last batch of the preceding Model G in 
March. Thus, a high proportion of all the Panzer IVs employed in the battle still 
mounted the 75mm L/43 gun. These comprised a small number of surviving 
Model F2s produced in 1942, most being early Model Gs. Of the 377 Mark IVs, 
both runners and non-runners, available to Army Group South on 30 June, 75 
were either late model Gs or the model H mounting the L/48 gun. By far and 
away the bulk of the Mark IVs to see service with von Manstein’s forces 
mounted the L/43 gun. Of the participating Panzer Divisions, the 3rd, 6th, 7th, 
11th and 19th, in addition to the Grossdeutschland Panzer Grenadier Division, 
fielded none of this later variant of the Panzer IV for the offensive. Just 115 
Panzer IVs mounting the L/48 calibre weapon were in service with the panzer 
formations of 9th Army on 5 July. 

Neither did all Mark IIIs and IVs go into battle mounting schurzen. While 
new-build Mark IVs and StuG IIIGs now had them fitted on the production line, 
earlier models of all three types that carried these in the battle had been 
retrofitted in the field. The addition of these 5mm-thick armoured aprons was 
considered important enough for Hitler to order that all schurzen manufactured 
by contractors and not earmarked for new-build machines were to be shipped 
rapidly to the East, where a nominated officer was to be responsible for ensuring 
their fitting prior to the offensive. Introduced in March 1943 after extensive 
testing, the purpose of schurzen was to provide a measure of standoff protection 
to the more vulnerable hull sides and turret in the face of the penetrative power 
of the Soviet 14.5mm anti-tank rifle. This would be achieved either by causing 


the incoming shell to pre-ignite on the skirt itself and before it made contact with 
the hull, or to deflect the passage of the shell, reducing its penetrative capability. 
However, it is clear that many Panzer IIIs and IVs that served in the offensive 
were bereft of these armoured skirts, as can be seen in many of the photographs 
in this book. 

The third most numerous type of German AFV employed at Kursk was not a 
tank, but the turretless Assault Gun based upon the chassis of the Panzer III. 
Other than Grossdeutschland and the three Waffen SS Panzer Grenadier 
Divisions, which deployed their own organic Assault Gun formations, all others 
were manned by members of the artillery and operated in Sturmgeschutz 
Battalions (hereafter StuG Abt). As Guderian had been unable to have these 
units incorporated into the panzer divisions, they were not understood as 
conceptually fulfilling the role of tank destroyers, although in practice this 
became their primary role in the battle. Thus, the training of their crews still 
emphasized the role of their machines as providing infantry support. This in turn 
was mirrored in the balance of their ammunition load, with a higher number of 
HE compared to AP rounds carried. Nevertheless, it is clear that the exigencies 
of war had brought about close co-operation between the artillery-manned StuGs 
and the PanzerTruppen. The commander of 17th Panzer writing of the 
performance of Assault Gun battalions in the winter fighting of 1942/43 had 
nothing but praise for their capabilities, speaking of their high mobility and 
firepower, and the fact that they were employed in the same manner as panzers — 
hence the validity of Guderian’s argument. The accuracy of their gunnery 
normally allowed them to score a hit on an enemy tank within the first three 
shots. This effectiveness derived from the training of the crew as artillerists, so 
that they employed as standard procedure the gunner’s habit of bracketing the 
enemy target to find the range and thus effect the kill. 

By the time of Kursk, Assault Gun units — other than those serving with 
panzer and panzer grenadier formations — had acquired the organisational form 
they would retain through to the end of the war. This was the newly introduced 
‘battalion’, comprising three batteries and a HQ battery totalling 31 Assault 
Guns when at full strength. It was only in February 1944 that these formations 
were re-designated as ‘brigades’ although retaining the same organisational 
structure. The bulk of these formations were attached to a panzer division or 
Corps for the offensive as illustrated by the example of Sturmgeschutz-Abteilung 
911, which served with the 3rd Panzer Division. Its 31 StuGs did much to 


augment the firepower of the 70 tanks with which this formation began the 
offensive on 5 July. As of early July, a total of 463 StuG IIIs mounting the short 
and long 75mm gun and 105mm howitzer in the fire support role were available 
for employment in the offensive. A further 32 were with 2nd Panzer Army. 

Between them, these three machines constituted no less than 85 per cent of 
the total number of panzers and Assault Guns committed to Zitadelle, which 
places in perspective the relatively small number of the new types. The 
combination of all these machines made the total German strength available on 5 
July approximately 2,450 panzers and Assault Guns, somewhat less than the oft- 
quoted Soviet estimate of 2,700 machines. This figure did not however, include 
the various types of panzerjdger serving in the panzer and panzer grenadier 
divisions committed to the offensive. Though indicative of a recovery in the 
fortunes of the Panzerwaffe when compared to the low point in the armoured 
divisions seven months before, the figure tends to obscure the still very low 
average strength of the divisions being committed to the offensive. Not one of 
the army panzer divisions deployed for the offensive fielded the paper strength 
of the two-battalion regiment of 160 tanks. Other than Grossdeutschland and the 
three panzer grenadier divisions of the II SS Panzer Corps, whose tank 
establishments were higher in consequence of their elite status, the panzer 
divisions disposed of an average of just 70 machines in the battle. This total had 
not been raised by the arrival of new-build machines alone, although from April 
onwards divisions in the East earmarked for the offensive became their primary 
recipients. It had only been realised in combination with a ruthless trawling of 
tanks from the remaining panzer divisions serving with Army Groups North and 
Centre (apart from those serving with 9th Army). In consequence, 2nd Panzer 
Army, which was stationed in the Orel Bulge to the north of Ninth Army, would 
actually have no panzer units in service at all when Zitadelle began. 

Thus to service the material needs of the panzer formations allocated to 
Kursk, the ability of the Wehrmacht to contest subsequent Soviet offensive 
actions elsewhere on the Eastern Front had been compromised. Yet, despite such 
measures, while the total number of panzer divisions committed to Zitadelle 
would be greater than those fielded for the Ardennes offensive a year-and-a-half 
later, the average number of tanks per division was actually lower in July 1943 
than in December 1944. This figure of 2,450 panzers and Assault Guns was 
reached partly because of an atypical three months on the Eastern Front, in 
which virtually no combat had taken place as either side awaited the start of the 


German offensive. 

Although between March and the end of June, 1,607 new-build panzers and 
Assault Guns had been despatched to the Eastern Front, with far and away the 
bulk going to service the formations destined for Zitadelle, German strength 
returns in this period did not reflect the tank wastage consequent upon normal 
combat operations, had they prevailed from March through to the end of June 
1943. German armoured formations thus boasted as part of their establishment 
for the Kursk offensive, numbers of machines that would under normal 
circumstances have already been consumed in the furnace of combat. 

As we shall see, German tank losses, as in those that were judged to be total 
write-offs, were never to approach the catastrophic levels most accounts have 
claimed at Kursk. But the cumulative impact of those that were incurred, allied 
to the extremely large number of damaged machines in the hands of the field 
workshops in short or long-term repair both during and after the offensive and 
subsequently abandoned as territory was surrendered, was to reduce significantly 
the combat effectiveness of the respective panzer divisions. This prevented the 
Germans from being able to effectively contest post-Zitadelle Soviet counter- 
offensive operations. Nor would this problem be alleviated in the longer term by 
the rising numbers leaving the factories as tank production increased during the 
remainder of 1943 and into 1944, even in the face of massive Allied bombing. 


Zitadelle saw the first use in numbers of three new types of self-propelled artillery (here and overleaf). The 
Wespe employed a standard divisional 105mm field howitzer on the chassis of the Panzer 11, seen here 
during Zitadelle. 


The Hummel employed the standard 150mm sFH 18 heavy artillery piece on a modified Panzer III/IV 
chassis. Attachment of these new SPGs greatly increased the flexibility and mobility of the Panzer 
Divisions. 


For example, there were more panzers in service on the Eastern Front in 


December 1943 than in July, and these comprised a higher number of Panzer IV 
L/48s, Panthers and Tigers than had been available for Zitadelle. In late 1943, 
Hitler penned his draft directive 51, which allocated absolute priority to re- 
equipping the Panzer Divisions in the West, in preparation for the expected 
Anglo-American invasion of France in 1944. What new machines were 
dispatched for service with the Ostheer would from then onwards never be 
enough to enable the panzer divisions to confront the enemy with any hope of 
decisive advantage. This would be in spite of the technical prowess that German 
tank crews continued to demonstrate on the battlefield. The allocation of panzers 
to the West was to profoundly reduce the ability of the Panzerwaffe in the East 
to make any decisive impact in stemming the flood of Soviet armour pouring 
forth from the tank plants beyond the Urals. 
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ARMOUR AND FIREPOWER 


he Soviet triumph in the great armoured battles in the Kursk salient and 

success in their subsequent counter-offensives was achieved despite the fact 
that for the first time since the onset of Barbarossa, it was the Germans who 
were fielding the superior armoured fighting vehicles. While the mobility of the 
Tiger and new Panther was certainly not on a par with the more nimble T-34, 
their firepower and defensive armour was a combination which at the time of the 
battle the Russians could not match. The large numbers of updated variants of 
the Panzer IV, supporting Assault Guns and panzerjdger flowing eastwards to 
serve in the rebuilding of the tank divisions were now mounting the long- 
barrelled, more powerful and longer-ranging 75mm L/43 and L/48 cannon, 
which reduced whatever residual technical superiority Soviet armour still 
possessed in the summer of 1943. 

The standard tank gun of the KV-1 and T-34, the latter by far and away the 
most numerous Soviet AFV used in the battle, was still the same tried and tested 
76.2mm F-34 gun employed since the introduction of the T-34 Model 1941 two 
years before. The technological lead imparted by the T-34 to the Red Army at 
that time held good until at least mid-1942. The adequacy of its main gun in 
defeating the low velocity, short-barrelled 50 and 75mm guns of the earlier 
models of the Panzers HI and IV permitted Soviet industry to foget about 
updating the tank and continue mass production. The Soviets still believed this 
to be the best option even with the appearance of the up-gunned main German 
types. The F-34 gun mounted in the T-34, KV-I and KV-IS was very similar to 
the ZIS 3, 76.2mm employed as the standard Soviet divisional gun. The 
difference was the redesign of the recuperating mechanisms to enable it to be 
turret-mounted. 


As it became apparent that the up-gunned Panzer III and IVs had a 
corresponding increase in their armour, the Soviets had moved to improve the 
penetrative power of the armour-piercing shot of the F-34. In the spring of 1943, 
the earlier BR-350A shell was replaced by the new BR-350P armour-piercing 
discarding sabot (hereafter APDS) round which now permitted the T-34 and 
KV-I to penetrate up to 92mm of armour at a range of 500 metres. This enabled 
it to deal with even the up-armoured Panzer IV, whose frontal protection had 
been raised to 80mm with the introduction of the model H in early 1943, and still 
penetrate the Mark III without too much difficulty. It was not adequate, 
however, to deal with the 100mm frontal armour of the Tiger I. At 500 metres, a 
T-34 would have been within the killing zone of the Tiger’s 88mm gun for the 
previous 1,500 metres. 

The Soviets at Kursk thus found themselves in the same position relative to 
the new German panzers as did the Allies in Normandy a year later, with their 
75mm-armed M-4 Sherman tank. This was to prove as vulnerable to the Tiger 
and Panther amidst the bocage of Normandy, as was the T-34 on the steppes at 
Kursk. Ammunition load for the T-34 constituted some 77 rounds with the bulk 
comprising high explosive/fragmentation rounds, with only about 19 of the more 
specialised and expensive BR-350P shells being carried. A further five shrapnel 
rounds were carried. As with German tank crews, the types of load carried 
would vary according to combat conditions and there is evidence that at Kursk 
T-34s carried a higher proportion of the APDS rounds in their battles with 
panzers. 

Designated a heavy tank, the KV-I was a declining asset in the ranks of the 
Soviet armoured formations by the time of Kursk. Although proving virtually 
invulnerable in 1941 by virtue of its very thick armour, the corresponding weight 
had become a marked limitation by 1942 due to the inability to maintain station 
in combat with the light T-70 and more agile T-34 medium tank. This deficiency 
was exacerbated by the fact that notwithstanding its heavy tank classification, it 
mounted the same weapon as the T-34 and was much more expensive to produce 
at a time when Soviet industry was attempting to rationalize production of a few 
primary weapons systems in order to maximise output. 

Although efforts to address these aspects of the design by reducing unit cost 
and improving mobility had led to the emergence of the less-heavily armoured 
and faster KV-1S in August 1942, this was still not enough to eliminate the 
underlying problems of the machine. A reduced weight KV-I with a 76.2mm gun 


sounded very much like a T-34, three of which could be produced for the cost of 
just one heavy KV. It was for these reasons that Stalin had been minded to 
cancel heavy tank production in the summer of 1943 and direct all resources — 
other than those employed producing the light tanks — towards the T-34. 
Salvation for the heavy tank in Red Army service would come from major 
redesigns to the hull and turret of the KV-I. This would lead to the emergence 
from the autumn of 1943 onward, of a series of new machines initially mounting 
an 85mm weapon and culminating thereafter in the formidable 122mm-armed 
IS-2, which would enter combat in the spring of 1944. Whilst the KV-I would be 
encountered by the Germans at Kursk, they would be few in number relative to 
the almost ubiquitous T-34, and these would mostly comprise the later KV-1S 
model deployed in independent heavy tank regiments. 

The long-barrelled 50mm gun on the Panzer III introduced on the model ‘J’ in 
late 1941, although improving its performance, in no way bridged the gap to the 
T-34 or KV-I. A report from 5th Panzer Division early in 1943 observed that 
three to six rounds of 50mm Panzergranate 38 ammunition fired at the hull at 
ranges below 600 metres was required to destroy a KV-1 or T-34. At that 
distance, the Mark III was well within the range of either Soviet tank, with both 
able to penetrate its 50mm frontal armour with relative ease. That the Mark III 
continued to be used so effectively was a consequence of the superior training 
and tactical expertise of its crews. However, the 75mm L/43 and L/48 calibre 
guns, mounted on the Panzer IV and StuG IIIs encountered from mid-1942 
onwards, did much to raise the firepower of these machines beyond that of the 
Soviet design. The high muzzle velocity of the L/48, when allied to the standard 
Panzergranate 39 armour piercing shell, permitted the Mark IV to penetrate 
85mm of armour plate sloped at 30 degrees from the vertical at a distance of 
1,600 metres. This gave it more than adequate firepower to deal with the 47mm 
frontal armour of the T-34, enabling it to defeat that machine at long range. 
Employing the same weapon, the StuG III could hit targets up to 2,000 metres 
distant, although it was most effective at shorter ranges of up to 1,000 metres, 
where the flat trajectory of the 75mm KwK L/48 cannon could penetrate the T- 
34 frontal armour with ease. This same gun, albeit with a slightly shorter barrel 
length that did little to degrade its performance, was also mounted on the SdKfz 
131 and SdKfz 138 Marder self-propelled anti-tank guns that saw service in 
some numbers in the panzerjdger detachments of many Army and Waffen SS 
divisions in the battle. These machines would account for many Soviet tanks 


during the Battle of Kursk, although the Red Army frequently explained this 
away by attributing their losses almost exclusively to Tigers, Ferdinands and 
Panthers. 


The most numerous Soviet tank used at Kursk was the legendary T-34. Although outgunned by virtually all 
the German types employed in Zitadelle, its availability in vast numbers, the sheer courage and verve with 
which its crews employed their charges, and the manner in which it was used in conjunction with the other 
elements of the defensive system in the salient, helped to defeat superior German technology. Seen here on 
exercise before the battle, these three T-34s are carrying infantry. In the absence of APCs such as the 
German SPW, this is how many Russian infantry were taken onto the battlefield. 


It was however the appearance of the Tiger I heavy tank, and intelligence 
reports of the forthcoming new Panther medium tank mounting a high velocity 
long-barrelled 75mm gun, that finally prompted the Soviet authorities to 
recognize the urgent need to improve the firepower of the T-34 and initiate new 
designs to cope with these superior German machines. Whereas the Russians 
were acquainted with the Tiger by the summer of 1943, the Panther was as yet 
an unknown quantity, although Soviet intelligence had acquired detailed 
knowledge of its technical specifications some months prior to Kursk. Thus, 
other than the rapidly developed SU-152, the capabilities of which we will 
examine later, none of the other developments on the drawing board or being 
tested as a response to these new German machines were ready in time for the 
battle. The up-gunning of the T-34 to mount an 85mm gun in a new turret was 
still, in July, in the early development stage. Indeed, it was only in that month 
that the Soviets embarked on trials to determine which of the two competing 
85mm weapons they would employ in the new three-man turret. Much 
information would flow from the encounter with the new German tanks at Kursk 


that would influence the design of the updated T-34. However, it was only in 
December that the Red Army accepted the final design, with production coming 
on-line in February of 1944, receiving its first machines in March. The T-34/85 
was encountered in combat by the Germans for the first time at the end of that 
month, eight months after the Battle of Kursk. 

Although it had first seen combat with sPz.Abt 502 in August 1942 near 
Leningrad, it was not until 18 January 1943 that a Tiger I from this formation 
fell into Soviet hands. The particular example, number 100, belonged to the first 
company of sPz.Abt 502. Having been recovered intact by the Soviets after it 
had been abandoned in a peat bog, it was thereafter subjected to a detailed series 
of firing tests between 24/30 April to ascertain its capabilities and establish its 
weaknesses. The impact of this new German machine was already being keenly 
felt by Russian tankers. Its 100mm frontal armour made it invulnerable to the 
main armament of the T-34 and the standard Soviet anti-tank gun of the same 
calibre. The tests revealed the T-34 had difficulty penetrating it even at 200 
metres. Even the side armour of the Tiger was sufficient to withstand their fire at 
battle ranges. The only way the T-34 could defeat the Tiger was to employ its 
speed to close the distance and assault it at virtually point blank range. It would 
then employ its main gun to hit the German tank on the flank, where its armour 
was thinner. This was a desperate expedient. Indeed, it was this course that was 
perforce adopted by the T-34s of the 5th Guards Tank Army in their clash with 
the tanks of the 1st SS Panzer Grenadier Division Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler at 
Prokhorovka on 12 July. 

The T-34 was was vulnerable to the Tiger’s 88mm KwK L/56 gun out to a 
distance of 2,000 metres if the German commander chose to employ his higher 
velocity Panzergranate 40 ammunition. Combat reports from the Tiger battalion 
of the Grossdeutschland division during the 1942/43 winter counter-offensive, 
tell of first hits with the 88mm gun being ‘usually achieved’ at distances 
between 600 and 1,000 metres. Employment of the Panzergranate ammunition, 
with its high muzzle velocity, led to the shell not only penetrating the frontal 
armour of the Soviet machine, but also destroying its rear-mounted engine. 92 
rounds were normally carried by the Tiger into combat, with a 50/50 mix of 
armour-piercing Panzergranate 39 and Sprenggranate high explosive shells. 
The undoubted power of the 88mm gun/armour combination is not, of itself, 
enough to explain the success of the Tiger. Working with the very effective gun 
were high quality optical sights superior to those found on Soviet tanks. This 


held true for all German panzers, and enabled the Tiger commander to identify 
and take out his target at extreme range. Employed by highly motivated and 
trained crews who perceived themselves as the elite among the panzer 
formations, Tiger companies and battalions proved themselves to be of 
inestimable value on the battlefield and generated kill rates out of all proportion 
to their small numbers. By the time of Kursk the Germans had evidence that the 
appearance of Tigers on the battlefield could induce panic among Soviet tank 
units, and this psychological factor was recognized as playing a significant part 
in their effectiveness. 

The 75mm L/70 gun was also encountered by the Soviets during the battle 
when T-34s met the new Panther for the first time. In many ways, the 
performance of this weapon was even more impressive than that of the 88mm 
gun of the Tiger I. The very high muzzle velocity of the weapon, when 
employing Panzergranate 39 armour piercing shot, was about 935 metres per 
second (compared to the 773 m/s of the Tiger when using this same ammunition 
but in an 88mm calibre). This resulted in a flat trajectory that could, under 
optimum conditions, result in a first round hit at ranges in excess of 1,000 
metres. At Kursk the average range at which Soviet armour was defeated was 
between 1,500 and 2,000 metres. One account has a Panther employing three 
shots to knock out a T-34 at 3,000 metres. The heavy frontal armour of the KV-1 
could be penetrated at 600 metres, and the SU-152 at 800 metres. Thus in spite 
of the mechanical difficulties experienced with this new panzer, the 
effectiveness of the main armament of the Panther was proven beyond dispute, 
with the two battalions equipped with this type generating the highest ‘kill’ rate 
of any German tank employed in Zitadelle. Panthers at Kursk carried a load of 
79 shells in the same mix of AP and HE rounds as the Tiger. As a medium tank, 
the Panther did not dispose of the same all-round heavy armour as the Tiger. 
While the glacis armour of 80mm, sloped at 55 degrees, was impervious to 
Soviet 76.2mm gunfire, the thinner side-armour of 40mm, although also sloped, 
was vulnerable to penetration by that weapon, as was discovered during 
Zitadelle. German operating tactics employing the lighter Panzer IV to provide 
flank cover to the Panther would later be adapted to address this. 

The most formidable weapon fielded in any of the AFVs used by the 
Germans at Kursk was the 88mm PaK 43/2 L/71 mounted in the Ferdinand and 
Hornisse tank destroyers. It would later become the primary armament of the 
Tiger II and Jagdpanther when both types entered service in 1944. Production of 


this weapon as an anti-tank gun and for employment on AFVs was deemed 
important enough by Hitler for him to issue specific instructions concerning the 
distribution of these weapons in his 4 May meeting. Of the 500 guns due for 
production in that month, 300 were to be allocated to the East, with just 100 
being sent to the West. The remaining 100 were to be issued to the Hornissen 
Abteilungen 560 and 655. (However, neither Hornissen battalion was to serve in 
Zitadelle. 560 first saw service with III Panzer Corps in the post Kursk battles, as 
did 655, which operated with 2nd Panzer Army to the north of the salient.) With 
a muzzle velocity of 1,000 metres a second, a Panzergranate 39 shell could 
penetrate 132mm of armour plate at 2,000 metres, rendering any Soviet AFV 
employed at Kursk vulnerable at long range to this weapon. Despite the losses 
among the Ferdinands at Kursk, s.Pj.Abt 656 was to claim no fewer than 502 
Soviet tanks destroyed in the battle up to 27 July. 

The need to have some mobile weapon to hand to deal with the Tigers, 
Panthers and Ferdinands (later re-named Elefant after the survivors had been 
modified) which the Soviets expected the Germans to deploy at Kursk, led to a 
crash programme in January 1943 to develop a heavy tank destroyer. Although 
the Soviets had emulated the German Assault Gun in producing their own design 
based on the T-34 chassis in 1942, the 122mm howitzer it carried was unable to 
deal with these new enemy machines. Indeed, the bulk of SU-122s found 
themselves employed in a fire support, rather than anti-tank role. Under 
development at the time of Zitadelle was a tank destroyer also employing the T- 
34 chassis and mounting the same D-5 weapon that would later be utilized in the 
up-gunned T-34/85. However, the SU-85 would not be ready in time to be 
employed at Kursk, being first encountered by the Germans in the fighting along 
the River Dnieper in the late summer of 1943. Accounts which indicate its 
employment at Kursk are in error. 

The new heavy Soviet Assault Gun that was to make its debut on the Kursk 
battlefield was designated the SU-152, as it mounted a 152mm ML-20 Model 
1937 gun-howitzer in a heavily armoured superstructure on a KV chassis. This 
was to prove to be a most formidable combination. The calibre of the gun was 
such that Tiger, Panther and Ferdinand were to prove vulnerable to the SU-152’s 
firepower. Its success in slaying these beasts led Soviet tankers to nickname it 
‘Zvierboi’, or ‘animal killer’. The destructive power of this weapon was vested 
in the weight of its armour-piercing high explosive shell, which at 48.8 
kilograms, and fired with a muzzle velocity of 600 metres per second, allowed it 


to penetrate up to 124mm of armour plate out to a distance of 1,000 metres. 
Such, however, was the size and weight of these shells that the SU-152 could 
only carry 20 of them at a time. Nonetheless, so effective was the weapon that it 
was able to deal with the frontal armour of both Tiger and Panther at battle 
ranges. Small wonder that in the days following Kursk, as more of the SU-152s 
flowed from the production lines, it became a priority target for German tankers. 
The most remarkable aspect of this machine was that the design team had 
produced the prototype in just 25 days! A month and a half after the capture of 
the first Tiger, the SU-152 was accepted for production, with the first units being 
delivered in May. Very few actually served in the battle. Small numbers of these 
machines were deployed with the Central Front and a number were encountered 
by III Panzer Corps. They were organised into regiments, each fielding twelve of 
these new Assault Guns. 

The vulnerability of other tanks fielded by the Soviets at Kursk was very 
apparent. Deployed in large numbers was the light tank, a class of machine 
originally held to be of great importance in Red Army doctrine. While in the T- 
70, the latest type in a long line of this class of vehicle, the Soviets had produced 
a competent design, it was nevertheless passé in the combat conditions 
experienced in the East by 1943. Mounting an inadequate 45mm gun derived 
from the standard Red Army anti-tank gun described earlier, it was easily 
penetrated by any German tank gun or anti-tank weapon fielded in the summer 
of 1943. The decision was taken to discontinue the production of native light 
tanks in the autumn of 1943, although the chassis of the T-70 remained in 
production as the basis of the SU-76M self-propelled gun (which would remain 
in production until the end of the war). Nevertheless, the T-70 was available and 
deployed in large numbers during the Kursk battle, with, for example, no fewer 
than 260 of the 850 tanks seeing action at Prokhorovka with the 5th Guards Tank 
Army being of this type. A considerable number of these light tanks contributed 
to the high totals of Soviet tank losses claimed by the Germans during the course 
of Zitadelle. From the autumn of 1943, the reconnaissance functions of the 
Soviet-produced light tank was more and more assumed by the US M3 and in 
particular the British-supplied Valentine, the latter supplied in large numbers 
under Lend-Lease. It was one of the few British-designed tanks found acceptable 
by the Red Army, and its effectiveness in combat was commended by the Soviet 
Government Purchasing Commission. This could not be said however, of the 
Churchill Infantry tank, encountered by the Germans at Kursk. The SS Panzer 


Corps at Prokhorovka destroyed a number of these machines, where 35 were 
serving as ‘heavy’ tanks with the 5th Guards Tank Army. These were the 
remnants of a batch supplied the previous year, the Red Army’s poor opinion of 
the type proved by their request that no more be sent. Also encountered in large 
numbers in the tank battles within the salient was the US-supplied M3 Lee, with 
nearly 20 per cent of the Soviet tanks destroyed in the opening days of 4th 
Panzer Army’s assault claimed to have been of this type. The highly pejorative 
terms used by them to describe it, for example as ‘a grave for seven brothers’, 
derived from their experience of its excessive vulnerability and predilection to 
burn rapidly once hit by enemy fire. The large numbers encountered by the 
Germans within the salient along with the other aforementioned Lend-Lease 
types, reflects the intention by the Soviets to field as many AFVs as possible 
within it to contain the German armour, thus releasing the bulk of the T-34s and 
other Soviet types to be allocated to the following counter-offensive operations. 


Rushed into production at dizzying speed to give the Russian forces an AFV that could take on the new 
German panzers and heavy tank destroyers, the SU-152 was only employed in small numbers at Kursk, and 
only on the Central Front. 
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TANK DESIGN, CREW PROFICIENCY AND 
TRAINING 


actors apart from the technical aspects of gun power and armour thickness 

played a crucial role in tank-versus-tank combat in the battle. Not the least 
of those contributing to the effectiveness or otherwise of the German and Soviet 
tanks would be human factors: approaches to engineering and crew training. 
While certainly not raised to the level found in contemporary tanks, the Germans 
expended a great deal more resources on crew training than the Russians. This is 
one of the more obvious examples of the fundamentally different approaches to 
the waging of war adopted by the two combatants. 

When designing the Panzers ITI and IV in the thirties it was determined by the 
HeeresWaffenamt that a three-man turret, providing for a commander, gunner 
and loader, with the driver and radio operator in the hull, provided for the most 
efficient working conditions for a tank crew. This was even then different to 
accepted practice among most other tank-building nations, where a one/two-man 
turret was the norm. Construction of the turret with a basket on which seats and 
supports for the turret crew were fixed, allowing them to rotate with it, served to 
enhance their performance, with this feature being retained on the Tiger, Panther 
and later King Tiger. This separation of roles among the turret crew permitted 
the commander of a German panzer to focus on his primary task of tactical 
control and target selection. The rapidity with which his orders were 
communicated to his crew was increase by the installation of an internal 
communication system within the tank comprising headphones and throat 
microphones, which were especially useful in the smoke and noise of battle. The 
provision of a cupola on the turret for the commander, equipped with all-round 
vision blocks, also contributed greatly to his ability to view the battlefield when 


shut down. However, when in combat, unless conditions were too dangerous, it 
was de rigueur for the panzer commander to drive with his hatch open to permit 
him to make a more rapid assessment of the terrain over which his charge was 
moving and identify targets more promptly. As in all other aspects of crew 
effectiveness, training was deemed the key to operational success. Indeed, it had 
been a maxim in the Panzerwaffe since its establishment that, as described by 
Wolfgang Schneider in Panzertaktik: 


The essential foundation for the successful commitment of tanks is a well 
grounded training of the crews and leaders at all levels. In many 
situations, the abilities of the troops are more important to the outcome of 
an engagement than the individual combat power of the weapon system 
and the number of them being committed. Only well drilled crews who 
are reliable under great psychological stress and leaders who use the 
correct doctrinal fundamentals in every situation are able to exert their 
will on the battlefield. 


This emphasis on the highest quality of the human resource was the German 
Army’s counterpart to its insistence on the primacy of its weapons systems. 
Thus, most tank crews in the German Army were a product of very careful 
selection, their suitability to cope with the sustained stress of high-intensity 
mechanized warfare ascertained by a rigorous screening process. Psychological 
profiling for the particular personal qualities deemed necessary for tank crews 
highlighted the need for individuals to have ‘a high degree of individualism and 
ability for independent action, a mechanic’s devotion to his machine, a readiness 
for sacrifice and an absolute devotion to the country’s cause’. 

It is not surprising that, with the intense and ongoing training regime to which 
they were continually subjected, German tankers became so proficient at their 
craft. The nucleus of the panzertruppe was always recognised as being the 
individual crew and its tank, with success in combat turning on how well they 
functioned as a unit. These same virtues were strongly emphasised at every level 
in the unit and formation to which the individual tank crew belonged. Whilst in 
each crew there was, according to Schneider: 


. a system-specific allotment of duties, it is obvious that each is 
dependent upon the other. No matter how competent the tank commander 


may be, he will only survive a tank duel if the gunner is calm and sure in 
engaging his target. The tank that has been spotted will only change 
position successfully if the driver is skilful in taking advantage of the 
terrain and understands how to use the engine’s power. True, there is a 
hierarchy, which means that the tank commander has the ‘final say’, but 
the formal discipline still finds its limits if the atmosphere and 
camaraderie is somehow disturbed. That is particularly true for the 
armoured unit where, right up to the battalion commander, every superior 
officer is also a tank commander. As a result, he has to prove himself in 
combat, just as does the ‘ordinary’ tank commander who is a lower 
ranking non-commissioned officer. The hierarchy blurs, the special spirit 
of the Panzertruppe forms itself. 


This conscious fostering of a culture within the Panzerwaffe whereby flexibility 
and initiative were expected to be displayed at every level down to that of the 
individual tank commander is one of the primary factors that helps explain its 
continuing effectiveness through to war’s end. 

If the competence of each tank commander was presumed, it was the 
particular relationship he had with his gunner that went far to accounting for 
how successful an individual tank crew was when in combat. The latter was in 
many cases a warrant officer, and more highly trained than the rest of the crew. 
It would be he who would take responsibility for the tank in the event of the 
commander becoming incapacitated. Indeed, the experience gained in this role 
was seen as part of his training to become a tank commander in his turn. The 
gunner’s relationship with his commander was the key to the effectiveness of the 
tank in combat in that it was his task to the lay the gun on target in rapid time in 
response to the verbal commands with which he was issued. An ability to 
second-guess his commander’s instructions and intuit his intentions, allied to 
extreme coolness in combat, were pre-requisites when laying down fire against 
enemy tanks, especially as German panzers, unlike their Soviet counterparts, 
fired from the halt. The relationship between a panzer commander and his 
gunner regularly lay behind the high tallies attained by many crews at Kursk and 
in other battles. Perhaps the best known is that of Michael Wittman and his 
gunner Balthasar Woll who served in the heavy tank company of the 1st SS 
Panzer Grenadier Division Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler at Kursk. Both men later 
became recipients of the Knight’s Cross because of the high number of Soviet 


tanks they accounted for in their Tiger I. 

The status of the gunner stemmed from the importance gunnery training had 
for the Panzerwaffe, deemed ‘the essential fundamental in training future tank 
crews’. It always came straightaway after basic crew training, and was extremely 
intensive, and it was here that the best men were selected to serve as gunners. 
For the Panzerwaffe, gunnery training was: 


. where the foundation is laid for successful commitment in combat. 
Only a crew that carries out all the battle drills before and during firing, 
and makes use of gunnery fundamentals with certainty in action will 
survive in a tank-on-tank engagement. By doing so, they translate 
technical superiority into tactical superiority as well. It is true that a tank 
like the Tiger starts with an ideal pre-requisite in its firepower, however, 
there are a great number of errors that the crew can make that will permit 
the better trained enemy to succeed. The instruction booklet ‘Gunnery 
Training and Firing Exercises’ is very clear: ‘Departures from the 
gunnery standards lead to failures, loss of time and unnecessary 
expenditure of ammunition.’ 


Stringent gunnery training was responsible for the often high tallies of Soviet 
armour destroyed on the Eastern Front, but the effectiveness of each panzer and 
of the unit in which it served was also determined by the standard provision of 
radio in all machines. Effective command and control became the hallmark of 
the German armour, to manoeuvring rapidly and dictating the mobile battle. By 
the time of Zitadelle it had long been a sine qua non for the Germans that the 
effective use of radio communications was the decisive factor in tank operations. 
In the face of superior numbers it was effective manoeuvre, through the 
disciplined and highly accomplished use of radio, that permitted individual tanks 
and their highly trained crews to maximise their gunnery skills. 

To allow this degree of control each panzer carried one radio transceiver, with 
those of the company commander and battalion commander being normally 
equipped with either two transceivers or one transceiver and one receiver. These 
befehlspanzer or command tanks, co-ordinated the movement and fire discipline 
of the machines in their units. Because such co-ordination was dependent upon 
‘the frictionless functioning of radio communications’, training in the 
transmission of radio traffic and its disciplines saw frequent exercises with tank 


units when they were not in combat so as to hone the expertise of radio 
operators. The delicate and complex nature of the equipment employed often 
meant that the crewmember responsible had to be intelligent enough to cope. 
However, the absence of this necessary training, as occurred in the case of many 
of those serving radios in the Panthers employed at Kursk, not surprisingly had a 
negative impact and helped contribute to the perception that the debut of this 
new panzer of which so much had been expected, was a failure. These factors 
permitted the Germans to compensate for the numerical superiority of Russian 
tank forces and erode the technical superiority of the T-34 and KV-1 in the first 
two years of the conflict. 

The German approach to the command and control of armoured warfare was 
at variance to the approach employed by the Red Army. In part, this was because 
the USSR was still essentially a peasant society, which had forcibly been made 
to embrace mass-industrialisation just fifteen years before. Under these 
programmes, great progress had been made to bring education to the widest 
possible section of society to service the need for specialists under the Five Year 
Plans (if the word ‘progress’ can ever be used in relation to such a ghastly 
process). Nonetheless, as late as 1939 only 12 per cent of the Soviet population, 
and only 1.8 per cent of collective farmers had seven years of schooling. Unlike 
Germany, where most of the population was acquainted with basic technology 
on a daily basis, for many in the Soviet state it was induction into the armed 
forces that brought their first real contact with it. 

Needs dictated the production of weapons that were adequate to the task, 
devoid of unnecessary frills and able to be operated by a mass of conscripts with 
such limitations. Simplicity in design, construction and function was always the 
keynote feature of all Soviet armaments production. These specifications were 
reflected in the premise that the ‘life’ expectancy of any Soviet tank was 
measured in just a few weeks. This is in no way to demean the Soviet 
achievement. The T-34 was testimony to the remarkable ability of Soviet 
designers to produce highly effective weapons within those constraints. The 
British Army recognized this in a technical assessment of a T-34 stating that 
‘The design and production of such useful tanks in such great numbers stands 
out as an engineering achievement of the first magnitude.’ Soviet arms designers 
never lost sight of the basis of the USSR’s military power as being superiority in 
numbers of men and machines rather than quality. It was thus doubly 
unfortunate for the Wehrmacht that the Red Army was frequently able to rely 


not only on numerical superiority but also excellent machines, especially in the 
period after Kursk. 

Although fundamentally sound, there were cumulative limitations in the 
design of the T-34 and its equipment that permitted the more highly trained, but 
numerically inferior German tank crews to inflict disproportionately heavy 
losses on Soviet armoured units at Kursk. Unlike German Panzers, the T-34 was 
operated by a crew of four with just two members being stationed in the turret. 
Herein lay the principal weakness of the T-34/76 design, which was not 
satisfactorily addressed until the emergence of the T-34/85 in late 1943. Not 
only was it difficult for the crewmembers in the turret to service the gun because 
of its cramped nature; their task was made more awkward by the need for the 
commander to have to double up as the gunner. Having identified his target, this 
secondary function then required him to take his eye off of it in order to service 
the gun. Nor was his vital need to see the enemy helped by the poor sighting 
arrangements provided for in either design. Both the KV-1 and T-34 shared the 
same inferior single, limited field of vision, traversing periscope and turret view 
slit. 

A graphic account of how detrimental this could be to the employment of the 
T-34 in combat was given by Clemens Graf von Kageneck, commander of the 
Tiger-equipped sPz.Abt 503 during Zitadelle: 


Our neighbours pulled back under the strong growing pressure and Ivan 
advanced with strong armoured forces. I was able to assemble eight tanks 
and we attacked across a swampy sector, behind which a tree-covered 
slope rose to high ground. Then we saw an amazing picture. Riflemen 
from our neighbouring division were withdrawing — still in a half- 
organised fashion — and in between rolled Russian tanks, firing wildly in 
all directions. We were already in an ideal position and, in a short time, 
knocked out more than 20 of the Russian tanks that were moving in front 
of us like targets on a range. Once again, the weakness of the T-34 
showed up, the tank commander in the turret could not see around him. 
Therefore, none of them noticed how the neighbouring tanks were going 
up in flames, and new targets kept coming over the hill. 


Until the advent of the late production T 34/76 turret with a commander’s cupola 
and built-in vision blocks in 1943, the standard provision of a heavy, one piece 


forward opening hatch, also prevented a Soviet tank commander emulating his 
German contemporary in exposing his head to view the battle. Thus, in nearly all 
tank-versus-tank battles, Soviet crews fought with their hatches closed and with 
the restricted visibility, fought at a deadly disadvantage. 

Although the T-34 was fitted with an internal phone system to allow 
communication between the crew, it was somewhat unreliable. In such 
circumstances, they reverted to other more basic methods. One Soviet tank 
commander of the 2nd Tank Army serving on the Central Front at Kursk was 
later to relate how he communicated with his driver and gunner: 


I directed the driver by tapping him on the shoulder with my foot: on the 
right shoulder meant go right, on the left shoulder meant go left. A good 
boot in the back meant stop. That was the simple steering system we had. 
As for the gunner, I would signal to him through all the noise: a thumb 
meant armour-piercing shell, two fingers meant shrapnel shell, index 
finger also meant I wanted a shrapnel shell, but if we were facing another 
tank, he often knew which shell to use! These were our signals — 
primitive but effective! 


Furthermore, unlike the panzers, Soviet medium tanks were rarely fitted out with 
radios in the early years of the eastern conflict, other than those employed by 
company commanders to communicate with platoon leaders. Within the platoon, 
none were fitted in the T-34s, although they were standard in KV heavy tanks. 
The capacity for radio production of the Soviet electronics industry in the first 
few years of the Russo-German conflict. was low Instead of radios, the platoon 
commander would employ flags to send signals. In the heat of battle, it was often 
impossible to see them, so drivers of T-34s had a tendency to follow the unit 
leader. This and the general lack of sightlines accounts for the characteristic 
bunching of Soviet armour so often commented upon by German tank crews and 
illustrated by von Kageneck earlier. The distance between individual machines 
was frequently as little as 25 metres, whereas for the Germans, a distance of 100 
metres between each panzer was the preferred norm. This accumulation of 
limitations rigidified Soviet tank tactics, which was observed by the Germans 
who moved rapidly to exploit the weakness. Destroying the lead command tank 
invariably led to chaos amongst those following. These were then shot up in 
their turn, their close proximity aiding the enemy in his rapid selection of targets. 


This was a major factor in helping to account for the high number of Soviet 
tanks destroyed by the Leibstandarte on 12 July in the great tank battle at 
Prokhorovka. While by the time of Kursk far more radios had been fitted into the 
tanks, with many having been received through Lend-Lease from the United 
States, it was still often only the commander of a unit who could both broadcast 
and receive messages, those other tanks under his command carrying only radio 
receivers. 

A further and crucial factor which played a very significant role in the 
German ability to outfight Soviet tanks in the early years of the war was the 
more limited training received by Red Army crews. Most was given on site at 
the factory where the tank was manufactured. This was in many cases quite 
rudimentary, over as little as three days before the unit and their new charges 
were entrained for the front. The Soviet priority in the first two years of the war 
was quite literally to get as many tanks onto the battlefield as possible to stem 
the German eastward advance, even at the price of the horrendous losses such a 
policy inevitably incurred. Von Mellenthin was to recall the astonishment he and 
his colleagues felt upon discovering that the sole qualification possessed by a 
captured Soviet tank commander for being awarded officer status was that he 
alone of his crew had actual experience of driving vehicles on the collective 
farm on which he had worked prior to being drafted! 

Their rudimentary training explains the tendency of Soviet tank crews to fire 
when underway. Unable to provide the intensive and sophisticated gunnery 
training of the German tank crews, the reliance on massed firepower on the 
move by the Soviets derived in part from their perception that it could serve to 
disrupt the aim of enemy gunners firing from the halt. The problem for Soviet 
tankers was that most German tank crews were not unnerved by such fire falling 
around them and simply took their time targeting the oncoming enemy. It may 
also be assumed that having the gun of a T-34 continually fed with shells as it 
charged the enemy could have served to distract the crew in the face of such 
appallingly low chances of survival. Those crews lucky enough to survive this 
awful winnowing process progressed rapidly up the tactical learning curve and 
were to provide the core of the more experienced and effective tank crews in the 
armoured formations that saw service through to war’s end. Thus trading 
numbers and losses for time, while the factories were re-located and the 
economy and the labour resources of the Soviet state fully mobilized for total 
war, was a price the Soviet authorities had to pay and were willing to do so. 


This said, Soviet tankers had more time to train prior to Zitadelle than in 
almost all the other battles fought between July 1943 and the end of the War. 
Although their losses were to be extremely high when compared to those of the 
Germans, it is nevertheless clear from many accounts of the armoured clashes 
during the course of the enemy offensive that Soviet armour served with verve 
and great commitment. They did help generate heavy German losses on the 
Kursk battlefield, albeit with the bulk of the enemy machines being damaged 
rather than destroyed, as was claimed. Foreknowledge of the weaknesses of the 
T-34 relative to the Tiger and Panther had led to a careful appreciation by 
Russian tank commanders of the need to exploit every fold in the land to 
compensate. The fact that the battle was fought on ground held by the Russians 
allowed them to acquire a very detailed and intimate familiarity with the terrain. 
In consequence, they were able to employ the high speed of the T-34s to 
negotiate the undulating landscape, and employ balkas and low hills to screen 
their approach on advancing enemy tank formations. In view of the 
extraordinary courage shown by the Red Army tank crews, and the long range of 
most of the guns of the German panzers, there are sound reasons for supposing 
that Soviet losses might otherwise been far higher than those actually suffered. 

Despite the many disadvantages under which the Soviet tank arm laboured at 
Kursk, the Germans came off worst. The manner in which the Russians 
succeeded in degrading the panzer divisions committed to the offensive so 
severely curtailed their post-Zitadelle performance that before the middle of 
August the hated enemy was in full retreat westwards towards the River 
Dnieper. Thus despite the appalling cost they incurred at the hands of a 
technically superior enemy, which resulted in eight Soviet tank losses for every 
German in the offensive between 5 and 13 July, the contest between quality and 
quantity was resolved irrevocably in favour of the latter. 

Specialised training necessary to deal with the particular conditions expected 
to be encountered by German tankers at Kursk was undertaken in the months 
and weeks prior to the eventual launch of Operation Zitadelle. It is to a short 
examination of the training, and the more particular conditions of geography and 
climate that characterized the salient and which were of major significance to the 
performance of the Panzerwaffe in the battle, that we know turn. 
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TACTICS, TERRAIN AND WEATHER 


ew of the offensives launched by the German Army in the Second World 

War were so carefully prepared for as Zitadelle. In the three-month lull 
between the end of the winter campaign and the beginning of the assault on the 
salient — the longest hiatus in combat operations during the entire period of the 
conflict on the Eastern Front — the forces earmarked for the operation were 
raised to a pitch of unprecedented readiness. 

The primary German concern during this period was to hone the expertises of 
all formations to deal with the exceptional Soviet defences. These would first 
have to be breached before the tank formations could break out into open 
country and revert to the conventional mobile warfare that was the 
Panzerwaffe’s forte. The singular nature of the problem posed by the Soviet 
defences — those the Germans could see — had led to a careful consideration of 
the tactics needed. Those at Kursk represented, on a larger scale, a growing 
challenge facing the Panzerwaffe in the East in general, arising from the more 
frequently defensive nature of its operations against the Red Army. 

By 1943, it had become Soviet practice to invest any new position secured 
during an advance with pakfront defences in order to face down the inevitable 
German riposte to recover the lost territory and retrieve the local initiative. 
Although the deployment of large numbers of anti-tank guns in the context of 
the ‘anti-tank region’ had been at the heart of Soviet doctrine for defeating 
attacking enemy armour since at least the mid-thirties, adoption of the German 
pakfront tactic had enabled them to more effectively exploit their vast numbers 
of such weapons. It also permitted them to make better use of the expertise of the 
Russian soldier in the art of camouflaging the positions they occupied. 

While initially victims of this German habit of grouping large numbers of 


anti-tank guns under one commander so as to enhance the firepower that could 
be brought to bear on an armoured target, the Red Army embraced this enemy 
tactic with alacrity once they appreciated its devastating results. To enhance the 
effectiveness of the camouflaged pakfront, it also became standard Soviet 
practice to screen them with minefields and defensive ditches, the size and 
efficiency of which was in direct proportion to the time Soviet troops had to lay 
them. One German commentator has observed how ‘Two or three days and 
nights were quite sufficient for the Russians to lay more than thirty thousand 
mines and it was no rare thing to have to lift forty thousand mines a day in the 
sector of a German Corps.’ Thus it followed that those laid at Kursk were, by 
virtue of the long period granted to the Red Army to prepare them, 
unprecedented both in size and sophistication. 

By July 1943, the Germans readily acknowledged that the Soviets had 
become past masters in this form of warfare. One senior German tank 
commander cadidly admitte that during Zitadelle ‘Neither minefields nor 
pakfronts could be detected until the first tank blew up, or the first Russian anti- 
tank guns opened fire.’ In the light of the assumed magnitude of the Soviet 
defence system at Kursk and how crude and expensive the means available to 
most German formations to locate minefields, any German tank commander 
with even a degree of imagination must have viewed the whole enterprise with 
misgiving and with the foreknowledge of the high losses that would attend 
whatever advance was achieved once the offensive began. 

This sacrifice would be multiplied by the very small number of specialised 
mine clearing units available to the Germans in the form of Borgward B.IV 
demolition charge-laying vehicles controlled by remote from adapted Assault 
Guns and Panzer IIIs, and issued only on a very limited basis for Zitadelle. Just 
three of these ‘funklenk’ units, namely Panzer Companies (FKL) 312, 313 and 
314, saw service during the offensive, alongside sPz.Abt 505 and the Ferdinand- 
equipped sPz.Jg Abteilungen 653 and 654 with Ninth Army. Although 
technically novel, the funklenk system was complex, expensive and unreliable. 
As it was, the bulk of the German armoured forces had no means other than to 
employ accompanying pionere to ‘feel’ their way through the Soviet mine 
defences employing bayonet or prod, thereby inevitably inviting the very heavy 
personnel and tank losses that they were so concerned to prevent. The manner in 
which all German tank commanders were trained to react to mines showed how 
crude the detection system was. Having observed a panzer that had been 


disabled buy a mine, all others were expected to broadcast the message: ‘Mines - 
halt! Mines - halt!’ with an appended description/map reference of where the 
incident had taken place. 

Mines notwithstanding, the Germans nevertheless believed that the key to 
unlocking the massive Soviet defences that would be encountered lay in attacks 
by closely co-ordinated all-arms teams deployed to execute a tactical formation 
known as the ‘panzerkeil’ or ‘tank wedge’. This had become the standard tactic 
employed by the Panzerwaffe, in response to the availability of heavy tanks, and 
the best method wherein they could be utilised to defeat the powerful and 
sophisticated Soviet defences that had emerged by the summer of 1943. The 
growing availability of the Panther in 1944 would also see the evolution of an 
additional all-arms formation known as the ‘panzerglocke’ or ‘tank bell’, which 
hinged on exploiting the capabilities of this well armoured medium panzer. 
Contrary to what has been suggested in some accounts of the battle, this 
formation was not employed at Kursk. 

However, we must insist on the proviso that whilst the ‘wedge’ represented 
the ideal response to such conditions encountered at Kursk, it is simply wrong to 
suppose that this tactic was rigidly applied on every occasion during the battle, 
as seems to have been understood by some commentators. The particular 
contingencies encountered on the battlefield — tank losses, minefields, terrain 
and the nature of the Soviet defences — all prompted panzer commanders to 
adjust their tactics as needs required. Study of many of the photographs within 
will show that German tank units more often than not adopted very fluid 
formations, with Soviet accounts often referring to enemy armour advancing in 
long lines, rather than in the classic panzerkeil, as can be seen in a number of 
photographs here. 

When formally employed, the panzerkeil was drawn-up around the panzer 
battalion, and as suggested by the name, the concentration of armour increased 
towards the rear of the formation. Although there were a number of variations, 
most units adopted the system whereby the focal point of the wedge would 
comprise two of the three panzer companies advancing alongside one another. 
Where available, the heavy Tiger tank was employed. In the absence of the 
Tiger, the Panzer IV would take the lead, which resulted in heavier losses in the 
attacking formation, as experienced by 3rd Panzer Division, which fought on the 
western flank of the 48th Panzer Corps. Immediately to their rear would come 
the pionere and grenadiers in three ton half—track Schutzenpanzerwagen, or 


SPWs. The third echelon would be composed of the staff company together with 
the third panzer company and following up in the rear, to provide support to the 
whole formation, would be the self-propelled artillery. It was recognised that 
successful employment of the tank wedge relied upon careful planning and 
preparation undertaken prior to the attack. 

The pre-requisite was detailed images of the enemy defences, and in the 
months prior to the launch of Zitadelle, Luftwaffe reconnaissance aircraft were 
assiduous in criss-crossing the salient on a daily basis in order to secure this 
intelligence for the Army formations. Detailed photomaps of such of their 
defences as the Soviets were permitting the Germans to see was available from 
the end of May onwards, and updated on a regular basis. Indeed, the History of 
the Panzerregiment Grossdeutschland noted that by the time the offensive 
began, attacking German units had ‘photos which covered every square 
kilometre’ of the southern sector of the salient. Nonetheless, while they clearly 
revealed many genuine Soviet positions which were then employed as the basis 
of German planning, most were so well camouflaged as to be invisible to the 
prying lenses of airborne cameras and the eyes of the photo interpretation teams 
who pored over their developed images on return to base. Rather than 
concluding that huge areas of the salient were devoid of defences, the History of 
the Panzerregiment Grossdeutschland is candid in admitting that the picture 
analysts confessed their bafflement. They pessimistically observed that ‘No 
important details of the defensive positions in the attack area could be 
determined,’ making it probable that given the known effectiveness of Soviet 
Maskirovka techniques, it was likely that ‘enemy strength was seriously 
underestimated’. Hence, much of the German planning for Zitadelle was based 
upon a false picture of the scale of the defences they were intending to assault, or 
no picture at all, confirmed only once the offensive had begun and the panzers 
and supporting units found themselves enmeshed in a seemingly endless series 
of fortifications and minefields. 

Nonetheless, the Germans believed that employment of ‘Tigers and 
Ferdinands at the schwerpunkt of the combined arms team provided the key that 
would enable them to unlock the Soviet defences, no matter how strong. Only 
such machines, with their strong armour protection and heavy firepower, could 
impart the appropriate momentum to the German assault, enabling it first to 
reach, and then penetrate, the Soviet lines. This would allow the attendant 
medium panzers and grenadiers in their SPWs to execute their own tasks within 


the assault plan. The Tigers and Ferdinands were seen in part as providing bait to 
draw upon themselves — and away from their more lightly armoured brethren — 
the attention and fury of massed Soviet anti-tank guns, and thereafter to function 
as heavily armoured and armed rams to penetrate and batter their way through 
the enemy defences. Guderian had stated as much to the personnel of the 
Ferdinands of sPz.Jg.Abt 654 just a month before the start of the offensive, 
saying ‘The main purpose of the Ferdinand is to batter its way through a well- 
fortified established front and open the way into the enemy rear for the following 
tank units.’ 


One (rare) German solution to clearing minefields and other obstacles was the specialised demolition 
vehicle. In this picture — taken just days before the launch of Zitadelle — a Borgward BIV belonging to 
Funklenk company 313 moves past a Ferdinand tank destroyer of schwere Panzerjdger-Abteilung 653 on 4 
July — the day before the start of the Kursk offensive. 


However, Guderian opposed employing the Tiger in this manner. Although 
post-battle analysis conceded that use of the Tiger in this fashion was important 
in helping to realise what little advance the Germans did achieve at Kursk, it 
departed from what was emerging as accepted doctrine for the operation of these 
machines in the Panzerwaffe. In May 1943, the Inspector General of Panzer 
Troops was prompted by combat reports from the front to pen a missive to the 
commanders of Tiger formations, forcibly repudiating the anticipated 


employment of the heavy panzer as the point weapon of a schwerpunkt. 
Guderian had asserted that: 


The Tiger unit is the most valuable and strongest weapon in a Panzer 
unit. If it is used as the point unit, it will quickly bring localized success 
because of its high combat power. However, they will have insufficient 
force at the start of a decisive battle that could mean the destruction of 
the opponent in the depths of his position, because the Tigers will suffer 
heavy breakdowns due to mines, hits, and terrain obstacles. Therefore, 
they will enter the decisive phase of the battle already greatly depleted. 


For those tasked with ensuring the passage of the panzers through the Soviet 
defences, the evident vulnerability of the Marks IIs and IVs to massed Soviet 
anti-tank fire left them no choice but to ignore Guderian’s protestations and 
employ the Tigers in exactly the fashion he decried; there existing nothing else 
in the inventory that could attempt the task. Furthermore, it was the need to 
make as many Tigers available as possible to spearhead the assaults of the large 
number of panzer formations in the offensive that led to the decision to ignore 
Guderian’s other demand — that Tigers only be committed in full battalion 
strength so as to realise maximum impact. In late May, Hauptman Clemens Graf 
Kageneck, the recently appointed commander of sPz.Abt 503, found himself 
protesting bitterly, albeit to no avail, about the decision taken at Detachment 
Kempf’s headquarters to break up his battalion. One each of the Tiger 
companies was allocated to support the operations of the three panzer divisions 
serving with Breith’s III] Panzer Corps in their planned assault on the defences of 
the Soviet Seventh Guards Army. Indeed, other than sPz.Abt 505, which began 
Zitadelle with two companies of Tigers, no other heavy panzer formation larger 
than company strength was employed at the start of the offensive, the three 
companies of sPz.Abt 503 only operating together from 10 July onward. This 
was to result in intense post-battle analysis of the future use of the Tiger in the 
light of what some in the panzer arm viewed as its less than effective tactical 
employment during Zitadelle. 

In the months preceding July, the steppe land to the south of Kharkov and to 
the north of Orel were the scenes of frequent intensive manoeuvre and live fire 
exercises as armoured formations and the Luftwaffe strove to work up and 
sharpen their expertise in combined arms operations. Great stress was placed 


upon the rapid concentration of gunnery by the panzers. Harmonisation of fire 
and movement was crucial if the armour was not to be picked off by Soviet guns. 
While standard German practice was to stop the tank and fire from the halt, it 
nevertheless behove each panzer commander to execute this task with particular 
rapidity and accuracy, if the momentum and coherence of the armoured 
formations was to be maintained. Co-ordinating the tight manoeuvre of such a 
body of armour and its supporting weapons required the most stringent radio 
discipline, and many exercises were carried out to perfect such procedures. It 
was the lack of these that was to be one of the contributory factors to the 
deleterious impression created by the debut of the Panther. Such proficiency was 
also vital in order to allow the commander of the assaulting force to maintain 
tight contact with Luftwaffe formations, which were slated to play an integral 
role within the assault plan as ‘flying artillery’. The close support provided by 
the Stuka and Schlachtflieger formations required great precision in the 
dissemination of map co-ordinates and in the placing of coloured flares by the 
tank commanders to mark the forward edge of the advancing formations to 
prevent friendly fire incidents, and help the ground support aircraft target the 
Soviet pakfronts once they had revealed their positions. For this, the Luftwaffe 
preferred that the army employ violet and purple flares as markers, as the bright 
smoke from these target indicators was more easily seen from the air. 

For the first time, supporting artillery had observers present in their own fully 
tracked armoured vehicles. The specialised observation variant of the Panzer III 
had entered service in early 1943, and by the time of Kursk, was being employed 
alongside the new Wespe and Hummel self-propelled guns in the organic 
artillery detachments of many of the participating panzer divisions. Travelling in 
the rear of the forward screen of protective armour came the pionere, and 
grenadiers in their SPWs, ever ready to dismount and move forward to lift 
mines, bridge ditches, and clear Soviet trenches. High-ranking command staff 
observed these frequently repeated divisional manoeuvres. In early June, von 
Manstein, Hoth, Kempf and Breith were on hand to observe a full exercise of the 
Tigers of the 3rd company of sPz.Abt 503 operating with the 7th Panzer 
Division to which it had been allocated. 

Some weeks later, on the 27 June, the same formations — supported by Stuka 
units — were put through their paces for the benefit of a delegation of visiting 
senior Turkish Army officers led by their Chief of Staff, Colonel General 
Toydemyr. This event, referred to scathingly by the participating service 


personnel as ‘the dog and pony show’, included a demonstration of the 
capabilities of a Tiger from 3/503, and was captured by a cameraman of the 
Propaganda Kompanie and later shown to audiences in Germany as part of the 
weekly Deutsche Wochenschau. Over 100 kilometres to the north, General 
Model also took time to see how his formations were working up, and on 25 
June was present when the 2nd company of sPz.Abt 505 practised the breaching 
of Soviet minefields in co-operation with Funklenk Company 312. Tigers of 
sPz.Abt 503 and 505 (the former had not impressed von Manstein by its less 
than effective firing demonstration) also found themselves honing their targeting 
skills, being employed in the sniping of identified Soviet bunkers in support of 
infantry formations engaged in local operations. 

Over a period of nine days in mid-June for example, the 1st and 2nd 
companies of 503 used up over 1,600 rounds of 88mm ammunition to effect the 
destruction of a number of Soviet tanks and hundreds of pillboxes on the eastern 
bank of the Donets. As the formation’s Chief of Staff, General Fangohr was later 
to recall how intensive and comprehensive the preparation by 4th Panzer Army 
for the offensive was: 


Training of the senior leadership went hand in hand with training of the 
troops; both included joint exercises with the Luftwaffe. 4th Panzer 
Army placed particular emphasis on the tactics for breaking through a 
fortified position, breaching anti-tank ditches, and fighting against anti- 
tank strong-points. Officers and non-commissioned officers both trained 
for the attack through sand table exercises, map problems and tactical 
terrain orientation. In mid June, General Hoth conducted a command post 
exercise at his Bogodukhov headquarters for the corps commanders, 
division commanders, and leaders of special detachments. Based on the 
actual situation, this exercise had the primary purpose of demonstrating 
the intended course of action for the first days of Operation Zitadelle. 


A very intensive study was undertaken by all German officers of the lie of the 
land over which they were to advance and the problems they would have to face 
in confronting the Soviet defensive system. In this sense, the Germans were 
hardly about to launch their offensive over unfamiliar country. Indeed, Kursk 
and its hinterland had been captured by the forces of Army Group South as far 
back as October 1941, and the city and region now defined by the Soviet salient 


had remained under German occupation until their ejection by Golikov’s 
Voronezh Front in February 1943. They therefore had access to comprehensive 
studies undertaken by the Army’s Geographical and Cartography Department. 
These described aspects of the physical geography and climate of the region of 
relevance to the conduct of operations with detailed maps prepared to a scale of 
1:100,000 and larger. 

Throughout May, June and the first days of July, Soviet observers ensconced 
in forward positions had noted that large numbers of German officers were to be 
seen perusing the Soviet lines and jotting down notes, attempting to glean every 
item of information from the study of the terrain that would help them in their 
task. One German source describes how: 


For weeks, the infantry had been in the positions from which the attack 
was to be launched. From there they had reconnoitred all the details of 
the Russian defences and noted the peculiarities of the terrain. Officers in 
command of the attacking troops, down to company commanders, spent 
days in these positions, in order to acquaint themselves with the ground 
and the enemy. No precautions were omitted; none of the panzer men 
wore their black uniforms lest they give the show away. 


For these men of the Panzerwaffe the general perception was that lie of the land, 
whilst not ‘excellent tank country’, was nevertheless conducive to the execution 
of mobile warfare. 


a MD 


Hoth and von Manstein observe an exercise in the closing days before the launch of Zitadelle. The long 
hiatus before the offensive allowed the German forces involved to reach a very high standard of 
effectiveness. This was however, also true for the Red Army, whose own forces were engaged in many 
exercises before 5 July which also raised their levels of combat effectiveness. 


Terrain 


When set against the broad canvas of the Soviet Union, the region demarcated 
by the towns of Orel to the north and Belgorod to the south, and approximating 
to the area over which Zitadelle would be fought, constitutes the feature known 
to geomorphologists as the Central Russian ridge. Although the title suggests a 


hilly upland region, the term is relative, for even at its highest point, which lies 
to the east of Orel, the land is no more than 300 metres above sea level. In 
general, the area of the ridge is best described as a wide plain, characterized by 
gently rolling hills and plateaus. Spread liberally among these natural features 
were numerous man-made mounds or kurgans, the burial sites of nomadic 
Scythian chieftains and warriors who had lived on the steppes thousands of years 
before. 

The kurgans were signified on maps by reference numbers that denoted their 
height above sea level. In quieter times they attracted little or no attention from 
observers, but in the coming offensive they would be seen by the combatants as 
the keys to victory, becoming the focus of very bloody fighting as German and 
Soviet battled to capture or retain their ‘commanding heights’. The Russians had 
been assiduous in fortifying those that lay within their lines in their accustomed 
fashion, so that they served as an integral element in their defensive system. 
Indeed, German orders of the day issued during the battle frequently designated 
the capture of such numbered hills as the primary objectives for the armoured 
formations. 

Of greatest significance for tank operations, when operating on the north- 
south axis, were the numerous deeply cut gorges, known to the natives as balkas. 
These have been cut into the underlying chalk by the rivers, tributaries and 
streams of the region such as the Oka and the Seym upon whose banks Kursk is 
built, and the Psel and Pena in the south of the salient. As these numerous small 
and large waterways flow in an east-west direction, the balkas they have cut thus 
bisected the intended line of the German advance. 

As they are almost always below the line of sight, and cannot be seen until 
reached, they were used extensively by the Soviets to mask and station their 
forces, with many camouflaged with netting and sackcloth to disguise them from 
the air. Many German accounts were subsequently to talk of enemy armour 
emerging from them, as if ‘out of the ground’. The Germans also employed 
these balkas once the battle had begun to regroup their tanks prior to resuming 
their advance, and at night to laager. 

The dominating physical feature of the whole ridge, which was to pose a 
particular problem for Ninth Army, was the Olkhovatka hills. While not 
especially steep or high, they overlooked the low ground to the north, providing 
the Soviets with a superb vantage point from which to observe the southward 
advance of Model’s forces. The seizure of these heights was a primary objective 


for Ninth Army and, once achieved, would unlock the Soviet defences in the 
north of the salient, permitting the Germans to advance on Kursk. The Red 
Army naturally paid special attention to the defences covering this sector, in 
consequence of which the flood tide of Ninth Army’s assault would spend itself 
on the fortified lower slopes of the Olkhovatka heights. 

Although the distance between either neck of the salient was less than 160 
kilometres, passage across it from north to south saw a transition from 
vegetation characteristic of southern central Russia to the open steppe land of the 
southern Ukraine. While such change was explicable primarily in terms of 
climate, it was also caused by the bulk of the area of the salient lying within and 
along the northern boundary of the black earth region, which endows the land in 
this part of Russia with such remarkable fertility. 

Whereas many of the formations of Ninth Army were able to benefit from the 
cover provided by the forests to the north of their immediate start line to 
assemble, this tree cover began to thin rapidly as they moved southward and into 
the territory within the salient. The fertility of the black earth, the boundary of 
which winds its way from around Kursk northwards through to Tula, resulted in 
extensive agricultural development over many centuries, with much of the forest 
having been cleared to permit the growing of arable crops. For Ninth Army, the 
immediate area over which they must fight — from the start line southwards to 
the Olkhovatka Hills and south-eastward to MaloArchangelsk — was pocked by 
numerous collectivized farms and villages. While many of the former were 
scattered across the farmland, the latter tended to follow, in a haphazard fashion, 
the lines of rivers and streams and nestled along the sides of the more shallow 
balkas. The larger of these were near-identical as far as appearance went; 
perhaps a couple of hundred houses of poles plastered with yellow clay would 
line the two sides of the rare streams, each in its little valley, the community’s 
fields being up on the steppe. Villages that had grown up alongside the Orel- 
Kursk railway line such as at Ponyri, which were used as central collecting 
points to load produce from the local collective farms, had acquired substantial 
structures, such as grain silos and more specialised brick and concrete buildings. 

These became the focal points of local Soviet resistance, while the large 
numbers of farm buildings and the many villages had been turned into fortresses, 
and integrated into the defensive system. Tree cover in this sector, although 
extensively thinned, was still present in the form of many copses and woods. 

Southward, beyond the Olkhovatka Hills, and especially below Kursk in that 


part of the salient in which 4th Panzer Army would operate, the most 
characteristic feature of the land was its openness, being best described as rolling 
countryside broken, as in the north, by small hills denoted on German maps by 
numbers. These would also become the focal points of much of the fighting, and 
had been extensively fortified by the Soviets. 

While there were the numerous stands of silver birch, oak and ash, the land 
bore all the hallmarks of the steppe, with little to obstruct the eye to the horizon. 
This much can be observed by an examination of pictures taken by German 
photographers during the battle. So apart from the kurgans, even the occasional 
windmill was employed as a waypoint for navigation purposes. Agriculture was 
primarily arable, huge areas given over to extensive wheat, maize, and sunflower 
production, with high yields assured by the fertile soil. Where uncultivated, 
native grasses could grow as tall as a man in high summer, with anti-tank guns 
being easily hidden, and even tanks being lost to view in consequence. 

A more specific and localized analysis of the terrain as it applied to one of the 
major formations of 4th Panzer Army, and employed as the basis for the 
formulation of appropriate tactics, was for the sector over which the 
Grossdeutschland Panzer Grenadier Division would have to advance and fight 
over described here (the key terms favourable to the defence italicized by the 
author): 


... a broad, gently undulating plain broken by numerous valleys but also 
steep sided ravines called balkas. These offered cover but could also be 
obstacles. Between them lay randomly distributed villages situated on 
hills, but also in valleys. The Pena river was a rather fast-flowing stream. 
The rising hills to the north favoured the defender. Vast grain fields 
covered the countryside and restricted the view. The hollows and 
streambeds as well as the banks of the Pena were marshy. While the 
terrain was less than ideal tank country, it was also not tank-proof but 
could be easily fortified. Tanks and armoured fighting vehicles could 
easily move on the gentle slopes or the ridgelines. There were no paved 
roads. At times rainfalls and thunderstorms made movements by wheeled 
vehicles impossible. 


Many of these identified potential difficulties and pitfalls of this terrain would 
indeed come into play for Grossdeutschland and other formations. 


For Army Detachment Kempf the lie of the land was potentially even more 
problematic. Having crossed the River Donets, which below Belgorod could 
reach up to 60 metres in width, the German forces’ intention was to anchor their 
eastern flank, pivot through 90 degrees and drive north. From the outset, both to 
the fore and on their right, the German forces would be confronted by dense and 
extensive forest that edged onto the river lowland that had been heavily fortified 
by the Soviets and wherein they had stationed large numbers of troops, massed 
artillery and armour. Wooded areas were frequently employed by the Red Army 
to hide formations, which would lie low until activated when the situation 
demanded, as on 8 July when a whole tank brigade whose presence was 
unknown to the Germans, sortied from the forest around Gostischevo. The 
Soviet plan to contain the intended advance of Breith’s armour and prevent it 
breaking out into open country had seen the rolling hills between the forest edge 
and the Donets provided with extensive fortifications, these being secured on the 
left on the chalk heights to the northeast of Belgorod. The Russians had 
extensively excavated and fortified these to provide numerous firing points for 
anti-tank guns, which were screened in turn with extremely dense minefields. As 
we Shall see, the sheer scale and effectiveness of these defences was to severely 
upset Kempf’s timetable and play a major role in the undoing of Hoth’s 
offensive design in the south of the salient. 

Where possible, the Germans intended to advance using what roads could be 
secured. As almost everywhere else in Russia, the term ‘road’ was a misnomer 
inasmuch as none in the salient was metalled, and thus all-weather. Those 
depicted on maps were in the main wide tracks, the earth of which was 
compacted into a hard surface by the weight of the traffic moving over them. 
When dry, the black earth produced a fine powder, which when disturbed by 
vehicles or very low flying aircraft, produced huge clouds of dust that could be 
seen for some distance. The onset of rain radically changed the consistency, 
turning it into a dank, glutinous mud that clung to the boots of soldiers and 
packed the suspension units of tanks and other vehicles. Experience in Russia 
had long shown how mud could unpick the best-laid offensive plans and 
timetables. 

Nor was this was just an occasional event in the high summer of central 
southern Russia, for far from experiencing many days of blue skies, as was the 
case further to the south, the humidity and cloud cover over the area of the 
salient during July is high and extensive. Heavy convectional rainfall and 


thunderstorms cause flash floods in the balkas, rapidly saturating the heavy soil, 
in consequence of which many low-lying areas in the ravines become and 
remain marshy, and thus barriers to the passage of armoured vehicles. 

Whereas the tracks of the T-34 were wide enough to cope with such 
conditions, the narrower tread of the Panzers III and IV frequently caused them 
to sink into the mud. The problem was potentially even more acute for the Tiger, 
Panther and heavy Assault Guns. Having sunk into the soft earth and grounded 
on the lower hulls, these machines then required great effort before they could be 
retrieved. This potential problem could not be ignored, for the large number of 
watercourses that would need to be crossed within the salient, and the frequency 
of the rainfall, meant that this was a predicament that would in all probability 
have to be addressed at some point or other in the course of the offensive. 

In early June, Major Sauvant, the commander of sPz.Abt 505, had ordered 
that tests be carried out to determine the ability of his Tigers to deal with such 
conditions. A number of the heavy tanks were deliberately driven into swampy 
ground where they sank into the mud and became trapped, only being pulled out 
by the combined efforts of a number of 18-ton FAMO half-tracks equipped with 
heavy duty winches (of which there were never enough available to service 
demand). It was concluded that the Tiger could not be taken across such ground 
unless it was of very short duration. Deeming it essential to provide the 
invaluable Tigers with the means to traverse such marshy terrain, the Corps 
commander, General Lemelsen sanctioned the removal of all of the turrets from 
sPz.Abt 505s’ three Panzer IIIs and another two from 2nd Panzer Division to 
convert them to carry bridge-laying materials to serve alongside the Tigers in 
combat. This decision was countermanded by Model, who lambasted Lemelsen, 
and the turrets ordered refitted. This order was ignored, as the battalion deployed 
these support machines alongside the Tigers during the offensive. 

When finally Zitadelle was launched on 5 July 1943, there was little doubt 
among the participating German units that, notwithstanding their admitted lack 
of detailed knowledge of the enemy defences, in their equipment and training 
they were better prepared than for any other offensive launched by the 
Wehrmacht during the Second World War. It now remained to be seen whether 
this would be enough to grant them victory. 
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TELE BAL TLE OF 
KURSK 4-11 JULY, 1943: 
FRONTAL ASSAULT 


The combat operations of the Voronezh and Central Front forces from 
5 through 15 July 1943 developed into the largest defensive battle in 
the History of the Great Patriotic War, the battle of the Kursk 
bridgehead. 


The Soviet General Staff Study on the Battle for Kursk 


In slugging their way through the enemy defensive system, German 
troops experienced great difficulties. Clinging tenaciously to their 
positions, the Russians everywhere defended themselves stubbornly. 
The lack of a sufficient number of infantry divisions in the attack — 
which had been pointed out repeatedly by army and army group 
headquarters — became painfully evident on the very first day as our 
troops began fighting their way through the Soviet defences General 
of Infantry Theodor Busse —Chief of Staff, Army Group South 


Seen in his 1 ton Sdkfz 250 command half track, is General Walter von Hunersdorff along with members of 
his staff. His 6th Panzer Division was one of three that comprised III Panzer Corps of Army Detachment 
Kempf. Hunersdorff (wearing gloves and grasping the frame aerial of the half track) was tasked with 
employing his division as the point formation in the advance of III Panzer Corps northward towards 
Prokhorovka. However, III Panzer Corps’ slower than expected rate of advance meant that 6th Panzer was 
not on hand to lend its reduced strength to aid the SS Panzer Corps in its confrontation with 5th Guards 
Tank Army on 12 July. Two days later Hundersdorff was severely wounded in the head. Although operated 
on, he died from his wounds on 17 July. He had in the meantime been awarded the Oakleaves to his 
Knight’s Cross by Hitler. A highly regarded divisional commander, Hunersdorff was one the highest 
ranking German fatalities of the doomed offensive. 
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THE OVERTURE: THURSDAY 1-SUNDAY 4 
JULY 1943 


s June gave way to July, the onset of high summer in central southern 

Russia was signalled by the arrival of a moisture-laden weather system that 
brought in its train thunderstorms of an almost monsoon-like intensity and a 
sultry humidity, which settled over the region like a pall. German and Russian 
alike did their best to employ whatever cover lay to hand to shield themselves 
from the torrential downpours that periodically drenched their positions. There 
seemed little on the face of it to suggest any change in the continuing and 
enforced passivity that had characterized the respective armies stationed in and 
around the Kursk salient for the last three months. 

Such appearances were, however, deceptive. For Soviet observers deployed 
in their heavily camouflaged positions amidst the no-man’s-land separating the 
two combatants, the growing frequency of German attack indicators had been 
clearly discernible for some days. This was in spite of the prodigious efforts on 
the part of the enemy to disguise his intentions by the employment of wide- 
ranging and extensive deception measures to the south, below Kharkov. Since 
the end of June, the respective front headquarters had been in receipt of a deluge 
of intelligence despatched by Razvedchik teams and partisan units operating far 
behind the German frontline, identifying and plotting the passage of massive 
enemy forces moving forward to their jumping off points astride the northern 
and southern sides of the neck of the salient. The accumulation of these pointers 
now prompted Stavka to raise the level of preparedness of all forces. Vasilevsky 
was later to describe the process in detail: 


On the night of 2 July, the information received at General Staff from our 


intelligence section told us that in the next few days, at any rate no later 
than 6 July; the enemy’s offensive on the Kursk front was bound to 
begin. I instantly reported this to Stalin and asked permission to warn the 
Fronts at once. I then read to him the prepared draft GHQ directive: 
‘From existing information, the Germans may launch an offensive on our 
front between 3 and 6 July. The GHQ orders you as follows: 


1) To strengthen intelligence and observation of the enemy for the 
purpose of exposing his intentions in time. 

2) To see that the troops and air force are ready to repel a possible 
enemy attack. 

3) To report on the instructions issued.’ 


Stalin approved the text of the directive during the night of the 2 July and 
it was despatched to the commanders of the Western, Bryansk, Central, 
Voronezh, Southwestern and Southern Fronts. 


With the wheels of the Red Army now set firmly in motion, Vasilevsky departed 
Moscow and flew down to join Vatutin in his command post that same evening. 
For General Katukov, hard at work alongside his staff in his tented 
headquarters, this news had been revealed in person by Nikita Khrushchev and 
the Voronezh Front commander, General Vatutin. The arrival of these two on the 
2nd showed that important matters were afoot. Katukov’s headquarters was 
stationed in a camouflaged covered balka located near the village of Zorinskiye 
Dvory, and set amid the two armoured and one mechanized corps that comprised 
First Tank Army lying dispersed between Oboyan and Prokhorovka. Once all 
three had retired within the confines of the command post, Khrushchev turned to 
Katukov and revealed that the German attack would be launched between 3 and 
5 July. The significant rider that this was not a guess was attended by a 
conspiratorial wink and one of the famous smiles that often lit up the face of this 
political ‘tiger’. For within 24 hours of Hitler having announced his ‘irrevocable 
decision’ to launch Zitadelle on 5 July to his assembled generals in the tea house 
at Rastenburg, Lt General Onyanov of the GRU was able to relay this crucial 
item of intelligence, supplied courtesy of ‘Lucy’, to Stalin in the Kremlin. 
Although their Swiss source had cried wolf on a number of occasions over the 
previous months, the coincidence of this warning alongside the cascade of other 


attack indicators was taken as clinching evidence by the Supreme Commander 
and Stavka, that the German offensive storm, so long held in abeyance, was at 
last about to break. Zhukov was later to reflect that it was the sheer volume of 
intelligence detailing the massive forward movement of German formations 
begun on 29 June that had removed the lingering doubt he had silently harboured 
since April, that Kursk would indeed be the only focus of German offensive 
action in the summer of 1943. In consequence, Stalin ordered his deputy ‘to 
remain on the Orel sector to co-ordinate the operations of the Central, Bryansk 
and Western Fronts’, with Vasilevsky being given a similar task at the Voronezh 
Front. 

Oblivious to the degree to which their plans had been compromised, German 
Corps and divisional staff officers had laboured for months to construct intricate 
and highly detailed traffic plans that would permit the greatest assemblage of 
offensive might garnered by the Wehrmacht since Operation Barbarossa, to 
move forward covertly into their final assembly positions around the neck of the 
salient. In the south, the bulk of the armoured divisions of 4th Panzer Army and 
III Panzer Corps were deployed around the city of Kharkov, with 
Grossdeutschland in laager slightly to the west at Arhtyrka. Forward movement 
of these formations began on the night of 29 June. 

Many of these same staff officers were on hand to oversee the venture and 
assist the feldgendarmerie deal with the snarl-ups that were bound to afflict the 
passage of hundreds of tanks, self-propelled weapons, prime movers and a 
seemingly endless supply train of thousands of lorries hauling POL, ammunition 
and rations in vast quantities along the dirt tracks that passed for roads. Little 
could be seen through the gloom of the short summer nights save for the faint 
lights on the rear of the vehicles ahead. The task in the southern sector of the 
salient was made even harder by the heavy downpours falling from skies of 
stygian blackness that blanketed the area and turned the ‘roads’ into sloughs of 
mud. The only compensation lay in the hope that the steady rainfall would 
partially deaden the pervading rumble of thousands of engines. By nightfall on 3 
July, the bulk of the attacking formations were in place on either flank of the 
salient and dispersed under cover, with the massive exercise apparently 
successful in its objective of not arousing the suspicion of the Soviets, who had 
remained passive throughout the process. It was not until the following day that 
many of the Luftwaffe units in Luftflotten 4 and 6 that had been earmarked to 
operate in support of the offensive flew into their forward operating bases. 


Seen here in later life is Mikhail Katukov, commander of 1st Tank Army, which provided the main 
opposition to 4th Panzer Army, 6-11 July. 


This perception of surprise preserved was, however, false, for since the 
Stavka warning of 2nd July, Soviet troops had been urged to expect a major 
German assault and had been placed on heightened alert throughout the salient. 
To this order was appended the rigid injunction, passed on to all ranks, that 
nothing be done to suggest to the enemy that his intentions had already been 
divined. To that end, observation posts were kept constantly manned by officers, 
and their troopers were forbidden to move any farther than 100 metres from their 
trenches. All radios were now tuned in to specific pre-determined frequencies, 
with only essential messages being despatched and in coded, ten-second 
transmissions. The measure of Soviet insight into German offensive intentions 
had been revealed by Khrushchev during his visit to 1st Tank Army 
Headquarters, when he had been able to sketch in outline the broad thrust of the 
enemy offensive plan. Nevertheless, what was missing from the picture was 
profoundly significant, for it quickly became apparent once the offensive had 


begun that the Soviet assumption that the enemy’s main effort would be directed 
against the north of the salient was in error. In the absence of the hard 
intelligence that had been required to provide a clear indication of this, the 
Soviets determined early on in their planning cycle that Model’s Ninth Army 
would constitute the main cutting edge of the German assault. The subsequent 
deployment of their front line forces and reserves was based on this erroneous 
assumption, in consequence of which a major and unexpected threat to the 
Soviet position and defensive strategy in the southern part of the salient would 
unfold in the days ahead. 


Tigers of s.Pz.Abt 503 move towards their assembly areas to the west of the Donets river in the days before 
5 July. 


The Soviets could not accurately forecast the chosen axis on which the full 
weight of von Manstein’s assault on the southern front would fall, hampering 
Vatutin’s ability to deploy his forces to greatest effect. There were a number of 
assumptions as to German intentions that informed the deployment of the 
formations of the Voronezh Front. It was perceived through to 5 July that the 
disposition of von Manstein’s forces pointed to the main weight of the German 
drive being directed to the north-east, towards Stary Oskol, with Oboyan the 
focus of a secondary attack. It was on this false assumption that Vatutin had 


dispersed his assets across the entire 150-mile length of the Voronezh Front. In 
consequence, Chistyakov’s 6th Guards and Katukov’s 1st Tank Army would 
come perilously close to destruction at the hands of the massive, concentrated 
armoured blows that would be directed at it by Hoth’s 4th Panzer Army along 
the Oboyan axis in the days ahead. Nor had the Soviets been able to ascertain the 
exact hour of the start of the German offensive on either sector, a matter of 
particular significance for the successful execution of their overall strategy. The 
need to secure this vital intelligence was however being attended to, as on the 
night of 3/4 July groups of Soviet troops were despatched into and across no- 
man’s land for the specific purpose of securing prisoners for interrogation. With 
the end of his briefing, Khrushchev paused and permitted himself a brief flourish 
before departing: ‘And now to work! Prepare to welcome the fascists!’ 

As if to confirm Khrushchev’s prediction, dawn on 4 July brought an eerie 
silence that lasted for the better part of the day. Even the desultory small arms 
fire and occasional tank gun and artillery salvos that had punctuated the daily 
round on the various sectors of the front throughout the previous months were 
noticeable by their absence. Only the rumble of persistent thunder and the patter 
of heavy rain disturbed the seeming tranquility. The calm was illusory; hidden 
amidst the rural vista lay an immensity of forces. Concentrated on either neck of 
the salient, amongst the numerous copses that dotted the landscape, dispersed 
among the orchards of the state farms, and deployed along the snaking lines of 
balkas screened by camouflage netting from the prying eyes of reconnaissance 
planes, were dispersed German and Soviet tanks and artillery pieces by the 
thousand. Spread across this immense frontage were deployments of over a 
million and a half men decked out in field grey and olive green, steeling 
themselves for the coming trial of arms. After months of intense preparation, 
these two huge, lavishly equipped forces were as springs compressed to their 
maximum, awaiting the signal to release their pent-up energies and hurl 
themselves upon one another in a cataclysm of fire, death and destruction across 
the rolling steppes of the eastern Ukraine. 

The issue of five days of cold rations and one of schnapps, late on the evening 
of 4 July — the latter always distributed on the eve of battle — finally signalled to 
the German forces now at their respective start lines that the months of training 
and preparation were finally over. For troops of 4th Panzer Army, confirmation 
had come even earlier, on the dot of 1500 hours. Against the backdrop of a 
leaden sky, scudding clouds and pouring rain, the appearance of waves of 


Stukas, peeling off one by one and plummeting earthward with their sirens 
howling, signalled the start of a limited pre-offensive push by 48th Panzer 
Corps. The units of this formation were tasked with securing the commanding 
heights between the villages of Butovo and Gertsovka in order to provide 
divisional artillery observers with the essential vantage points necessary to target 
the Soviet positions that lay, at present unseen, on the plateau beyond. While this 
operation was considered vital to ensure that the opening barrage targeted Soviet 
defences accurately, this advance was nevertheless envisaged as a limited affair, 
to be completed in good time before the planned start of the offensive proper at 
0330 hours the following morning. 

Even as the dive bombers of Stukageschwader 77 banked away after 
completing their 15-minute assault on the Soviet defences, the medium and 
heavy artillery batteries of Grossdeutschland supported by werfer detachments 
opened up, laying down a short, but very intense barrage that ranged across the 
Soviet positions. As they in turn fell silent, armour and infantry of the attacking 
formations began their advance through paths in the minefields cleared by 
pionere the night before. Pushing their forces quickly forward, the Germans 
were able to exploit the element of surprise, for an attack this late in the day was 
not at all their usual practice and the Soviets had been caught wrong-footed. By 
1600 hours, tanks and troops of Grossdeutschland Panzer Fusilier Regiment 
operating in concert with 3rd Panzer Division had fought their way through the 
defences of the 199th Guards Rifle regiment and had seized Butovo. Artillery 
spotting posts were quickly set up, and within a short while target co-ordinates 
were being fed back to the artillery in their rear to enable them to range in on the 
Soviet positions and fortifications that now lay before them, and which were 
clearly seen for the first time. The fighting for Gertsovka was however, 
altogether more heavy. The elite troops of the 71st Guards Rifle Division were 
offering fierce resistance that was not broken by elements of Grossdeutschland 
and 11th Panzer until just after midnight, with General von Hoernlein, the 
commander of Grossdeutschland, not receiving final confirmation that the hills 
had been secured until a few hours before the start of the main offensive. 

There had been a drop in the number of AFVs serviceable for the start of the 
offensive since the beginning of July due to breakdowns. The 1,004 tanks and 
Assault Guns fielded by 4th Panzer Army for the opening of the offensive on 5 
July nevertheless still constituted the most powerful armoured formation ever 
deployed by the German Army for one operation during the War. 


Deep within their respective command bunkers, Generals Vatutin and 
Rokossovsky mulled over the rash of intelligence pointing to the imminence of 
the German offensive on their respective fronts. Both men were confronted with 
a crucial timing decision. 

An integral element of the Soviet strategy for the defence of the salient was 
that the Red Army and Air Force would attempt to disrupt the German offensive 
at its very outset by pre-emptive action. Rokossovsky had been charged with 
launching a massive artillery barrage on enemy positions once it was known that 
the Germans were forming up in their final assembly positions, with no less than 
half of all the ammunition supplied to batteries for the opening phase of the 
offensive allocated to this task. To begin the barrage too early or too late would 
be to see its potential to disrupt the German preparations disastrously reduced. 
Faced with a surfeit of information, it was difficult for him to gauge the 
appropriate moment when exactly to begin the artillery counter-barrage. 

The question was perhaps less vexing for Vatutin than for his colleague on 
the Central Front. The ongoing action by the enemy to seize the Butovo heights 
after months of virtual inactivity had to be an overture to the main event, which 
must surely follow with the coming dawn. This seemed to be confirmed by 
interrogated prisoners seized whilst they were clearing minefields in both sectors 
of the salient. It was in particular the results of a fruitful interview with a 
disenchanted and voluble young Alsatian Waffen SS defector — carried out 
personally by Vatutin and Khrushchev — that finally prompted their decision to 
give the green light to the disruptive artillery barrage on the Voronezh Front. 

Shortly after 2230 hours, over 600 heavy and medium guns, mortars and 
Katyushas of the 6th and 7th Guards Army erupted along the 20-kilometre 
frontage of the SS Panzer Corps, between Tomorovka in the west and Belgorod 
to the east, a massive barrage of fire announcing the Red Army’s own prelude to 
Zitadelle. Ranging deep within the German lines, the Soviet barrage rolled over 
known assembly areas and German artillery batteries. A second, shorter, barrage 
was launched at 0130 hours, just before the expected time of the German assault, 
and on this occasion it also embraced the forces of Army Detachment Kempf. 
Some hours were to elapse, however, before Ninth Army received its own 
visitation from the Soviet ‘god of war’, for in the north of the salient 
Rokossovsky and Zhukov had an altogether more difficult task in determining 
when exactly to launch Central Front’s own artillery assault. While they were in 
receipt of a multitude of reports of enemy movements throughout the preceding 


days, there had been no activity by the Germans on the 4th akin to that on the 
Voronezh Front. 

Indeed, it was only in the early hours of 5 July that Soviet troops had seized a 
German mine-clearing squad in no-man’s land. It then took some time to elicit 
the information from the prisoners that the enemy offensive was timed to begin 
at 0330 hours. Fearing that to delay further would let slip that window of 
opportunity when the German forces would be concentrated in their final 
assembly positions, Rokossovsky quickly conferred with Zhukov, who decided 
not to seek confirmation for his decision from Stalin and gave the go-ahead 
himself for the Central Front commander to begin his own counter-preparation. 

At 0220 hours, Rokossovsky ordered the artillery of 13th and 70th Armies to 
open fire. Ten minutes after the barrage had begun, and against a backdrop of 
pulsating crumps of the heavy guns and the high-pitched whine of massed 
Katyusha batteries that Stalin must have heard, Zhukov contacted the Kremlin 
and informed him of his decision. The Supreme Commander concurred with his 
deputy’s decision and told Zhukov to ensure that he was kept fully informed of 
events as they unfolded. 

Although German batteries attempted some desultory counter-fire, they were 
quickly smothered by the scale of the Soviet barrage. For an hour the Soviet 
guns ranged over the German positions, inflicting casualties on assembling troop 
formations, and reaching deep into the rear where many supply columns, fuel 
and ammunition dumps were also hit. Even so, Zhukov was later to express his 
disappointment with the results of the kontrpodgotovka, as far more had been 
expected from the bombardment. He was to observe that: 


Naturally, the artillery counter-preparation did inflict heavy losses on the 
enemy and disorganised the troop control in the course of the offensive 
but, all the same, we had expected that its impact would be greater. When 
observing the course of the fighting and questioning prisoners, I came to 
the conclusion that the Central and Voronezh Fronts had started the 
counter-preparation too early. The German soldiers were still asleep in 
the trenches, dugouts, and ravines and the tank units were under cover in 
the waiting areas. It would have been better to have begun the counter- 
preparation approximately 30/40 minutes later. 


Although the Germans acknowledged their surprise at the Soviet barrages, 


Zhukov’s assessment as to their general lack of effectiveness in severely 
disrupting the offensive schedule seems to have been borne out. Though there 
were losses, and the timetable for the launch was postponed, this did not 
significantly change the outcome of events about to unfold. When the fear that 
these barrages may have heralded a completely unexpected pre-emptive 
offensive by the Red Army abated, and the enemy gun and Katyusha batteries 
finally fell silent, German preparations resumed apace as the clock began to 
wind down towards their own, now delayed, zero hour. With the assistance of 
torches, those officers who had not yet done so read out to their troops a message 
from the Führer, exhorting them to victory in the great clash of arms to come: 


Soldiers of the Reich! 


This day you are to take part in an offensive of such importance that the 
whole future of the war may depend on its outcome. More than anything 
else, your victory will show the world that resistance to the power of the 
German Army is hopeless. 


Mellenthin was later to observe that the morale of the German troops ‘was of the 
highest; they were prepared to endure any losses and carry out any task given 
them’. Nevertheless, his rider to this observation was bitter: ‘Unhappily, they 
had been set the wrong tasks.’ He was to flesh out this rueful aside by way of a 
short paragraph in his book Panzer Battles that succeeded in encapsulating the 
tale of strategic mismanagement that governed this operation: 


The German Supreme Command was committing exactly the same error 
as in the previous year. Then we attacked the city of Stalingrad, now we 
were to attack the fortress of Kursk. In both cases, the German Army 
threw away all its advantages in mobile warfare, and met the Russians on 
ground of their own choosing. Yet the campaigns of 1941 and 1942 had 
proved that our panzers were virtually invincible if they were allowed to 
manoeuvre freely across the great plains of Russia. Instead of seeking to 
create the conditions in which manoeuvre would be possible by strategic 
withdrawals or surprise attacks in quiet sectors, the German Supreme 
Command could think of nothing better than to fling our magnificent 
panzer divisions against Kursk, which had now become the strongest 


fortress in the world. 
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THE OFFENSIVE BEGINS: MONDAY 5 
JULY — ARMY GROUP SOUTH 


uring high summer, the nights are short in the steppe lands of southern 

Russia, with dawn breaking shortly before three in the morning. Although 
the night of 4/5 July had been punctuated by a number of heavy thunderstorms 
over the southern sector of the salient, much of the cloud was already dissipating 
by first light, with the promise of a fine day ahead attended by high 
temperatures. Such had been the strength of some of the cloudbursts that it 
would take some while for the sun to burn off all of the surface water, and this 
would contribute in no small measure to frustrating the German offensive 
timetable before the day was done. 

While the Soviet barrage had delayed the original start time for the opening of 
Zitadelle, prodigious efforts had been made to recoup the damage inflicted on 
artillery batteries and assembly points. The delay was minimal, and at 0410 
hours along the whole length of the front line of 4th Panzer Army, the ground 
trembled as hundreds of medium and heavy artillery pieces, along with massed 
werfer batteries, spewed forth a hail of explosive and steel that would, before the 
barrage was ended, have loosed off more shells on Soviet lines than were used 
by the German Army during the whole of the Polish and French campaigns. For 
fifty minutes the batteries ranged across the Soviet positions, laying a carpet of 
destruction among the trench lines and bunkers of the forward defensive zones. 
Nonetheless, in spite of the graphic spectacle offered by this mass of firepower 
in action, the Germans had realised long before the onset of Zitadelle that their 
relative weakness in artillery — due to the huge losses of equipment in this arm 
during the previous year — would require the Luftwaffe to bear a heavy 
responsibility for the demolition of Soviet fortifications and defence lines in the 


opening stages of the offensive. As we have already pointed out, to this end, the 
Luftwaffe had concentrated no less than 70 per cent of its total airpower in 
Russia for Zitadelle, and deployed it amongst the numerous airfields grouped 
around the cities of Orel to the north, and Kharkov in the south. 


(Above and Opposite) Although delayed by the Soviet artillery counter preparation, the German barrage 
that initiated Zitadelle began shortly after 0330 hours on 5 July. Here 150mm sFH heavy and 105mm 
medium artillery batteries open up on the Soviet defences. 


On cue, and according to plan, the artillery barrage ended just as the first 
flights of Stukas and waves of He-111 and Ju-88 medium bombers flew over the 
German lines to unload their own high-explosive contribution to the demolition 
of the Soviet defences. Those Luftwaffe units operating in support of Army 
Group South, beginning their own bomb runs, already had good reason to 
conclude that matters were not unfolding quite as the Germans had intended. 
Further pre-emptive action by the Soviets, directed on this occasion at Luftwaffe 
airfields around Kharkov, suggested that the enemy possessed more than a 
passing acquaintance with the Wehrmacht’s offensive plan. For even now units 
of the Jagdwaffe were still combating a determined effort by the Red Air Force 
to obstruct German air operations by a series of massive raids on their airfields 
designed to severely disrupt, if not cripple, their timetable at the very outset of 
the offensive. 

On this occasion, the Soviet Air Force was unable to emulate its successful 
air campaign of two months before, when in early May it had caught many 
Luftwaffe aircraft on the ground in a series of spectacular surprise bombing 


raids. Having learned its lesson, the OKL had despatched a number of ‘Freya’ 
radar sets eastward to provide a measure of early warning against any repetition 
of the Soviet tactic. This was a prescient move, for in the early hours of the 5th, 
the airfields of Barvenkuro, Pomerki, Osnova, Rogan, Sokoniki, Kramotorskaya 
and Mikayanovka were host to no fewer than 800 Luftwaffe machines belonging 
to Luftflotte 4 in the process of being fuelled and bombed up for the first sorties 
of the day. Many aircrews were at final briefing or breakfasting when the 
unexpected wail of air raid sirens saw them ordered to their aircraft and to take 
off and head for their targets immediately. Just before 0300 hours, waves of 
Stukas, medium bombers and fighters rapidly took to the air, as it was broadcast 
by ground controllers that the Freya radars had picked up a massive incoming 
Soviet raid. The first indication of Soviet intentions had come when Luftwaffe 
operatives monitoring enemy radio channels had detected a sudden and steep 
rise in traffic from ground controllers giving directions to the strike formations 
assembling in the air well behind the enemy front line. No fewer than 132 IL-2 
Shturmovik ground attack aircraft with a close escort provided by 285 La-5 and 
P-39 fighters of the 17th Air Army had been detected bearing down on the 
German airfields. As many of those on which the Jagdgruppen were stationed 
were deliberately located closer to the front line by virtue of the ‘short legs’ of 
the Messerschmitt Bf 109s, the warning time of the incoming Soviet attack was 
minimal, but nevertheless still enough to enable them to get airborne and 
positioned to intercept the incoming Soviets. 

Their hopes of catching the Germans napping on this occasion were dashed 
when, out of the clouds the Soviet air armada was assailed by schwdrme of Bf 
109s from JGs 3 and 52. In the ensuing air battle, certainly one of the largest of 
the war, continuing German tactical superiority meant that no fewer than 120 
Soviet aircraft were downed at little cost to themselves. The high losses incurred 
in this abortive Soviet raid stripped Red Army units of the air cover they needed 
to contest the advance of 4th Panzer Army and Army Detachment Kempf well 
into the day. For the aircrew in the Stukas and medium bombers now winging 
their way to support the ground forces, there was at least the satisfaction of 
knowing that their passage would be relatively free from interception by Soviet 
fighters. The relief was temporary, as the crews of those aircraft allotted to 
support 48th Panzer Corps now discovered. Tuning in to the radio frequency of 
their Luftwaffe ground controllers ensconced in their command half-tracks, it 
became clear from both the urgency in their voices and description of the heavy 


fighting raging below, that the German ground assault in this sector of 4th 
Panzer Army, far from proceeding smoothly, was already going awry. 


b 


Although Kursk witnessed the twilight of the Stuka in its classic dive-bombing role, the Stukagruppen 
committed to the offensive carried out a very large number of sorties on a daily basis throughout the course 
of the offensive. It operated as ‘flying artillery’ in replace of the guns, which the Army was lacking in 
enough quantity. 


Ath Panzer Army — 48th Panzer Corps 


The heart of the offensive power of the 48th Panzer Corps was vested in the 
greater than average tank complement of the Grossdeutschland Panzer 
Grenadier Division and the 200 Panthers of Panzer Battalions 51 and 52 
operating as a regiment under Major von Lauchert. However, the high 
expectation that attended these new ‘wonder weapons’ had begun to dissipate 
even before the start of the offensive. The arrival of Battalion 51 on 1 July had 
prompted a somewhat jaundiced entry in the Corps war diary on the following 
day, which drew attention to the shortcomings of both the tank and its crews. 


Apart from the inexperience of many officers and rankers — combat training had 
only been carried out to platoon level — not the least of the other concerns was 
the lack of any battalion training in radio procedures. Given their proximity to 
the front line, for the Panther battalion had been driven straight from the railway 
halt into its assembly area, the requirement to maintain a communications 
blackout in the few days prior to the start of the offensive had prevented any 
such instruction being given. It was further noted that unlike the personnel of 
other formations, the Panther crews had, in consequence of their very late arrival 
in theatre, no time at all to familiarize themselves with the terrain over which 
they were to fight, even the maps issued to the tank commanders were 
unfamiliar. Clearly, many of the subsequent losses flowed directly from this 
lamentable lack of preparation, although of itself this was not enough to explain 
the Panthers’ poor performance. The continuing technical problems manifested 
themselves even as they arrived at the front; two of these new panzers bursting 
into flame and burning out on the drive from the railway halt hardly engendered 
confidence. (A total of six Panthers would be lost like this in the battle.) The 
arrival of the second Panther battalion on the morning of the fourth — less than 
24 hours before the launch of Zitadelle — also ruled out any possibility of vital 
and necessary field training as a battalion. The omens for this new design were 
not good. 

On 5 July, the panzer regiment of Grossdeutschland and the two Panther 
battalions of Panzer Regiment 139 were combined to form Panzer Brigade 10. 
Whilst officially to be commanded by Colonel Karl Decker, his non-arrival and 
that of his his headquarters detachment at the front until 11 July saw temporary 
command of the brigade devolve to the Panther regimental commander, 
Lieutenant.Colonel von Lauchert. This of itself was to generate no little friction 
between Lauchert and the commander of Grossdeutschland’s Panzerregiment, 
the formidable, highly experienced, and assertive Oberst von Strachwitz. The 
subsequent poor showing of the Panther battalion and the differences of opinion 
between the two men arising therefrom would subsequently prompt corps 
headquarters to transfer command of the brigade to von Strachwitz on 7 July. He 
would lead the formation through to 11 July, and Decker’s belated arrival. 
Notwithstanding the acrimony generated between the two men, which would 
ultimately see Lauchert detail his complaints of von Strachwitz’s conduct in a 
post-battle letter to Guderian, Panzer Brigade 10 was on paper a most formidable 
assemblage of armour. 


In addition to the Panthers, the Panzer regiment of Grossdeutschland 
deployed medium panzer companies and a heavy company equipped with 15 
Tiger Is, amounting to a grand total of 384 panzers and Assault Guns. 3rd and 
11th Panzer divisions were deployed on the left and right flank of 
Grossdeutschland and were fielding 70 and 102 panzers respectively. The 
strength of 11th Panzer was bolstered by the attachment of the 911th StuG 
Abteilung for the period of the offensive and this was at full strength with 31 
machines deployed. Von Knobelsdorff thus had at his disposal 587 tanks and 
Assault Guns, making the 48th Panzer Corps the single most powerful formation 
of its type committed to Zitadelle. 

So confident was the Commander of 4th Panzer Army that this huge 
concentration of armoured must prove irresistible, that he had designated the 
River Psel as Corps’ objective for Day 2. This was a passage of approximately 
30 miles, a trifling distance when compared to the daily advances of the previous 
two summers. Hoth’s expectation was nothing less than a complete breakthrough 
of Soviet defences, with half the distance to Kursk being achieved within 48 
hours of the opening of the offensive. Such was a measure not only of the 
optimism many Germans felt in view of the quality and strength of the forces 
they were bringing to bear on the enemy, but also of the flawed perception they 
had of the strength of the Soviet defences they were about to assail. The former 
was to prove misplaced, and the latter would cause 4th Panzer Army to fail to 
reach the objective set for it by Colonel General Hoth. 

The two-pronged attack by Grossdeutschland, emerging from either side of 
the village of Butovo, was launched in conjunction with Major General Mickl’s 
11th Panzer Division on its right, and 3rd Panzer on its left. It was directed at the 
heavily fortified settlement of Cherkasskoye, which was the linchpin of the 
Soviet first line of defence in this sector. Although just five kilometres beyond 
the German start line, the ground between had been repeatedly dug over between 
March and July, with the full gamut of Soviet defensive expertise deployed 
within. The inability of the Germans to fully observe this area prior to the 5th, 
other than by aerial photography, meant that apart from those entrenchments and 
dummy fortifications that could be seen, by far and away the bulk of the Soviet 
defences protecting the approach to Cherkasskoye were unkown. To ensure that 
the settlement would be stoutly defended, Chistyakov had stationed within it the 
elite 67th Guards Rifle Division, a veteran formation that could be guaranteed 
not to surrender the position without great sacrifice. 
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A Panzer IIIM of the 11th Panzer Division (Pz.Regt.15) moves through a Russian village. It wears the full 
panoply of schurzen although it is missing the spaced armour on the gun mantlet. 
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Werfer detachments employing various calibres of rocket shells contributed their own noisy and destructive 
firepower to the artillery preparation. 


As the assault unfolded in the wake of the artillery barrage, German troops 
found themselves immediately contesting very strong Soviet defences. On the 
left, the attack by the Panther regiment fielding 184 examples of this new 
panzer, alongside the tanks of the 1st battalion of Grossdeutschland’s own 
Panzer regiment, broke down even as it began its advance shortly after 0900 
hours, slowed by the Soviet minefields and the marshy terrain. No fewer than 36 
of the Panthers blundered into an unmarked field, one of very many that the 
pionere had simply been unable to identify in the short time available to them 
between securing the heights just hours before and the start of the offensive. 
With their tracks shattered or sunk into the marshy ground up to the tops of their 
tracks, the immobility of the Panthers prompted the Soviet defenders to turn on 
them with a vengeance, employing every anti-tank rifle and anti-tank gun to 
hand in an attempt to destroy them. 

As per orders, the trapped Panthers maintained their fire, employing High 
Explosive shells against the Soviet fortifications to support the advance of their 
accompanying grenadiers. The brief appearance of a number of M3 Lees 
sortieing from Cherkasskoye to counter the German assault saw the Panthers 
shift rapidly to armour-piercing shot, the Soviet tanks being rapidly brewed up at 
over 2,000 metres. Colonel Decker later described them as burning like 


‘Christmas tree sparklers’, their shattered and fiery hulks supporting the Red 
Army’s bitter indictment of these Lend-Lease machines as ‘a grave for seven 
brothers’. Despite concerns about its automotive reliability, this first blooding of 
the Panther was to provide ample early evidence of the effectiveness of its main 
armament. Within minutes, heavy artillery began falling in abundance as the 
Soviets attempted to eliminate not just the Panthers but also the troopers of the 
11th and 13th companies of Grossdeutschland’s Fusilier Regiment, who, strung 
out in the lee of their protective covering armour, now ventured forth into the 
open and attempted to cross the minefield at a run in a bid to reach the first 
Soviet trench line. In the face of the heavy casualties that inevitably ensued, 
pionere were ordered forward both to clear the mines and replace the shattered 
track links of the Panthers. This operation would not be completed before the 
late afternoon and at a high cost in casualties. 

Even as this was taking place, Decker had no recourse but to pull back the 
rest of his Panthers and Panzer IVs to their start line. When news of the débâcle 
on his left reached von Hoernlein, he decided on a rapid change of plan, ordering 
the Panthers and the remainder of the fusilier regiment to shift over onto his right 
wing where the assault by the divisional panzer regiment, in concert with 11th 
Panzer, was being attended by much greater success, the ground there being 
more amenable to the passage of armour. The regimental commander 
(wonderfully named to anglophone ears) Hyazinth von Strachwitz, better known 
to the troops as ‘Der Panzer Graf’, had deployed his panzers in the classic keil 
or wedge with the Tigers of Grossdeutschland’s heavy tank company under the 
command of Captain Wallroth providing the cutting edge, with the lighter 
Panzer IIIs, IVs and Assault Guns fanning out in their rear. Immediately to the 
rear of the tanks were the divisional grenadiers and engineers in their SPWs 
ready to come forward to deal with Soviet trenches and obstacles. The advance 
of this formation had also begun at 0500 hours, its passage provided with an 
airborne umbrella of high explosive from the ubiquitous Stukas and heavy fire 
from the self-propelled Wespe and Hummel guns of the Panzer Artillery 
Regiment seeing action for the first time. The defensive system that this mass of 
armour now moved against was vividly described by a war correspondent in 
terms that would become all too familiar to German units participating in the 
offensive throughout the salient during the days to come: 


The guards rifle division dug in here believed that they were safe in their 


strong fortifications echeloned in depth. They were aware that swampy 
hollows and valleys, wide mine belts, wire entanglements, flamethrower 
barriers and tank ditches were in front of them. They also could see that 
they were deployed in a labyrinth of trenches and bunkers, anti-tank 
positions, rifle pits and mortar emplacements. Behind them a network of 
small strong points and defensive works were spread over the 
countryside. 
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One of the ‘great white hopes’ in which Hitler was placing such great store, the Pz Kpfw V Panther. When 
first committed to battle on 5 July as part of the Grossdeutschland division, it was far from being a mature 
and tested design. Nor were its teething troubles helped by the relative inexperience of many of its crews. 


Formidable as these defences were, in a little over four-and-a-half hours the right 
wing of Grossdeutschland and 11th Panzer had ground their way forward, until 
shortly after nine they were contesting the Soviets for control of the lower slopes 
of the hill on which Gertsovka stood. Passage through the Russian positions, 
despite the aerial umbrella provided by the Stukas, had been difficult, with 
progress marked out by damaged and destroyed German and Soviet armour, 
smashed artillery and anti-tank guns, plus heavy infantry casualties. The Soviets 
were exacting a high price for every inch of the ground they were being forced 
to surrender. The lack of any discernible panic among the enemy infantry in the 


face of this intimidating display of German armoured might was disturbing for 
the panzertruppen. Whereas in previous battles they had been able to rely upon 
the spread of ‘tank panic’ among the enemy defenders, on this occasion the very 
opposite seemed to be the case. Soviet troopers emerged from their trenches and 
in almost suicidal fashion flung themselves at the German tanks in a bid to 
destroy them at close quarters with magnetic mines, sticky bombs or Molotov 
cocktails. Although many were shot down by covering machine gun fire from 
other panzers and accompanying grenadiers, the law of averages was such that 
every now and again one succeeded and a panzer dropped out of the battle, 
either destroyed, but more often than not damaged and in need of short-or long- 
term repair. Others also fell prey to mines in the numerous unmarked and 
uncleared fields. So began the slow disablement of the panzers over the course 
of the battle that was to prove to be so disastrous to the longer-term prospects of 
the German tank arm in the wake of Zitadelle. 

It very rapidly became de rigueur for all German tanks in the face of this 
enemy tactic to halt astride a trench, and then turn on the spot to employ their 
tracks to collapse the enemy position and thus bury any Soviet troopers hiding 
within. Apart from contending with the obstinate defenders, the Germans also 
found themselves having to surmount the problems caused by the legacy of the 
heavy rains of the past few days. The normally shallow Berezovyy stream, 
which ran before Gertsovka, was still swollen, with the sodden ground on either 
side having become extremely marshy. Although most armour made passage 
across it, the redeployed Panthers suffered yet further humiliation as many 
became trapped in waterlogged soil as they attempted to cross the shallow balka 
on their sector of the front. Many dug themselves in up to their track tops, only 
being rescued later in the day by the combined efforts of the few Bergepanthers 
and Famo heavy recovery half-tracks. In the meantime, they became the focus of 
heavy Soviet artillery fire. 


It was only on 4 July — the day before the start of the offensive proper —that all the Panzer Vs of the Panther 
Regiment von Lauchert were in place to begin the main assault. Two of the new machines had already burnt 
out. 184 of the new tanks were available for service on 5 July. The method of carrying the road wheels was 
a field modification carried out by the crews — probably deemed a necessity given their tendency to fail. 


As the fighting for Cherkasskoye increased in intensity, Chistyakov decided 
to reinforce the garrison with two regiments of anti-tank guns, as slowly but 
surely the Germans made inroads, grinding through the defences on the lower 
slopes. Lieutenant General Popiel was later to recall their fate: 


The fighting was extremely hard. Within a few hours, all that was left of 
our two anti-tank regiments was their numbers. But, these will be 
recorded in the history of the First Tank Army. 


Subtlety in manoeuvre had no place in this battle. The attackers had no choice 
but to confront the Soviet defences head-on. Once the well-camouflaged bunkers 
and pakfronts revealed themselves by the fire from their anti-tank guns, they 
were targeted by the Tigers and other panzers. For the bunkers the tanks 
employed armour-piercing shot to penetrate the embrasures, whilst for the latter 
they shifted to high explosive shells. Such was the ferocity of the fighting, it 
took until early afternoon before the German effort was rewarded, when on the 
left, 11th Panzer broke through the line of bunkers on the eastern flank of the 


fortified village by dint of the employment of a mixed combat group led by a 
number of Flammpanzer IIs. Although more heavily armoured than the Panzer 
IIM from which they were derived, the 1,000 litres of fuel oil carried made 
them vulnerable to Soviet anti-tank fire. They were therefore given extensive 
cover by other tanks as they set about their task of literally burning out the 
Soviet defenders. In the wake of the searing arcs of flame that washed over the 
Soviet fortifications, accompanying pioneers and grenadiers followed up and 
systematically blasted the bunkers and cleared out the remaining nests of 
resistance. With his right flank fatally compromised by 11th Panzer’s storming 
advance, and faced with the inevitable fall of the linchpin of his first line of 
defence, Chistyakov determined to cut his losses and issued orders to Colonel 
Baksov to pull out the survivors of his 67th Guards Rifle Division from 
Cherkasskoye and fall back on the second line of defences. The subsequent 
withdrawal of the remnants of this formation was covered by a sacrificial 
rearguard of fifteen troopers who serviced the few surviving anti-tank guns until 
they in turn were overrun, destroyed and crushed amid the shattered ruins of the 
village. 

Although lacking the assistance of a Tiger company, the more than sixty 
Mark IIIs and IVs of 3rd Panzer Division under the command of General von 
Westerhoven nevertheless made good headway through the Soviet first line and 
had advanced some five kilometres into the enemy’s defensive field by the day’s 
end. Capture of the fortified village of Korovino before nightfall saw the fall of 
the western anchor point of the Soviet first defensive line. As elsewhere, the 
going throughout the day had been extremely hard. Operating in concert with the 
332nd Infantry Division, panzer crewmembers and landser alike had found 
themselves struggling through an insidious assemblage of minefields, trench 
lines, bunker complexes and fanatical opposition from the troops of the 71st 
Guards Rifle Division. Overhead the ever-present Stuka formations circled like 
vultures to plummet screaming on the next target designated by their ground 
controllers or indicated by the fall of violet-coloured smoke shells. Progress of 
the 3rd Panzer Division throughout the day had been indicated on German map 
boards by the steady capture of a succession of numbered hills. While most were 
unimpressive mounds, each had to be secured through the bitterest fighting, step 
by step. 


4th Panzer Army — II SS Panzer Corps 

The Soviet perception that the three panzer grenadier divisions of the II SS 
Panzer Corps constituted the elite of the German units committed to Zitadelle 
was not one which the troops of the three Waffen SS divisions would have 
disputed. Indeed, this self-belief, which contributed so greatly to this formation’s 
motivation in battle, was appreciated by the Soviets as imparting an extra 
dimension to their fighting capabilities. Among those Red Army units destined 
to face the forthcoming assault by the SS there was no doubt that the coming 
battle would be ferocious in the extreme, with little quarter given by either side. 
It was the Soviet conviction that the main German effort would be vested in this 
formation that had prompted Chistyakov to expend enormous amounts of 
manpower and materiel to ensure that the strength of the Soviet defences along 
the expected line of the SS advance was the highest it could be. The trenches and 
fortifications of the mile-deep first defence line were operated by the 
experienced troops of the 52nd Guards Rifle Division and the 375th Rifle 
Division. Both were veteran formations on whom he could depend. It was 
therefore with alarm and incredulity that the commander of Sixth Guards Army 
would greet the news that he had to contend with a decisive breakthrough of his 
first defence line by the SS divisions within hours of the opening of the German 
offensive. 

Although a number of small assault parties had covertly insinuated 
themselves into, and carried, the foremost trench lines of the Soviet defences 
even before the initial German barrage erupted, it was only at 0400 hours that 
the armoured fist embodied in the 390 panzers and 104 Assault Guns of the SS 
Panzer Corps rolled into action. Martin Steiger, commanding a Mark III in the 
3rd Panzerregiment of Totenkopf was later to recall the events of the last hours 
before the start of the offensive. Interestingly, he does not refer to the Soviet 
barrage that preceded it: 


The assembly area was reached around midnight. We rested under the 
panzers and awaited the morning. 

3.10 arrived, the day awakened and the sun sent its first feelers across 
the hills. As the darkness waned, we beheld an imposing picture. All 
panzers of the regiment had deployed in wedge formation, and in 
numbers we had not seen for a long time. 


It is not surprising that Steiger was impressed. Drawn up across the steppe were 
165 heavy and medium panzers and Assault Guns, along with accompanying 
SPWs and attached SPGs, making Totenkopf the strongest of the three SS Panzer 
Grenadier divisions going into battle that morning, an armoured phalanx of great 
power. He continues: 


It was 4.15 a.m. A rustle, a hiss, a whistle! Columns of smoke rose like 
gigantic organ pipes into the sky. Artillery and mortars open the battle. A 
few minutes later heavy veils of smoke from the artillery explosions 
darkened the early morning sun. 

Stukas came and came, twenty-seven ... eighty-one ... we lost count. 
Stukas, heavy bombers, fighters, long-range reconnaissance planes; it 
was as if the air itself had begun to sing and hum. 

Finally, the order came: ‘Panzers marsch!’ 

Our attack was underway! 


Tasked with executing von Manstein’s order to rapidly batter through the Soviet 
defences, Hoth had in turn ordered Hausser to organize his armoured assets so 
that the cutting edge of the SS schwerpunkt would be vested in the Tiger 
companies of the Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler and Das Reich operating on the 
inner flanks of either formation. Fanning out to the rear of this heavily armoured 
screen would proceed the far more numerous and lighter medium Panzers III, 
IVs and Assault Guns, which in turn sheltered the divisional panzer grenadiers 
and pioneers in their SPWs. Thus, the Leibstandarte and Das Reich assailed the 
Russian lines employing in essence a massive panzerkeil. Echeloned to the right 
of these two formations was Totenkopf, whose task was to advance in parallel 
and screen the Corps’ flank against possible attacks by the Second Guards Tank 
Army. It was assumed that such provision would only be short-term, as it was 
expected that the rapid advance of Kempf’s forces northward, and in parallel to 
the SS Panzer Corps, would neutralise any danger from that quarter. Liberally 
supported by their own artillery detachments in the form of Grille, Wespe and 
Hummel SP guns, it was von Manstein’s belief that the élan of the SS divisions, 
married to the huge assemblage of their armoured might concentrated along a 
frontage barely 12 kilometres in extent, would be sufficient to overwhelm even 
the strongest and most determined defence the Soviets could offer. It was, 
however, only possible to provide one infantry division, namely the 167th, to 


support the SS formations in their task, perhaps something that would prove a 
decisive and disastrous limitation. 


Assembling prior to the beginning of their drive into the initial line of Soviet defences at first light on 5 July 
are a number of the 63 Panzer Mark IIIs available for combat with the 3rd Waffen SS Pz.Gren Division 
Totenkopf. 


Catching a last-minute snooze is a crewmember of Totenkopf’s heavy tank company. The swastika flag 
draped over the turret bin was used as an aerial recognition device to prevent German vehicles being 
attacked by their own aircraft. 


Although a number of 4th Panzer Army’s units were delayed by having to 
contend with marshy terrain caused by the heavy rain of the previous few days 


on their particular section of the front, the bulk of the SS formations began their 
advance without difficulty. Aided by generally more open country than that 
faced by von Knobelsdorff’s Panzer Corps on their left, the SS Panzers plunged 
into a waving sea of rye and wheat, their tracks leaving wide swathes marking 
their passage or were swallowed up by the tall, silvery-grey grass that grew in 
such profusion in this part of the salient. Soviet minefields covering the 
approach to the first line of defence had been carefully worked over throughout 
the night, so that at daybreak the panzers could drive through, with the pionere 
lying down along their edges to indicate the cleared corridors. As the phalanx of 
SS armour advanced, with each battalion manoeuvring into its respective attack 
formation, the ground in front of them erupted as Soviet artillery opened up with 
their pre-ranged barrages. This was joined by a hurricane of machine gun fire, 
the crack of anti-tank rifles, and the ‘crash boom’ of numerous anti-tank guns as 
the Soviet defenders unleashed their long-concealed firepower. Grinding to a 
halt, the lead Tigers swung their turrets and employed their 88mm guns to target 
the formerly hidden Soviet bunkers, thereby providing cover to the lighter 
panzers and accompanying pionere and grenadiers who jumping from their 
SPWs, moved forward under this withering enemy fire to demolish barbed wire 
barricades and clear the foremost trenches. Combat with the Soviet defenders 
within became a bloody hand-to-hand affair, with spades and bayonets the 
weapons of the moment. Once cleared, engineers crawled forward to lay charges 
that demolished the walls of the anti-tank ditches screening the bunker lines, 
permitting the panzers to cross using the impromptu earthen causeways and 
close with the enemy. As the Tigers edged gingerly (so far as a Tiger could do 
anything gingerly) across the collapsed ditches, Mark IIs, IVs and Assault Guns 
loaded shell after shell into their guns to provide suppressing fire to cover the 
passage of their heavier brethren. Prime targets for the panzers in the first 
echelon was the enemy artillery that needed to be taken out before it could range 
in and break up the advancing German assault. 


Two Tigers of the heavy company of the 2nd SS Pz Gren Div Das Reich begin their drive into the Soviet 
lines. On the nearside rear trackguard is the recognition marking employed by the division for the offensive. 
Here the grass is quite high and the Tigers advance in line ahead through lanes swept of mines by the 
pionere. 


The pionere now infiltrated the enemy positions using the swept linking 
communications trenches that led directly into the bunker complexes, employing 
their flamethrowers to wash over the enemy fortifications. The searing jets of 
fuel neutralised whole sections, which were then blasted to create gaps in the 


enemy line. Into these was driven the armour, which prised open the breach, 
permitting more panzers and the accompanying assault troops to take the enemy 
positions from the rear and roll them up. Even though the SS assault was 
proceeding in a systematic fashion, it was nevertheless becoming clear from the 
flood of communications feeding back to Corps headquarters and the three 
divisional commanders, that the sophistication of the enemy defences and 
strength of the opposition being encountered was unprecedented. By way of 
example, two extensively fortified low hills defended by a regiment of the 52nd 
Guards Rifle Division were stubbornly obstructing the advance of LAH. 
Although the focus of extremely heavy air and artillery bombardment, the 
defending troops were only eliminated when a small assault team led by Georg 
Karck, commander of the 9th Company of the 2nd Panzer Grenadier Regiment 
destroyed the bunkers and their occupants one by one with demolition charges. 
With Totenkopf fully engaged in this process, Martin Steiger painted the chaos 
of the battle scene: 


... thrusting tanks, diving Stukas, burning Ratas, columns of smoke from 
the rocket launchers towering into the sky. Self-propelled heavy guns, 
knocked out Soviet tanks, the distraught faces of the captured, and time 
and again, the black mushrooms of smoke from countless explosions: 
that was the battle north of Belgorod. For six hours the battle continued. 
On the sloping steppe, the panzers like knights in combat with horse and 
lance would not let go. Ten times, twenty times, lightning, thunder and 
smoke enveloped the giants. Then they rolled ahead 10 metres, swung 
left to right, and roared anew. The commanders stared at the enemy 
through the slits, the radio operators sent and received messages and 
orders, and the loaders wiped their oil-stained hands during a quiet 
second, pushed hair out of their face and fed one shell after another into 
the massive breach. 

The knocked-out enemy tanks stood like torches in the blooming 
meadow. Some of our panzers were also knocked out and on fire, having 
received direct artillery hits. The anti-tank ditches of Beresov faced us as 
an almost invincible obstruction. The artillery pounded the trench ready 
for the assault and we crossed it. The Russians defended doggedly, the 
Paks fired from hidden positions, anti-tank rifles whistled around our 
panzers. Still our attack pushed on despite the heaviest defensive fire. 


In spite of the strength and depth of the Soviet fortifications, by nine in the 
morning the columns of the Leibstandarte, Das Reich and Totenkopf had 
nevertheless broken through the mile-deep first defence line across the breadth 
of their frontage, stormed the heavily fortified settlements of Beresov, 
Gremuschi, Voznesenski, Bykovo and Kozma-Demyanovka, and were driving 
forward towards the second. The first intimation Chistyakov received that 
matters were not proceeding as he had anticipated, was recalled in a decidedly 
waspish anecdote in Popiel’s memoirs. Having driven over to Sixth Guards 
headquarters with Katukov to ascertain how the battle was going, Popiel found 
Chistyakov enjoying a ‘second breakfast’ in the open air. A convivial invitation 
to join him in quaffing down chilled vodka and scrambled eggs was forgotten as 
news from his Chief of Staff that the Germans had broken through the first 
defence line coincided with the arrival of heavy enemy fire on the command 
post. Indeed, it was already possible to discern the long, snaking German tank 
columns rolling towards them in the far distance. While Popiel and Katukov 
rushed to their cars and drove hell-for-leather back to the headquarters of First 
Tank Army, an incredulous Chistyakov demanded a rapid explanation as to how 
fortifications so deep, and the product of so much time and labour to construct 
over a period of months, could have been penetrated so quickly. The explanation 
for this singular achievement, unmatched on any other sector of the German 
assault, could not be accounted for purely in terms of the discipline and skill of 
the SS formations, though this was without doubt a contributory factor. Rather it 
was to be explained primarily by the extremely effective air support from 
Luftwaffe formations allocated to support the SS operations and seeing service 
for the first time at Kursk, operating in an environment of almost total local air 
superiority. 
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Behind the advancing panzers, the lighter vehicles of the Leibstandarte prepare to move out from their 
assembly areas. This picture captures a multitude of types from Kubelwagen, Schwimmwagens, Horch and 
Mercedes heavy cross-country cars through to 1-ton half tracks towing PaK 40s anti-tank guns and various 
models of SdKfz 250 half tracks. The vehicle in the foreground is the front end of the German equivalent of 
the jeep — and serving in as ubiquitous a role for the Wehrmacht as the jeep did for the Allies — the 
Volkswagen ‘Kubel’. 


Although the specialised ground attack formation of Schlachtgeschwader 1 
operated both Henschel Hs 129s and Fw-190 F-2s, it was the latter that was 
employed on the opening day of the offensive, along with the Stuka, to help 
unlock the Soviet defences for the SS Panzer Corps. Under the command of 
Major Alfred Druschel, 40 Fw-190F-2s were tasked with the destruction of 
Soviet infantry and artillery formations. They employed as their primary 
weapons cluster bombs, which released either 180 SD-1, or 360 2 kilogram SD-2 
anti-personnel sub-munitions. Unlike more conventional bombs, these weapons 
deployed wings that slowed their descent, causing them to drop vertically onto 
their target whereupon they would explode in a cloud of razor sharp fragments 
that would eviscerate any troops within the killing radius. With so many being 
released at any one time by a single Fw-190, the overlap of these zones caused 
terrible destruction of Soviet troops in what were deep and supposedly well- 
protected trenches, mortar positions and artillery emplacements. 


In the wake of the preliminary air bombardment by the Stukas and medium 
bombers early on the morning of 5 July, Druschel led his Fw-190s in repeated 
low-level attacks on the Soviet defences along the whole length of SS Panzer 
Corps’ frontage. The close proximity of their air base at Varvarovka to the front 
line, and the virtual elimination of Soviet fighters from the air above the 
battlefield following the abortive attacks by 17th Air Army earlier in the day, 
permitted Druschel’s two gruppen to operate with impunity over the battlefield. 
Even though subjected to heavy enemy anti-aircraft fire from virtually any 
weapon Russian troops had to hand, the colossal damage caused by the 
fragmentation bombs profoundly weakened whole sections of the Soviet 
defences, permitting the SS divisions to punch through them more quickly than 
on the 48th Panzer Corps’ frontage. In the entire careful Soviet planning of their 
defences such an eventuality had not been foreseen, even though the SD-2 bomb 
had been employed by the Germans from the first day of Barbarossa and was a 
standard weapon in the Luftwaffe arsenal. As early as mid morning Chistyakov 
and Katukov were facing the possibility of a major German breakthrough on the 
Voronezh Front. 


Panzer IIMs of Totenkopf wearing full schurzen advance across the wide rolling steppe land of the 
southern sector of the salient. This well-known picture conveys the apparently empty landscape through 
which the panzers were traversing. However, such a perception is illusory. These huge fields of grain had 
also been sown with massive numbers of anti-tank and anti-personnel mines in the spring. The taller grasses 


also hid large numbers of PaKs and bunkers. 


Although Soviet tanks had made desultory appearances and engaged German 
armour in the first defence line, with numbers of T-34 and M-3 ‘Lees’ emerging 
to contest the panzer spearheads, it was only when advancing on the second that 
the attackers began to encounter units of the 1st Guards Tank Army in any 
significant numbers. The German breakthrough had prompted Katukov to fling 
in numbers of his tanks in a bid to slow the SS advance down. One of the more 
dramatic accounts of this phase of the battle was written by war correspondent 
Gauss who was attached to the Tiger Company of Das Reich. While originally 
destined for the SS newspaper Das Schwarz Korps it was also reproduced in the 
party daily the Volkischer Beobachter for public consumption, on 8 July. In its 
general observations and more detailed coverage of tank clashes, it provides a 
remarkable insight into the nature of the battlefield in the Kursk salient. Of 
particular interest is his description of the tactics used by the armour of either 
side. He noted in passing that even when employing just a half company of 
seven Tigers, the other medium panzers were drawn up in a wedge behind the 
heavy tanks. Gauss indicated how both sides used, and took advantage of the 
balkas and valleys between the hills to hide and re-organize their assets before 
resuming the battle. 

The contrast between the battle procedures employed by the armour of either 
combatant is marked. The Germans always halted to fire, whereas the Soviets 
did so on occasion, but otherwise fired on the move. The former continually 
changed their firing positions to prevent the enemy gaining a fix on them. The 
account graphically illustrates the degree to which the Tiger (he does not 
mention how the medium panzers fared in this engagement) could withstand 
accurate Soviet fire from 500 metres, and how the T-34 was vulnerable to the 
88mm gun of the heavy panzer at 1,000 metres. Last but not least, the account 
insists on the central role played by the Stukagruppen in support of the infantry 
and in their destruction of Soviet artillery batteries, the majority of which could 
only be attacked from the air as they were emplaced on reverse slopes. The 
Stukas were everywhere. 


It is 1100. Since early morning the infantry has been, attacking supported 
by strong Stuka dive-bombers and ground attack formations. They have 
reached the first Bolshevist position, which is holding up the advance 


after the penetration of the first line enemy barrier. Along the high 
ground to the north-west, there are enemy earth bunkers and trench 
positions dug in echelon. Artillery has been positioned on the reverse 
slope and is shelling our attacking formations. The Stukas continue to 
pour out their deadly loads onto the enemy positions. One enemy battery 
after another is knocked out. In the cornfield behind our tank assembly 
area, an artillery detachment has been emplaced and has taken the enemy 
positions under fire. Our infantry is slowly working its way forward. 
Behind a thin screen of high steppe grass, the soldiers crawl forward and 
break into the Bolshevist trenches and bunkers. 

This is the hour of the tank. Unnoticed we had assembled at the 
bottom of a balka, the Tigers flanked by medium and light companies. 
Our field glasses searched the horizon, groping in the smoke that covers 
the enemy bunkers like a curtain. The leader of our Tiger half company, 
an Obersturmführer from the Rhineland whose calmness ennobles us, 
gives the order to attack. The tank engines begin to howl as we load the 
guns. The heavy tanks slowly roll into the battle zone. At 200 metres, the 
first anti-tank fires at us. With a single round, we blow it up. All was 
quiet for a little while as we rolled over the abandoned enemy trenches. 
We waved to our brave infantrymen from our open hatches as we passed 
them. They were taking a short rest after having just stormed the enemy 
heights. We then moved into the next valley. 


One of the most numerous Russian tanks encountered in the first two days of the offensive in the south of 
the salient was the American M3. It was heartily disliked by its crews. The nickname given to it by Soviet 
tankers — ‘a grave for seven brothers’ — is self-explanatory. 


Enemy infantrymen ran through the corn trying to get away from us 
and reach the village in the next valley. Our machine gunners fired on 
them and forced them to take cover. As both of our machine guns rattled, 
approving shouts of the crew accompanied the aim of the fire. A heavy 
enemy truck was seen in the woods to our right attempting to escape. We 
fired upon it and it burst into flames. A white church with five onion- 
shaped domes could now be seen on the horizon along with the first 
houses of a village. Soviet riflemen could be seen running through the 
gardens trying to reach safety. We fired at them with high explosive 
shells. The mud cottages blew up then burned like torches. 

It was now 1200. The sun was burning hot, so we have opened the 
hatches and are peering at the terrain ahead. We do not receive effective 
fire until an hour later when we see two T-34s stationed on the 
dominating heights to the north. Their first shells land near us. Then a 
number hit our frontal plate and hull, but they do not do us much harm. 
We move forward a little to take up a better firing position. Load, unlock, 


shoot! A hit! We pursue. The first T-34 is burning. Our neighbour has 
destroyed the second, which has also started to burn. After we have 
moved forward another 500 metres, about forty enemy tanks appear on 
the horizon. They advance past the blazing wrecks of the first two we 
have destroyed then stop, shoot, then move forward again, this time 
firing quickly on the move, one shell after another. Again, rounds splatter 
against our frontal plate and hull but do us no harm. We move forward to 
find a better firing position and open fire on the T-34s. The tank battle 
has now begun in earnest. 

Like figures on a chessboard, the two sides face each other on slopes 
1,000 metres apart. Both sides want to sway fate with their shooting. All 
of the Tigers are firing now. The fighting rises to a climax, but the men 
who drive and operate these machines must remain calm. They aim 
quickly, load quickly and respond to orders quickly. We move forward a 
few metres; move to the right then to the left, manoeuvring ourselves 
outside of the enemy’s sights. He however comes into the cross hairs of 
our own and we fire. We count the burning torches of enemy tanks that 
will never fire again on German soldiers. After one hour, twelve T-34s 
are ablaze. The remaining thirty are circling back and forth and firing off 
their shells in a bid to hit us. They shoot well but our armoured plate is 
strong. We no longer wince when a shell hits our tank. We wipe off the 
chipped slivers of paint from our faces, reload, aim and shoot. The battle 
had lasted for four hours. 


The advance of Das Reich ground to a halt in mid afternoon as the panzer 
spearhead, operating in concert with grenadiers of the Deutschland regiment, 
found them faced with extensive minefields blocking their drive on the Soviet 
second line. A few kilometres to the west, the advance of LAH was, however, 
attended by greater success. Driving northward, the spearhead of the division, 
comprising the panzer and panzer grenadier regiments, had stormed the village 
of Bykova by early afternoon. The rolling grassland between the first and second 
Soviet defence lines, although punctuated by hazel and ash copses which had 
been turned into ‘paknests’ by the enemy, provided almost optimum conditions 
for the panzers of the heavy company to employ their 88mm main armament to 
deadly effect. Zhukov was later to recall the central role played by the heavy 
tanks of the SS Panzer Corps in effecting the breach in the Soviet positions 


between the first and second defensive lines: 


In the afternoon, the enemy began a second advance with heavy Tiger 
tanks. This time he succeeded in breaking the resistance of the 52nd 
Guards Rifle Division under the command of Colonel Nekrassov. 


Foremost among the Tiger ‘experten’ at Kursk was Michael Wittman whose 
exploits during the offensive have become an unforgettable chapter in the battle 
story. His first victories of the day occurred when he went to the aid of an 
immobilised Tiger during the advance on the enemy’s second line. 

Wittmann heard a call for help from Untersturmftihrer Wendorff, who was in 
trouble. The Tigers turned on the spot, rolled through a wood and found 
themselves in the rear of the Russian anti-tank guns. Wittmann also saw Soviet 
tanks in a hollow. They were pressing Wendorff’s platoon hard and had set one 
of the Tigers on fire. The Tigers of Loetszh and Hoeflinger engaged the anti-tank 
guns while Wittmann went to the aid of his comrades. Within minutes, he had 
knocked out three T-34s, but his Tiger’s tracks were shot to pieces. By the end 
of the day, Wittmann and his Tiger had knocked out eight enemy tanks and 
destroyed seven anti-tank guns. 

Over the next eight days, the German panzer ace would add another 30 Soviet 
tanks to his tally. In the meantime, Leibstandarte had continued to fight against a 
determined enemy. By mid-afternoon, the leading elements had reached the 
banks of the river Vorskla, and the approaches to the fortified village of 
Yakovlevo — an important anchor point amid the second Soviet defence line — 
lying astride the Orel-Kharkov road. The continuing optimism felt about the 
speed of the Leibstandarte’s advance is seen in the order from headquarters to 
the panzergruppe that it was to penetrate the enemy second line to the east of the 
village, and drive on to the River Psel with a view to reaching it before day’s 
end! The Soviets were rapidly to disabuse German expectations, when the 
leading elements of the division ran into withering fire from extensively fortified 
positions, pakfronts and dug-in armour in and around Yakovlevo. Minefields 
screening the approaches to the village also caused the German advance to stall. 
Heavy fighting was to continue for the rest of the afternoon; at dusk a halt was 
called, although orders from headquarters reiterated an early crossing of the Psel 
as the next day’s objective. 

Amid the ruin of blazing and shattered carcases of Soviet armour marking the 


forward passage of the SS panzers were a growing number whose destruction 
had been secured not by tank guns, but through yet another innovation 
introduced by the Luftwaffe for Zitadelle. Although the twin 37mm cannon- 
armed Junkers Ju-87G had already seen action in trials in the Kuban, it was at 
Kursk that Captain Hans Ulrich Rudel first employed the Stuka in the anti- 
armour role and began an association with the type which would see him amass 
an incredible tally of 519 Soviet tanks by war’s end. Only two experimental 
staffeln were equipped with this variant of the Ju-87 at the time of Zitadelle, one 
being commanded by Rudel and the other operating on Ninth Army’s frontage. 
Having ventured out from beneath their protective umbrella of anti-aircraft guns, 
the groups of counter-attacking Soviet tanks, their medium green camouflage 
contrasting strongly with the faded yellow of the steppe grasses, provided the 
perfect target for the cannon of Rudel’s Ju-87Gs. He led his staffel alongside 
conventionally bomb-armed Stukas of the Immelmann Geschwader in a strike 
against them late on the morning of the 5th. On this first sortie, Rudel destroyed 
four T-34s in this fashion, followed by a further eight by day’s end, whilst 
ranging across the frontage of the panzer corps. 
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Wespe and Hummel SPGs of Grossdeutschland prepare to give artillery fire support to the division’s panzer 
regiment and accompanying 11th Panzer Division as it assaults the Soviet defences in the vicinity of the 
heavily fortified village of Cherkasskoye on 5 July. 


On the right of the Corps, Totenkopf had also found itself grinding through 
the Soviet fortifications manned by the 52nd Guards Division and engaged in 
running battles with enemy armour. But by the late afternoon following heavy 
fighting, Martin Steiger and his colleagues in the panzer regiment led by the 
Tigers of the heavy tank company, had broken the enemy resistance covering the 
second defence line, and having seized the fortified village of Yakhonotovo in a 
coup de main, had then broken through it. However, the Soviet minefields had 
rendered no fewer than five of the 11 Tiger Is that had entered combat 
unserviceable by day’s end. None however was written off, and all were repaired 
and returned to service in the coming days. The onset of darkness found all three 
divisions firmly ensconced some 20 kilometres into the defensive field of Sixth 
Guards Army, with the Leibstandarte seemingly poised to drive through the 
remaining Soviet defences on the morrow. Post-battle analysis of casualty 
figures show that the SS Panzer Corps suffered its highest casualties of the 
offensive on this first day of operations. For the Leibstandarte and Das Reich the 
first day of Zitadelle was the most costly of the offensive. 

Whilst prospects for further exploitation on 6 July looked promising, concern 
was being expressed at Corps headquarters about the seeming inability of Army 
Detachment Kempf’s forces to break free of the dense Soviet defensive system 
to the east of the Donets and drive northward, to provide the all-important flank 
protection to the SS divisions required by Hoth’s offensive plan. Nor was there 
any reserve infantry formation available that could take up the role of flank 
cover for the Corps. The 167th Infantry Division, which had been allocated to 
assist the SS divisions, was still locked in combat on the western flank of the 
Leibstandarte and could not possibly be made available for such duties for some 
days to come. In the face of growing enemy attacks, and the potential threat they 
represented, it would be necessary to allocate Totenkopf to fulfil the role of flank 
guard until other forces could be made available to release the division and 
return it to its primary task. This of course reduced the forces available to the 
Corps to continue the advance in the days ahead. Given the heavy fighting 
during the course of the day, tank losses in 4th Panzer Army were not excessive; 
about 51 tanks dropped out either as total losses or as damaged. This gave Hoth 
just over 953 operational panzers and Assault Guns with which to re-commence 


the assault the following day. 


Army Detachment Kempf 


One of the abiding memories of the night of 4/5 July for the veterans of Army 
Detachment Kempf, drawn up in their jumping-off positions along the western 
bank of the Donets, was the interminable croaking of frogs engaged in their 
mating rituals among the reeds and shallows of the river. The relative calm of 
this rural idyll was, however, forcibly dispelled just before 0230 hours when a 
hurricane of fire descended along the length and breadth of the German frontage 
as the artillery of Shumilov’s 7th Guards Army unleashed its ‘counter artillery 
preparation’. While the barrage rolled across the known German assembly 
positions on the west bank, the sole German bridgehead on the eastern side of 
the river at Mikhailovka, which was already packed with eight infantry 
battalions, came in for especially severe attention. 

On hand at the start of the assault was Clemens Graf Kageneck, commander 
of the Tiger equipped heavy tank battalion 503 (sPz.Abt 503). He was later to 
recall the impression made by the massive scale of the Soviet artillery and rocket 
barrages that erupted as soon as it became clear that German forces were moving 
to cross the river. By virtue of the break-up of his command and allocation of his 
three Tiger companies to serve alongside the panzer divisions, he ‘experienced 
the beginning of Zitadelle more or less as a spectator’ together with with 
members of the battalions headquarters company, who 


... stood on the bank of the Donets in the grey light of dawn on July 5 to 
watch the crossing of our tanks into the bridgehead. The engineers had 
worked feverishly during the night and the bridge was 80% completed. 
Then suddenly, a ‘red sunrise’ arose on the far side as hundreds of 
Stalin’s organs hurled their rockets exactly onto the crossing site. The 
bridge was totally demolished and the engineers, unfortunately, suffered 
heavy losses. Never have I hugged the dirt so tightly as when those 
terrible shells sprayed their thin fragments just above the ground. 


More importantly he recognized the implications of what was a major 
intelligence failure on the part of the Germans: 


The barrage first brought to light the unbelievable defect in the plans that 
had been totally overlooked during the preceding weeks: The enemy 
positions at the southern edge of our bridgehead had to be eliminated 
since those positions gave the enemy perfect observation into our 
location from a distance of about 2 kilometres (we could see the high 
ground). Thus, the attack was delayed at the onset. 


Here is a perfect example of the ability of the Soviets to mass and deploy large 
forces under the very noses of the Germans undetected. Such was the efficacy of 
their camouflage measures and skilful positioning of their defences in this sector 
that they were able to frustrate Kempf’s very critical timetable from the very 
opening of the offensive. As we shall see, this fact was to play the key role in the 
undoing of the German offensive design in the south of the salient. 

This early destruction of the 24-ton bridge linking the northern part of the 
Mikhailovka bridgehead with the west bank by heavy enemy fire threw the 
German plans into confusion. In consequence, elements of 6th Panzer Division 
operating as a kampfgruppe under the command of Knight’s Cross holder Oberst 
Hermann von Oppeln-Bronikowski, found itself unable to cross the Donets. 
Given orders to re-route his formation to employ the bridge serving the southern 
sector of the bridgehead, Bronikowski found himself frustrated once more due to 
traffic snarl-ups on the far bank. A kampfgruppe of 19th Panzer, which had 
already made passage across the river, had run straightaway into extremely 
heavy Soviet resistance. Hampered in its advance by the continuous barrage fire 
directed at the crossing, Kampfgruppe von Biberstein had encountered extremely 
well camouflaged defences carefully screened by heavy, unmapped minefields, 
which seriously impeded movement of his armour. 

The principal and most significant victims of the latter were no less than 13 of 
the 14 Tigers taken into combat on the 5th by the 2nd company of sPz.Abt 503 
attached to 19th Panzer. A scathing post-battle report by the battalion 
commander explained how nine Tigers were lost to mines — some of which were 
German! Not only were the maps issued to the Tiger commanders showing the 
position of enemy minefields inaccurate, they also failed to carry any 
information at all on those laid by the Germans to protect their bridgehead. 
Kageneck also railed against the sloppy mine-clearing that he believed had 
contributed to this situation and led to the reduction of the fighting power of his 
formation over the next three days, which was how long it took to get the mined 


Tigers repaired and back into action. The 1st company attached to 6th Panzer 
Division fared no better. Having crossed by the southern bridge earlier in the 
morning, its advance on the fortified village of Stary Gorod had been brought to 
a halt by heavy Soviet resistance in short order. The upshot of the blunting of 
19th Panzer’s advance was that Kampfgruppe Bronikowski spent the day 
moving ever southward along the west bank in search of a crossing point, and 
did not in consequence enter combat at all on the 5th! 

Bridging problems also accounted for the delay in getting 7th Panzer and its 
supporting Tiger Company into action some seven kilometres to the south of 
Belgorod. The 24-ton bridge the pionere had in place at first light, whilst able to 
carry the Mark III and IV medium panzers, was simply unable to bear the 60-ton 
all-up weight of a fully laden Tiger. The 3rd company of sPz.Abt 503, which 
was at full strength, thus had little choice but to attempt to ford the river near the 
village of Solomino. After Tiger number 321 grounded on the far bank in 
marshy terrain, any subsequent attempt to cross by such means was abandoned, 
with the remaining units of the formation left standing in the opening on the west 
bank, hoping desperately that the second, and 60-ton weight-bearing bridge 
would be completed by the engineers rapidly. 


R03 — a Panzer IVG of the headquarters detachment of Panzer regiment 25/7th Panzer Division of Army 
Detachment Kempf — climbs the muddy eastern bank of the river Donets, having just crossed the river on 
the morning of 5 July. 


This need became ever more urgent as the prolonged and heavy Soviet 
shelling of the crossing point hit home, carrying away the smaller bridge and 
isolating those German panzer and infantry forces already on the eastern bank. 
These in turn came under a sustained barrage. The Tigers provided what fire 
support they could from the west bank, but it was not until after midday that the 
engineers completed the heavy 60-ton bridge and the 3rd company of 503 was 
able to roll over the river and into action. It ran straight into heavy fire from the 
enemy bunkers, machine guns, and anti-tank guns that had stalled the advance of 
the infantry for most of the morning. In common with the Tigers elsewhere in 
the salient, their initial task was one of reducing bunkers with HE, and clearing 
out nests of ‘crash booms’, thus providing cover and succour to the infantry they 
were supporting. 

As elsewhere, the process was a slow grind through extremely heavy 
defences manned by determined and resilient Red Army troopers. By mid- 
afternoon, the Tigers had advanced as far as the fortified village of Razumnoye, 
where they found themselves engaged in a running battle with Soviet armour 
that sortied from a number of copses and collective farms dotted over the rolling 
plain. The vulnerability of the T-34 to the 88mm gun was once again evident, as 
by day’s end the Tigers had disposed of more than 30 of the Soviet tanks. 

Although throughout the course of 5 July the Stukageschwaden had liberally 
supported German forces, nothing could be done to catch up the delay that was 
being imposed on Hoth’s critical timetable by the formidable defences Kempf’s 
forces were encountering. Shumilov’s 7th Guards had turned the whole of the 
eastern bank of the Donets for some ten miles below Belgorod into an 
immensely sophisticated killing ground. 

While by day’s end, Kempf was confident that he would have the bulk of his 
forces across the river early on the 6th, his optimism that the Soviet defences 
would be penetrated quickly thereafter was to be misplaced, as in the following 
days III Panzer Corps struggled hard to break free of them. This was in 
consequence to render the right flank of the successfully advancing SS Panzer 
Corps vulnerable to attack from reserve Soviet armoured formations stationed in 
the vicinity of Korocha; this was the very contingency Kempf’s forces were 
there to prevent. On the first day of Zitadelle the German timetable in the south 


of the salient was out. 
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inth Army’s opening barrage had been in full swing along the whole of its 

frontage for over 40 minutes before the first dense formations of Stukas 
and medium bombers appeared overhead to begin their own contribution to the 
destruction of the Soviets’ first line of defence shortly after 0510 hours. These 
were the first of some 2,088 sorties that Luftflotte 6 would fly during the course 
of the day in support of Ninth Army. Much faith was being vested in the 
effectiveness of this hurricane of fire descending on the Russians by the 
commanders and men serving in the nine infantry divisions that would lead off 
Ninth Army’s assault on the Soviet defences, now huddled deep in their trenches 
awaiting the call to go ‘over the top’. As mentioned earlier, unlike in the south, 
where von Manstein was employing his armour as a massive fist to bludgeon his 
way through the Soviet defences, Model had consciously chosen to withhold his 
mobile formations. The bulk of these lay in reserve behind the front until such 
time as his infantry had prised open the Soviet lines and created the gaps through 
which he could then feed his panzers. The nature of the infantry’s task in the 
face of the strength of the Soviet defences had led him to conclude that such 
openings were unlikely to be created quickly, and for that reason his plan did not 
envisage the large-scale commitment of his armour until dawn on the 6th at the 
earliest. Of his seven available panzer divisions, only the 20th was in the front 
line and earmarked for employment on this first day of the offensive with its 82 
panzers. Although six Assault Gun battalions, two Tiger companies of sPz.Abt 
505, and the Ferdinands and Brummbdren of sPz.Jg Rgt 656 were also on hand, 
Model was unable to exploit a totally unexpected Soviet defensive collapse that 
occurred within hours of the opening of Zitadelle, by moving the bulk of his 


armour forward. This was perhaps to deprive Ninth Army of what may have 
been its only opportunity of achieving a breakthrough on the Central Front. 

The strength of the Soviet defences became apparent to the German infantry 
almost as soon as they left the lanes cleared for them through the minefields by 
the engineers during the night. Not only did they have to cope with an eruption 
of explosions from heavy artillery lying many miles behind the enemy first line; 
a hail of machine gun fire and the detonation of mortar shells also rent the air. 
Furthermore, the fighter umbrella provided by the Luftwaffe to protect the 
ground troops and vulnerable Stuka formations was already proving inadequate 
to deal with the determined efforts of the Red Air Force to impede the German 
advance and intercept the ground support formations. Having suffered no losses 
at the opening of the German offensive to parallel those of the Red Air Force in 
the south of the salient, 16th Air Army was able to deploy ever stronger forces 
throughout the day to contest German air and ground forces with mounting 
success. While Soviet fighter units took on German Fw-190s and attacked the 
Stuka formations, IL-2s assailed the enemy ground formations at low level with 
great effect. 

On the extreme left of Ninth Army’s frontage was deployed the 258th 
Infantry Division, which as part of General Zorn’s XLV1 Panzer Corps had been 
tasked by Model with advancing southward and parallel to the Orel-Kursk 
highway. Its role was to provide flank cover for his primary thrust on the 
Teploye Olkhovatka axis. However, the infantry found all attempts to advance 
farther than the Soviet second trench line in the initial defensive zone defeated 
by the sheer volume and ferocity of the enemy fire. Even though provided with 
heavy fire support from Hummel self-propelled gun batteries and Assault Gun 
battalions, every attempt to carry the Soviet positions beyond this initial inroad 
collapsed amidst withering enemy fire and rapidly escalating casualties. So 
ferociously did the troopers of the Soviet 280th Rifle Division defend their 
positions that their opponents hardly advanced at all during the next five days of 
the offensive, even after Model had markedly strengthened his assault forces by 
releasing von Manteuffel’s armoured group to support their efforts on the 6th. 
The left wing of Ninth Army was stalled in its tracks from day one. 

Nor was fortune smiling on the German forces engaged on the extreme left of 
Ninth Army’s frontage. Although Model had emphasised how important it was 
to rapidly seize and hold the town of MaloArchangelsk, he had found it 
impossible within the constraints of his resources to allocate any panzer 


formations to help General Freissner’s three infantry divisions in this vital task. 
The heart of the offensive power of XXIII Corps was therefore vested in the 78th 
Assault (Sturm) Division, which, while ostensibly an infantry formation, was 
provided with a higher allocation of artillery, Nebelwerfers and 72 supporting 
Assault Guns. Although the sPzJg.Rgt 656 under Oberstleutnant von Jugenfeld 
had been allocated to Harpe’s XLI Panzer Corps, Model had detached sPzJgAbt 
653 under the command of Major Heinrich Steinwachs, and allocated it to the 
78th Division. The German commander was sure that 45 Ferdinand Assault 
Gun/heavy tank destroyers would prove an acceptable substitute for tanks and 
buttress Freissner’s Corps with the heavy mobile firepower necessary to break 
the resistance of the three divisions of the Soviet 18th Guards Rifle Corps 
defending MaloArchangelsk and screening the approaches to the important 
village of Ponyri. 

As on every other sector of the front, the three divisions of Freissner’s Corps 
found themselves moving against an extensively fortified first defence line. The 
same repertoire of assault techniques in the form of direct fire on enemy bunkers 
from supporting Assault Guns, the demolition of bunkers, use of flamethrowers 
and so forth, marked MaloArchangelsk. One by one a succession of fortified 
villages and low hills were assailed and stormed by the Germans, who were 
under almost constant harassing fire from Soviet artillery and frequent air attack 
by Shturmovik. Criss-crossing the sky above the combatants streaked the smoke 
plumes of Katyushas and Nebelwerfer, each adding their own shattering and 
distinctive whine to the howl of plummeting Stukas and the constant rolling 
thunder of enemy barrages in one great cacophony. As on every other sector of 
the salient the Soviet defenders made the Germans pay dearly for every trench, 
bunker and fortified position they captured, with losses in men and material 
mounting as the day wore on. On the 78th Division’s sector, the expected rapid 
passage of the Ferdinands from their start line at Glasunowka was hampered 
from the outset by the extremely deep and very dense minefield protecting the 
approach to hill 257.7, the linchpin of the Soviet first defence line. So heavily 
fortified was this position, with bunkers and dug-in armour, that the Germans 
nicknamed it the ‘Panzer Hill’. This not surprisingly was just one example of the 
great care the Soviets had paid to this section of their line, covering as it did not 
only the approach to Maloarchagelsk, but also the track of the Orel-Kursk 
railway to Ponyri. As one of the possible axes of advance Model could select for 
his primary offensive drive to secure the Olkhovatka heights, Rokossovsky had 


been of the opinion that this would be his preferred route. He had therefore 
prepared his defences along this route assiduously and deployed his reserves on 
this assumption within the framework of his Planning Variant Number Two. 


Two officers wearing forage caps stand nonchalantly by Ferdinand 722 of the 3rd Kompanie of s.Pz Jg.Abt 
654 under the command of Major Noak, prior to moving into combat on the morning of 5 July. 
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July. 


The wailing of the werfers, the sheets of flame accompanying the launch of their rockets and the great arcs 
of smoke that marked their passage over the steppe towards enemy positions were a common sight and 
sound throughout the battle. 


Model, however, believed that in the three specialised Funklenk companies 
allocated to Ninth Army he possessed the means to neutralise minefields even as 
formidable as those blocking the passage of the 78th Infantry Division and 
sPzJgAbt 654. Tasked with blasting three passages through those covering the 
approach to hill 257.7, the first platoon of Pz.Kp (Fkl) 314 edged forward, the 
four StuG III command vehicles overseeing by remote control the operation of 
twelve Sd.Kfz 301 B.IV explosive carriers. Under heavy covering fire from the 
Ferdinands and attached Brummbdren of Stu.Pz.Abt 216 and StuGs of the 177th 
and 244th Assault Gun Brigades, each of the carriers advanced in turn. 


Ferdinand 702, of s.Pz Jg Abt 654 prepares to move into battle on the morning of 5 July. 
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Two of the new Sturmpanzer Brummbdren of St.Pz.Abt 216 attached to Pz.Jg.Abt 656 for the duration of 
the offensive. Their heavy 150mm howitzers gave invaluable support in the battle. They were nicknamed 
‘Stupas’ by the infantry. 


On receipt of a signal from its command vehicle the first B.IV edged forward 
to deposit a 500-kilogram charge on the edge of the minefield and then retired. 
When detonated by remote, a sizeable number of mines in the vicinity also blew 
up, the resulting breach being travelled down by the next B.IV, the process was 
repeated until a lane had been cleared. Even though the work was proceeding in 


a satisfactory fashion, the start of a heavy and prolonged Soviet artillery 
bombardment directly onto the minefield prevented the pionere waiting in the 
lee of the StuGs from moving forward to mark out the cleared lanes with tapes. 
The multiple detonations from the barrage set off large numbers of mines, which 
cumulatively and quickly obliterated any sign of the breaches created by the 
B.IVs. Nor could the drivers of the heavy tank destroyers seek alternative 
guidance across the minefield by following the tracks of the demolition vehicles; 
the ground was too hard for any impressions to be left. When the decision was 
taken to send the Ferdinands forward come what may, a number drove onto 
unswept mines and were disabled with shattered bogies and tracks. Sufficient of 
their number succeeded in traversing the wide field and broke into the defences 
that festooned the ‘Panzer Hill’, accompanied by assault infantry, who 
proceeded to roll up the fortifications and sweep the trenches. Soviet tanks that 
emerged to contest with the Ferdinands were given short shrift when they were 
unfortunate enough to stray within the field of fire of the 88mm L/71, the 
devastating power of the gun reducing T-34s and T-70s to just so much burning 
scrap. 


Left and below left: Ferdinands move into combat on the morning of 5 July. They were priority targets for 
the Russians and were frequently bracketed by heavy artillery barrages. 


Specially configured Panzer IIIs were employed by Panzer-Kompanie (Funklenk) 313 to remotely control 
the Borgward demolition vehicles. This unit went into battle in support of the Ferdinands of s.Pz.Jg.Abt 656 
on the morning of 5 July. 


The German presumption that ‘tank fright’ would play its part in the rapid 
disintegration of the Soviet defensive system had been factored into the 
timetable prior to the offensive, so that when it failed to materialise, it caused 
more than a degree of concern to commanders and troops alike. The toll taken on 
the German armour was such that by day’s end just 12 of the 45 Ferdinands of 
653 were still fit for combat. Many were immobilized because of mine damage, 
although a number of others had also succumbed to direct hits from Soviet heavy 
artillery. A 152mm shell falling onto the upper hull of a Ferdinand was enough 
to cause such a heavily armoured vehicle to be lost. Reflecting later on this first 
day of operations, the commander of the Funklenk unit attached to 653 claimed 
that the performance of his demolition vehicles had been inhibited by the limited 
mobility of the heavy Ferdinands. Their inability to respond quickly to breaches 
in the Soviet lines found the command StuGs and Panzer IIIs of the Funklenk 
units and the B.IVs devoid of protection, and thus highly vulnerable to Soviet 
small and heavy arms fire. 

The vulnerability of these demolition vehicles is well illustrated by an 
incident involving Pz.Kp (Fkl) 313 that was tasked with supporting the 


Ferdinands of sPzJgAbt 654. A number of the B.IVs had driven into an 
uncleared Soviet minefield and had become stranded, whereupon they were 
targeted by Soviet artillery. One of the Borgwards received a direct hit causing a 
massive detonation of its onboard charge, which in turn blew up a further two 
B.IVs and completely shattered an accompanying command Panzer III. Such 
was the power of the explosion that even Ferdinand 623, which was some 
distance away, was damaged. 


A direct hit on one of the advancing BIVs detonated the onboard demolition charge, resulting in its 
destruction and that of its command Panzer III, numbered F23. The superstructure of the tank was lifted 
completely off its hull by the force of the explosion. 


The same explosion also damaged Ferdinand 623. 


The mixed fortunes of the Funklenk companies on the opening day of 
Zitadelle was commented upon by Major Reinel, who was candid enough to 
admit that the effectiveness of his particular unit had been degraded by the sheer 


ferocity of the Soviet defence and to his lack of reserve machines. 
Notwithstanding the limitations of the Ferdinands, there were simply not enough 
of the Funklenk units available to the Germans to enable them to deal properly 
with the vast Soviet minefields and prevent the losses in armour they were so 
desperate to avoid. 

Matters were however unfolding more favourably along the section of Ninth 
Army’s front embraced by 20th Panzer Division on the left, in the vicinity of 
Wech-Tagino through to the Orel-Kursk railway, which marked the boundary 
between Harpe’s XLI Corps and Freissner’s Corps. It was along this six-mile 
frontage that Model had decided to concentrate and unleash his schwerpunkt in 
his bid to crack the Soviet defences, capture the vital settlements of Teploye and 
Olkhovatka, and thereafter break through to Kursk. Once more, the infantry took 
the lead following the end of the preliminary aerial and artillery bombardment. 
Driving forward against, and into, the first defensive line of the Soviet 13th 
Army, were the 6th, 86th and 292nd Infantry Divisions supported by Assault 
Guns and other self-propelled weapons. The process was again slowed by the 
huge minefields. These extended even into the rye and clover fields, as many of 
the German landser discovered to their cost when they attempted to find cover 
from the winnowing hail of machine-gun and artillery fire being laid down by 
the defenders and became victims of anti-personnel mines that had been sown in 
such profusion, along with the crops, during the spring. Nevertheless, by 0800 
hours, the penetration of the defences manned by the Soviet 15th Rifle Division 
was sufficiently promising for General Grossman, commander of 6th Infantry 
Division, to order sPz.Abt 505, which was temporarily seconded to his 
command, to move forward from their overnight assembly position in the 
orchards around the collective farm at Wesselyi Posselok. 

After weeks of rigorous training, Major Sauvant had worked his two Tiger 
companies up into a high pitch of combat readiness. Although the 3rd company 
was absent for the start of the offensive, being at that moment in transit to Orel 
having left Paderborn in Germany some days before, it was expected to arrive in 
time to lend its firepower to the battle within the next few days. In the meantime, 
the two companies of Tigers operating in concert meant that 505 constituted the 
largest single unit formation of these heavy panzers committed to action on 5 
July. Gunning their engines, the very distinctive howl of the Tiger’s 600 hp 
Maybach engines could be heard even above the pervading rumble of Soviet 
heavy artillery. As the order for ‘Panzers Marsch’ crackled across the radio net, 


Sauvant led his 26 Tigers forward, each passing between the white tapes that 
delineated the outer edges of the lanes across the minefields, cleared at such cost 
by the pionere just a few hours before. Attached to the Tiger battalion was 2nd 
company of Funklenk Company 312 under the command of Oberleutnant Nolte 
with three command StuG IIIs and twelve Borgward B.IV demolition vehicles. 
Three of the B.IVs were deployed at all times in front of the advancing Tigers of 
the 1st company in order to locate and, where necessary, destroy enemy 
minefields and fortifications. 


Employing StuG IIIs as command vehicles for their BIV demolition vehicles, Panzer-Kompanie (Funklenk) 
312 was placed under the command of Panzer Brigade 21. This was a unit comprising the Tigers of 
s.Pz.Abt 505, 20th Panzer Division and 6th Infantry Division. 


Rapid interrogation of prisoners secured during the advance had yielded the 
information that the preliminary German bombardment had caused unexpectedly 
heavy losses among the Soviet troops operating the defences covering the 
junction between the 15th and 81st Rifle Divisions. Seizing on this valuable 
piece of intelligence, Grossman now ordered a further pounding of this section 
of the Soviet line and additional Stuka bombardment to unsettle the already 
unnerved enemy, then ordered the immediate advance of the Tigers to exploit 
the situation. Passing through the forward infantry screen of the 58th Grenadier 
Regiment, which was deployed amidst the ruins of the village of Novy Chutor, 
the heavy panzers traversed the shallow river Oka, and thence thrust southward 
towards the settlements of Podolyan and Butyrki and into the exposed flank of 


the 676th Rifle Regiment. 

Fanning out across the vast fields of yellow rye that carpeted the rolling hills 
between the Oka and the settlement of Yasnaya Polyana, the Tigers found 
themselves assailed almost from the outset by large numbers of Soviet tanks. 
Realising the potential danger represented by the Tigers, the T-34s threw 
themselves against the screen of oncoming heavy panzers in a desperate bid to 
halt their advance. Their efforts were to no avail as each of the Tigers came to a 
halt, their turrets turning to line up on the approaching enemy, the crews within 
calmly registering the closing distance of the onrushing Soviet armour. 
Exploiting to the full the superior range and firepower of their main armament, 
the heavy panzers now proceeded to break this charge, and each of the 
successive Soviet assaults directed at them, in a running tank battle that stretched 
over the next three hours. By the time the first Tigers and their supporting 
infantry stormed the village of Butyrki shortly after midday, completely 
dislocating the positions of the 15th Rifle Division, no fewer than 42 T-34s lay 
gutted and burning along their line of march. The fate of the under-gunned T-34s 
in the face of the German heavy panzers in this, and other encounters, would 
force Rokossovsky to order a hurried change in the tactical employment of his 
medium tanks in the days ahead. Following into the breach generated by the 
Tigers advanced the Mark IIIs and IVs of the 20th Panzer, and by midday, it too 
had driven through the enemy positions and having engaged Soviet armour 
pulling back from Bobrik, secured the village of Podoljan. 

The Tigers were not the only machines to succeed in breaking through the 
Soviet first line. Attached to, and following in the wake of the initial advance of 
the 86th and 292nd Infantry Divisions came the Ferdinand companies of 
sPzJgAbt 654 under the command of Hauptmann Noak. Having breached the 
minefields in front of the Soviet trench lines with the assistance of the 
demolition vehicles of the attached Panzer II-equipped Funklenk Company 313, 
the Ferdinand battalion had thrust rapidly through the first line of enemy 
positions. The very heavy frontal armour rendered the Porsche-designed 
machines invulnerable to the hail of 76.2mm fire thrown at them from large 
numbers of anti-tank guns in their paknests and they were thus able to execute 
their designated role as armoured battering rams. Even so, the success of the 
heavy tank destroyers was more apparent than real, as the infantry following on 
now found to their cost. While numerous Soviet anti-tank positions had been 
destroyed by the Ferdinands and supporting Assault Guns, far from panicking, 


large numbers of enemy infantry simply responded as they had been trained and 
went to ground once the German armour began its assault. Huddled deep within 
their trenches, they let the steel behemoths pass over their heads and drive 
further into their own lines, before re-emerging to gun down the infantry 
following up. Other groups, specially trained in the tank-killing role, now took 
advantage of the lack of infantry support and defensive secondary armament on 
the Ferdinands and ventured forth to use their Molotov cocktails and demolition 
charges. 

In the face of such audacity, the Ferdinand crews had to employ their main 
armament in a bid to ward off these hunter-killer teams, thus prompting 
Guderian’s oft-quoted and derogatory observation that this was akin to ‘shooting 
quail with cannons’. Wasting valuable 88mm ammunition in this fashion quickly 
reduced the small stock of 42 shells carried on board, which even without this 
‘misuse’ made the re-supply of the Ferdinands under fire so frequent and 
difficult. Some resorted to using their stowed MG-42 to fire down the barrel of 
the main armament in a bid to provide themselves with a measure of self- 
defence. While a number of Ferdinands were knocked out by by the tank-killing 
teams and by the mines that infested the whole area, the van of 654 had 
nevertheless captured the village of Alexsandrovka and linked up with troops in 
Butyrki by midday. However, follow-on German forces now discovered that far 
from advancing across territory emptied of the enemy, they were encountering 
large numbers of Soviet troops emerging from their by-passed trench lines, 
offering ferocious resistance and inflicting heavy losses. (This would be a 
common experience for German troops on both faces of the salient throughout 
the battle.) Assault gun formations were ordered to move back and give support 
to infantry units involved in desperate fire-fights. Nonetheless, by early 
afternoon the Germans had succeeded in effecting a significant breach of some 
three miles into 13th Army’s initial defensive field, albeit along a frontage of 
barely four miles. 


A knocked-out T-34/76. The distinctive shape of the cast turret marks it as having been cast by the 
Uralmash plant in Sverdlovsk. These were then supplied to tank plants for placing on the chassis. 


Major Noak, the commander of Ferdinand battalion 654 was severely wounded during the course of the 
battle on the 5th. He is seen here being lifted out of his Ferdinand and lowered onto the rear deck of a 
Panzer III called up to take him to the rear. This evacuation was carried out amidst very heavy fighting 


These Panzer IIIs belonging to the 2nd (Vienna) Panzer Division were abandoned on the approaches to the 
village of Ponyri, the scene of some of the heaviest fighting in the north. 


Whether or not the availability of strong German mobile reserves moving into 
action immediately to exploit this situation would have led to a complete 


unravelling of the Soviet defensive system, as was later asserted by General 
Grossman, is a moot point. It was certainly his perception as the commander on 
the spot that the rapid advance of the Tigers and Ferdinands and their successful 
breaching of the first enemy defensive line, had offered a completely unforeseen 
opportunity to the Germans to realise a major breakthrough on Model’s chosen 
offensive axis. 


Far ahead of the division lay a massif [the Olkhovatka heights] on which 
we could see movement by the Russians. If the tanks had rolled through 
then, we would perhaps have reached the objective of Kursk, because the 
enemy was completely surprised and weak. Valuable time was lost which 
the enemy used to rush in his reserves. 


The four panzer and one panzer grenadier divisions necessary to achieve the 
breakthough still lay in their assembly positions some miles to the rear. Such 
opportunities on any battlefield are fleeting, and have to be seized. The German 
failure to do so, and the subsequent vigorous Soviet reaction to the incursion as 
it stood, meant the chance would not come again. Here is the proof that Model’s 
chosen strategy of initially wearing down the Soviet defences before committing 
his armour was an error, and that only by employing the approach adopted by 
von Manstein could Ninth Army have achieved greater results. Though whether 
this would have translated into anything more than just a deeper penetration of 
the Soviet defences, a fundamental breakthrough, is still debatable. Far from 
having breached the main Soviet line as they had initially thought, it was only at 
the end of Day Two that the Germans would find themselves encountering the 
deepest and strongest section of Rokossovsky’s defences between Ssaborowka 
and the Olkhovatka heights. All further combat in the days ahead would find 
Model’s formations enmeshed within this second line and suffering severe losses 
in men and machines as they tried desperately to break free of it. 

By midday the ‘fog of war’ enveloping the battlefield had dissipated 
sufficiently for Rokossovsky to be confident that he at last knew Model’s true 
intentions. His original assumption that the main German blow would be 
directed along the Orel-Kursk railway towards Ponyri was wrong. Rather, Model 
was directing his primary thrust along a line some kilometres to the west, and 
towards Teploye and Olkhovatka. The strength, sophistication and depth of the 
defences along this axis were, however, as great as those along the railway. 


Rokossovsky now needed to recast his plans to take account of the unexpectedly 
rapid German breakthrough along this axis. The Central Front commander still 
remained optimistic that the vast network of defences in the second line would 
bleed white the German offensive in the days to come. Even when, by early 
evening, further enemy advances had seen 20th Panzer cross the Ssopa stream to 
the south of Ssaborowka, sPz.Abt 505 reach Ssnowa, and the Ferdinands of 
sPz.Abt 654 support the start of the assault by 292nd Infantry Division on the 
northern edge of the fortified village of Ponyri 1. 

In spite of the initial German success, Rokossovsky knew from the 
intelligence reports flooding into his command bunker that many of the panzer 
divisions known to be available to Model had not yet appeared on the battlefield. 
He had to assume they would be committed within the next day or so along the 
main thrust line. To blunt the existing German thrust, and thereafter contest the 
appearance of these fresh mobile formations, Rokossovsky issued new orders to 
the commander of 2nd Tank Army. General Rodin was instructed to tear up his 
existing movement schedules for the late afternoon and evening of the fifth, and 
generate new ones. These would see 2nd Army’s three armoured corps move 
northward and deploy to screen the approaches to Teploye, Olkhovatka and 
Ponyri, instead of eastward to cover just the environs of Ponyri as originally 
planned. This was no mean task for Rodin, considering the very large forces 
involved. His 600 tanks, five or six hundred guns and mortars, and nearly fifty 
thousand men were required to move from their present assembly areas to the 
south of Olkhovatka at Fatezh, deploy amid the second defence line, and be 
ready for action by first light on 6 July. Rokossovsky further strengthened 13th 
Army by ordering 17th Guards Rifle Corps to deploy in the rear of its second 
defensive line. More reinforcement included the deployment of the 18th Guards 
Rifle Corps to bolster Soviet defences covering the sector MaloArchangelsk 
through to the railway line. Rokossovsky had little doubt that the next day would 
see an utterly committed attempt by the Germans to break through on this sector 
in order to capture Ponyri and thereafter thrust southeast towards Olkhovatka, in 
an attempt to outflank the Soviet defensive system on the heights. 
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TUESDAY 6 JULY — ARMY GROUP SOUTH 


II SS Panzer and 48th Panzer Corps 


he resumption of the advance of II SS Panzer Corps began at first light 

against a backdrop of artillery flashes lighting up the northern and eastern 
horizon as the Soviets unleashed their opening barrage against the leading 
German formations. The next three days would not witness a repetition of the 
(relatively) speedy passage achieved on the first day of the offensive. Rather, it 
would be a slow and bloody grind through successive Soviet lines of trenches 
and bunkers and frequent and heavy tank battles, as Vatutin’s forces fought 
desperately to prevent 4th Panzer Army, as the Russians thought was their aim, 
from penetrating the entirety of their second zone of defences and crossing the 
river Psel. The Soviets had to prevent the Germans at all costs from breaking out 
into the open country beyond the river, with its promise of the freedom of 
manoeuvre, wherein lay the key to the enemy design to destroy the salient. 

The decided stiffening of Soviet resistance encountered by the Germans on 6 
July had resulted from Vatutin’s decision of the previous evening to order 1st 
Tank Army, with its 525 T-34s, 109 T-70s, self-propelled guns, supporting 
artillery and rocket units, forward to deploy along the line running from the 
villages of Melovoe, eastward through Syrtsevo, and on to Iakovlevo. Here they 
were to insert themselves alongside the forces of 6th Guards Army amid its 
second defence line. Vatutin subordinated the 190 tanks of Kravchenko’s 5th 
Guards Tank Corps to cover Katukov’s left flank. He wasn’t finished. Vatutin 
now ordered Burdeiny’s 2nd Guards Tank Corps forward to occupy positions 
near Gostishchevo to the east of the Lipovyi Donets. This would place it, before 
long, dangerously poised to assail the extending right flank of the advancing SS 
Panzer Corps. Only a few hours separated this decision from his earlier order to 


Katukov to prepare three tank and one mechanised corps for a counterattack on 
the following day towards Tomorovka and Belgorod. The rapidity with which 
this order had been rescinded, to be replaced by an altogether more conservative 
and wholly defensive deployment of 1st Tank Army, is the measure of how 
unexpected had been the success of Hausser’s three divisions in driving into 
Chistyakov’s defensive field. 

As on the Central Front, a large number of T-34s and the few KVs were dug 
in to specifically reduce their vulnerability to the heavy panzers and bolster the 
fixed defences. According to a number of Soviet accounts of the battle, the 
decision to do this was arrived at only after some heated debate among the 
military leadership. In post-war accounts, Khrushchev was portrayed as having 
argued with the Supreme Commander and his Deputy, insisting that these tanks 
be utilised in this fashion. Given what we know of Stalin and Zhukov, their 
acquiescence seems unlikely, lending credence to the view that the whole 
exchange may have been a fabrication. Indeed, as the account was written in the 
early sixties, when Khrushchev was First Secretary, we ought perhaps to see it as 
an example of the Soviet propensity to employ history to serve the political ends 
of the incumbent leadership. Casting indirect aspersions on the military 
judgement of Stalin and Zhukov, when the former had, in any case, already been 
denounced and the latter cast into the ‘political wilderness’, served enhance 
Khrushchev’s reputation, which was no doubt the primary purpose. 

Nonetheless, it is clear that much of 1st Tank Army’s armour was dug in. 
Zhukov was later to comment that employing so many of Katukov’s tanks in this 
fashion contributed directly to the subsequent success of the SS Panzer Corps, 
fixing Soviet armour that would have proven more elusive and effective had it 
been mobile. If there was any substance at all to this ‘disagreement’, one must 
suppose that many of the emplacements employed by Katukov’s tanks had been 
constructed long before the night of 5/6 July. Indeed, German accounts of the 
Soviet defences at Kursk mention empty sunken emplacements to accommodate 
tanks prior to the battle. Many of these however, were not actually used during 
it. Pictures of the Soviet defences in the path of 4th Panzer Army had identified 
at least 80 dug-in tanks even before the launch of Zitadelle. It would seem that 
Khrushchev had seen fit to make political capital out of a standard Soviet 
military procedure to provide hull-down positions for tanks to be employed as 
fixed defences should the need arise, as indeed it did on the Voronezh Front. 

This massive injection of armoured might, amounting to just over 1000 tanks 


and self-propelled guns, served to increase the artillery and anti-tank weaponry 
in Chistyakov’s defensive field by some 80 per cent. Vatutin’s subsequent 
decision to further augment 6th Guards by committing the 2nd and 5th Guards 
Tank Corps from his reserve echelon less than 12 hours after the start of the 
German offensive, suggests he had been quite unnerved by the unexpected 
rapidity of the enemy advance. In allocating a further rifle division from his 
single remaining reserve corps to serve alongside the aforementioned two 
Guards armoured formations to screen the approaches to Prokhorovka, he had 
stripped his Front of any means by which to resist 4th Panzer Army, should this 
massive reinforcement of 6th Guards not prove adequate to the task. 

If this happened, the Soviets would have no recourse but to draw on the 
substantial assets allocated to the Steppe Reserve to blunt Hoth’s panzers; 
although in part this process had already begun. On the evening of the previous 
day, Stalin and Zhukov had already agreed to detach 27th Army from Konev’s 
jurisdiction to answer a request for reinforcements to bolster the Central Front. 
General Trofimenko had barely time to absorb this order and begin moving his 
army westward from the vicinity of Yelets, when, just before midnight, he 
received new orders diverting his command southward to reinforce the Voronezh 
Front instead. His army’s passage, by a somewhat convoluted route towards the 
southern battlefield, would see it deployed, by 14 July, as part of the defences 
covering Kursk itself. It was the continuing success of 4th Panzer Army, in 
biting so destructively into Sixth Guards’ defensive field on 6 July, in spite of 
the strong reinforcement provided by 1st Tank Army, that was to set in motion 
before the day’s end a chain of events that would lead within the week to the 
clash of two immense armoured forces in one of greatest tank clashes in history. 
Katukov later recalled how the fighting unfolded in the early hours of the 6th: 


Toward morning, the enemy succeeded in pushing back the 2nd, 67th 
and 71st Rifle Divisions. However, he did not suspect that our well- 
camouflaged tanks were waiting for him. As we later learned from 
prisoners, we had managed to move our tanks forward unnoticed into the 
combat formations of Sixth Guards Army. At 0300, the enemy resumed 
his attack on Sixth Army ... An endless stream of aircraft hung in the 
sky. 


Although having lost some 15 tanks and Assault Guns in action the previous 


day, the three divisions of the SS Panzer Corps were thus fielding the greater 
number of the tanks and other AFVs with which they had begun the battle. 
Advancing along a narrow frontage of barely ten kilometres, and contained by 
the rivers Vorskla and Lipovyi Donets, the Leibstandarte and Das Reich bit hard 
into the Soviet defences. Objectives were once more defined in unit orders by 
the need to secure a succession of fortified heights. By 0730 hours, panzers and 
infantry of the Leibstandarte were assaulting Hill 243.2 and other positions held 
by the Soviet 1st Guards Armoured Brigade and 51st Guards Rifle Division to 
the east of Yakovlevo, in a bid to outflank the heavily fortified village. The 
fighting was extremely fierce, with the Germans committing large quantities of 
armour to force the issue. 


S21 — a Tiger 1 of the 2nd platoon of the heavy panzer company of Das Reich — moves forward to engage 
the enemy. The commander has his hatch open so that he can observe the battle. 


Katukov described how the tanks, Assault Guns and other AFVs of the 
Leibstandarte: 


... advanced in four columns marching across the Chapayev-Shepelovka 
area. Here, however, the Fascists were subjected to the artillery fire of 
the VIth Armoured Corps, the 86th Independent Armoured Brigade and 
the 59th Independent Armoured Regiment. 


Some kilometres to the southeast elements of Das Reich found themselves 
involved in a ferocious battle with Soviet troops defending Hill 243, which was 
itself the key to the fortified village of Luchki 1. The Tiger company engaged a 


strong contingent of T-34s, knocking out twelve. However, the commander of 
the 6th Panzer Company, Untersturmmftihrer Worthmann, was killed when his 
vehicle was hit by fire from a pakfront. 

The Leibstandarte had effected a breakthrough and secured their initial 
objective by mid-morning, having breached the line held by the 51st Guards 
Rifle Division. It then swung westward to assail hill 230.5 to the north of 
Yakovlevo. However, the Der Fiihrer regiment of Das Reich found itself unable 
to push forward in the face of heavy enemy artillery and machine gun fire, 
minefields and emplaced tanks defending Hill 243. For two hours, the 1st and 
2nd battalions were pinned down by a fusillade of Soviet fire. At 1100 hours, a 
hurried concentration of the divisional towed artillery, augmented by Wespe, 
Grille and Hummel SP guns, werfer batteries, medium bombers and Stukas, 
unleashed a ninety-minute deluge of steel and explosive on the defending troops 
of the 52nd and 67th Guards Rifle Divisions. Behind this barrage, the SS 
troopers advanced and stormed the trench lines and bunkers. The commander of 
1st Tank Army graphically described the battle at this moment: 


Although it was noon, it seemed like twilight with the dust and smoke 
hiding the sky. Plane engines screamed as machine gun bursts of fire 
rattled. Our fighter planes tried to drive the enemy bombers back and 
prevent them from dropping their fatal loads on our positions. Our 
observation post was only four kilometres from the forward line but we 
were not able to see what was happening in front because a sea of fire 
and smoke cut off our sight. 


Aided by the divisional Assault Guns, the Tigers of the heavy company and the 
medium panzers, Das Reich now pushed rapidly through the gap created by its 
infantry, forcing the defending Soviet formations to fall back onto positions now 
occupied by elements of 1st Tank Army. By midday, Luchki had been stormed 
and Yakovlevo taken by the Leibstandarte. In the meantime, Totenkopf had 
needed to allocate a sizeable number of tanks and grenadiers to protect the 
extending eastern flank of the Panzer Corps, which was now assailed by a 
succession of attacks from the 2nd Guards Tank Corps in concert with the 96th 
Tank Brigade. Those other elements of the division still able to maintain the 
advance, penetrated the Soviet defence line and pushed on beyond Yakhontovo. 
With the Tiger company to the fore, and the medium panzers following in their 


wake, the armour gave covering fire to the pionere and grenadiers, who 
methodically penetrated the minefields and bunker positions of the second 
defence line. By the time darkness fell, the leading elements of the division had 
cut the Kursk-Belgorod railway line. The breach in the Soviet line thus 
encompassed the frontage of these three SS divisions, with less than 20 
kilometres now separating the German spearheads from the southern bend of the 
Psel. 


Two Das Reich Tigers and an Assault Gun carrying a large number of infantry advance over the steppe. 


Even so, Hausser was concerned. The series of heavy armoured assaults by 
Burdeiny’s 2nd Guards Tank Corps thrusting across the Lipovy Donets, and 
directed against the SS Panzer Corp’s extending eastern flank, was being 
weathered by the combined effort of mobile detachments from Totenkopf and the 
Luftwaffe. Nevertheless, this struggle was the first exemplar of a growing 
problem for the Germans that would prove decisive in shaping the outcome of 
the battle in the south of the salient in the coming days. For Hausser was now 
obliged to leave these detached elements of Totenkopf in place to defend his 
eastern flank in the absence of the infantry formation that would normally 
shoulder that responsibility. Thus, as early as the second day of the offensive, the 
lack of infantry divisions was forcing the Germans into employing vital mobile 
elements in a secondary role, depleting the striking power of the armoured 
schwerpunkt directed frontally at Oboyan. Hoth had allocated 167th Infantry 
Division the role of flank guard for the SS Panzer Corps, but as of 6 July this 
formation was unavailable, as it was still heavily engaged supporting 11th 


Panzer Division some miles to the west. It would be another three days before 
the 167th would arrive and take up position, thereby finally enabling the 
‘Death’s Head’ troops to re-join the main body of the division. Not that this in 
itself would solve the growing problem of flank protection for the SS Panzer 
Corps or 4th Panzer Army as a whole. Increasingly heavy Soviet pressure 
building on the respective wings forced both von Knobelsdorff and Hausser to 
detach more and more forces to address the need for flank protection, even as the 
German frontal assault ground its way further north. Not only did this serve to 
reduce the power of the offensive main body. It would actually lead to a 
temporary stop in the German drive on Oboyan, as von Knobelsdoff was forced 
to direct the bulk of his forces westward, to defeat the enemy threat to his left 
flank before resuming the drive on Kursk. 

Progress on 48th Panzer Corps’ frontage involved very heavy fighting as its 
formations became embroiled in the strongly fortified enemy second defensive 
zone. As with the SS Panzer Corps, the advance had resumed mid-morning 
following a heavy 90-minute preparatory artillery and werfer barrage on the 
forward Soviet positions. Overhead flew the inevitable squadrons of Stukas, 
operating in close attendance on the advancing panzers, their sirens wailing as 
they plunged earthward to deposit their bomb loads on enemy positions. 
However, the strain was already beginning to tell. Throughout the day, an 
overstretched Luftflotte 4 found itself unable to fulfil the almost constant 
requests from the two panzer corps for close air support. Unlike on 5 July, when 
such sorties had operated in a sky dominated by the Luftwaffe, German ground 
units were finding themselves subjected to increasingly heavy and persistent 
attacks from the Red Air Force. Soviet reinforcements were flowing in to replace 
the losses incurred in the opening phase of the German offensive. Shturmovik 
and Pe-2 light bombers, given protective cover by flights of La 5s, Yaks and 
Kobras, roared low over the battlefield, strafing and dropping their bombs on 
attacking German infantry and armoured formations. To begin with such attacks 
were delivered by just eight aircraft, but by day’s end on 6 July, large formations 
of up to forty Il-2s would target German units that had been brought to a slow 
crawl, and even to a halt, by the depth of the defensive system. 


Grenadiers from SS Totenkopf advance across the Russian steppe. Those in the foreground are a mortar 
team. Other grenadiers are hitching a ride on an Assault Gun. By this date, Totenkopf had acquired the role 
of flank guard to the Leibstandarte and Das Reich in their drive on the Psel. 


Mobile German flak formations, employing 20mm and 37mm weapons 
mounted on one-, five-and eight-ton half-tracks supporting the advancing 
armour, were engaged continuously throughout the day, firing off prodigious 
quantities of ammunition which required frequent re-supply from the rear. Even 
with the greater number of Soviet aircraft in the air over the battlefield, the 
second day of the offensive would not witness a repeat of the heavy claims made 
by the Jagdflieger on the first. By nightfall Dessloch was keenly aware of the 
resurgence of Soviet air power and of the inability of his formations to answer 
the demands for constant air support from both the 48th Panzer and SS Panzer 
Corps. And the anticipated shortfall in his stock of POL was already beginning 
to make itself felt. This was bound to have an impact on the frequency of sorties 
by his aircraft in the days to come. 

In the centre of 48th Panzer Corps’ line, the bulk of Grossdeutschland armour 
had been held fast in the sodden earth due to the persistence of groundwater that 
had not evaporated from the previous day’s heavy rainfall. The little that could 
move supported the attack by the divisional fusilier regiment against the fortified 


villages of Kalesnoje and Luchanino. A second thrust by the panzer grenadier 
regiment was mounted with armour support to capture the fortified hills at Point 
Numbers 237.7, and 241.1. Lying to the south of Dubrova, and to the north of 
Cherkasskoye, these lay directly along the line of advance to the key village of 
Syrtsevo. Blocking the German advance were the tanks of the 1st and 3rd 
Mechanized Brigades of Krivoshein’s 3rd Mechanized Corps. Many of these had 
been dug-in overnight, after the formation’s arrival on the battlefield late on the 
previous evening. Operating alongside were infantry from the 90th Guards Rifle 
Division and the remnants of the 67th Guards Rifle Division that had fought so 
hard at Cherkasskoye the previous day. The units of the 3rd Mechanised Corps 
blocking the Grossdeutschland advance held their ground with great tenacity. 
The fighting along this axis was especially heavy, with the advancing German 
forces brought under a storm of constant artillery and Katyusha fire. Progress 
was slow and fitful. The combat was vividly described in the divisional history: 


... a heavy tank battle developed in the broad cornfields and flat terrain 
there against the Bolsheviks grimly defending their second line of 
resistance. Earth bunkers, deep positions with built in flame-throwers, 
and especially well dug-in T-34s, excellently camouflaged, made the 
advance extremely difficult. German losses mounted, especially among 
the panzers. The infantry fought their way grimly through the in-depth 
defensive zone, trying to clear the way for the panzers. Finally, that 
evening the brave panzer grenadiers of 1 Battalion under Major Remer 
was able to advance by Dubrova and take Hill 247.2 where they dug in. 
The 1st Battalion, Panzer Grenadier Regiment and the panzers of the 
Strachwitz Group set up a hedgehog defensive position. Overall, 
however, it appeared that the breakthrough had not yet succeeded: 
instead, the attackers were still sitting in the midst of the enemy 
defensive zone. 


The day had been costly for Grossdeutschland in lost panzers. Although the 
division had been able to feed more armour into the battle on 6 July as the day 
progressed and the ground dried out under a very hot sun, losses began to mount. 
The Assault Gun battalion was heavily engaged in support of the attack on the 
hamlet of Jarki. In common with panzers employed by other units, the mobile 
formations of Grossdeutschland had, as the above account makes clear, found 


themselves enmeshed amidst very strong fixed defences. Tanks and Assault 
Guns had blundered into unmarked minefields, and casualties among the 
accompanying engineer detachments began to rise alarmingly as the pionere 
were constantly being called forward to clear them. Only near Luchanino, which 
had been stormed towards the end of the day, was Grossdeutschland able to 
effect any penetration of the second defensive line. Advance beyond that point 
was impossible in the face of Soviet resistance. Indeed, the fusilier regiment that 
had achieved the advance found itself isolated within a small salient projecting 
beyond the second line of defences and wase being subjected to heavy artillery, 
air and infantry attacks throughout the night of 6/7 July, as the Soviets did their 
utmost to wipe out this German penetration. 
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Soviet infantry pulling a Maxim machine gun move forward to reinforce a strong point in the face of the 
German advance. This was a scene repeated many times all over the salient. 


Left and below left: These two low angle shots give a graphic impression of schurzen-equipped Assault 
guns supporting infantry as they move across the flower-bedecked steppe. Ninth Army — 6 July. 


On the left and right flanks of Grossdeutschland, 11th Panzer and 3rd Panzer 
had also found themselves involved in very heavy fighting, which had seen 
losses among their Panzer III and IVs mount throughout the day. 11th Panzer 
had battered its way forward from its overnight position to the east of 
Cherkasskoye, to wind up by dusk having taken the village of Olkhovka in co- 
operation with the 167th Infantry Division. 

With the onset of darkness, its leading elements were drawn up in front of, 


and in some cases, amidst, the Soviet second line of defence. By day’s end, the 
leading elements of 3rd Panzer had reached the southern banks of the river Pena, 
but had been frustrated in their attempts to ford the shallow river by the swamp- 
like conditions of the far bank. Whilst von Knobelsdorff viewed the slow, 
steady, but costly progress of his divisions with concern, mindful that Hoth had 
anticipated that the Psel would already have been reached by the 6th, he and his 
staff nevertheless remained convinced that this objective would be reached, 
albeit some days later than originally planned. There was a strong expectation 
that the next day would see similar success in penetrating the Soviet second 
defence line that had attended the efforts of the SS Panzer Corps during the 
course of the day. 

For the Leibstandarte and Das Reich, the late afternoon and early evening had 
witnessed a series of extremely fierce running battles with Soviet armour, as 
Katukov’s mobile units sortied out of their defensive positions to contest the 
advance of these two formations towards the village of Teterevino. While the T- 
34s, KV-1s and M3s once more suffered at the hands of the long rifles of the 
Tigers, it is also clear that panzer losses in the SS Panzer Corps had risen during 
the course of the day. The Soviet news agency on 6 July attempted to convey 
some impression of the scale of the fighting on both faces of the salient, focusing 
its account naturally on the destruction of large numbers of the German heavy 
panzers as indicative of the success the Red Army in holding the German drive. 
Seen by the Soviets as the very symbol of the German effort, it described in an 
article entitled “The Tigers are Burning’, how the 


. anti-tank defences concentrated its fire on the backbone of the 
German offensive thrust, the Tiger formations, which suffered heavy 
losses. At least 250 of these big tanks burned out on the battlefield on the 
first day. 


A Panzer IIM — 222 — of an army tank division shows that not even all late-production machines of this 
type received the schurzen armour before the beginning of the offensive. 


Panzer IIIs and IVs of Das Reich push forward into the enemy hinterland. Weaving in between the tanks are 
motorcyclists from the reconnaissance battalion. 


Soviet troops await the order to move forward to their positions. They are liberally equipped with anti-tank 
rifles, heavy and light machine guns. Many wear their great coats slung over their shoulders and around 
their waists — a common habit among Russian infantry. 


Even allowing for the usual propaganda exaggeration, this figure exceeds by a 
substantial margin the total number of Tigers employed at Kursk between 5 and 
17 July. Furthermore, total losses of this machine between those dates amounted 
to just thirteen, with losses for the type in all theatres during July (i.e. post-Kursk 
defensive fighting, and operations by the Hermann Goring division in Sicily) 
totalling 33. 

One explanation for the Soviet claims may lie in the probable mis- 
identification of the schurzen-protected Mark IVs for Tigers. Certainly, from a 
distance the shape of the turret of the vehicle was superficially similar. The 
Soviets would not have been alone in making this mistake, as many Allied 
troops were to perpetuate the same error in Normandy less than a year after 
Kursk. In addition, these claims bore witness to the profound psychological 
impact the Tiger made on the Soviets and Allied troops, such that every German 
tank was ‘seen’ to be a Tiger, offering the consequent prestige to be gained from 
claiming one destroyed. The Soviets also experienced difficulty distinguishing 
between the Tiger and Panther in this battle. As many of the latter were indeed 
‘lost’, it seems reasonable to suppose that the conflation of both types further 


helps to explain the Soviets’ claims of destruction of such large numbers of the 
heavy tank. 

Over and above Tiger losses, the SS Panzer Corps was to report 
approximately 110 AFVs as ‘fallen out’ on 6 July, although most of these were 
repaired and later returned to combat. This was also the case for 48th Panzer 
Corps, which was to register 134 losses. Losses to 4th Panzer Army for the 
opening two days of Zitadelle thus amounted to some 263 machines from all 
causes, and were testimony to the strength of the second defence line within 
which the Germans were becoming embroiled. 48th Panzer Corps and II SS 
Panzer Corps each suffered more armour casualties on 6 July than on any other 
day of the Kursk offensive. This included 12 July, when the latter formation, 
operating with a smaller number of panzers, fought the 5th Guards Tank Army at 
Prokhorovka and where, according to popular misconception, the losses it 
incurred were the greatest of the entire offensive. 

Notwithstanding this shortfall, the unexpected gains made by the SS Panzer 
Corps in penetrating the Soviet defences and driving northward, with the River 
Pena screening its left flank, had generated no little anxiety among the command 
staff of the Voronezh Front. Vatutin had sent a report to Stalin at 1830 hours 
detailing the inroads being made into 6th Guards Army’s frontage by the 
unprecedented concentration of armour being employed by the enemy. His 
request for reinforcement by four tank and two aviation corps received strong 
endorsement from Marshal Vasilevsky, who, as the Stavka representative 
working alongside Vatutin, also appended his own recommendation that if the 
Voronezh Front was to ‘ conduct further active operations’, an additional two 
tank corps, over and above those already requested, should also be made 
available. 

The Soviet leader was already fully aware of the growing danger posed by the 
advance of 4th Panzer Army, having described Vatutin’s situation as ‘grave’ to 
Rokossovsky the evening before. Acceding to Vatutin’s request and 
Vasilevsky’s recommendation, Stalin sanctioned the release of Lieutenant 
General Pavel Rotmistrov’s 5th Guards Tank Army from the Steppe reserve for 
employment by the Voronezh Front but demanded unequivocally of Vatutin that 
the enemy be ‘stopped on the prepared defensive positions’ within the salient. 

Some hours later General Ivan Konev arrived at the 5th Guards Tank Army 
headquarters in person to brief its commander in its new task. It is clear that he 
was not at all happy with the decision to release 5th Guards Tank Army from his 


command, and had argued forcibly with Stavka against what he saw as the start 
of a piecemeal dismemberment of the strategic reserve, which had been 
assembled for employment in second-phase counter-offensive operations. Stalin 
abruptly terminated the debate by phoning Konev directly, ordering him to 
comply forthwith and get 5th Guards Tank Army moving. Konev now directed 
Lt. General Pavel Rotmistrov to prepare his formation for its immediate and 
rapid passage westward to arrive in the vicinity of Stary Oskol by 8 July. 

Movement of the Tank Army would be by forced march, and was to begin 
before first light on the following day. At present, it was deployed over a wide 
area amid dense forest around the town of Ostrogosh and the adjacent 
Kuzmenkov and Kamenka sectors, in consequence of which Rotmistrov’s staff 
spent a sleepless night drafting movement orders to husband the dispersed forces 
and get them moving come the onset of dusk. Comprising the 29th Tank Corps 
and the 5th ‘Stalingrad’ Mechanized Corps, to which Stavka now also added the 
18th Tank Corps. Rotmistrov’s veteran formation was at full strength and was 
destined to be engaged much earlier than originally anticipated in expectation of 
the continuing success of the German offensive drive. It was Zhukov and 
Vasilevsky’s intention that 5th Guards Tank Army would arrive in the vicinity of 
the small town of Prokhorovka in time to employ its six hundred-plus tanks, 
supporting artillery and infantry to prevent a decisive breakthrough by the SS 
Panzer Corps and 48th Panzer Corps in their bid to capture Oboyan. 

Although nearly a week would elapse before 5th Guards Tank Army would 
enter the Kursk battlefield, earlier strengthening of Vatutin’s forces would come 
in the form of the 2nd and 10th Tank Corps, with both formations being destined 
to play major roles in the unfolding battle in the days ahead. Whereas the former 
was attached to the South Western Front, the 10th Tank Corps comprised the 
armoured component of General Zhadov’s 5th Guards Army, and was thus part 
of the reserve Steppe Military District. Zhadov would subsequently come to rue 
the loss of his sole armoured formation when, on the 12th, his Army would go in 
to the fight ‘off the march’ against the forces of the still-powerful SS division 
Totenkopf and its panzers on the northern bank of the river Psel. Ordered out of 
their respective lodgement areas early on the 7th, the two formations made 
tracks towards the main battlefield, where their arrival near Korocha and 
Prokhorovka on the eighth would inject an additional 353 tanks and self- 
propelled guns into the Voronezh Front’s order of battle. 


Army Detachment Kempf 


The continuing successful northward drive of the SS Panzer Corps into 
Chistyakov’s defensive field accentuated the problems facing III Panzer Corps 
and Army Detachment Kempf. While the bulk of the 19th and 7th Panzer 
Divisions were across the river Donets by first light, it was after midday before 
6th Panzer finally reached the eastern bank by following on behind 7th Panzer 
and using its 60-ton bridge. In consequence most of III Panzer Corps’ armour 
was now concentrated somewhat further to the south than had originally been 
planned, and divisional objectives had been modified accordingly. 

6th and 7th Panzer engaged in extremely heavy fighting throughout the 
course of the day as they advanced slowly in parallel, encountering extensive 
minefields and anti-tank strong-points in the process. With the close proximity 
of the forest line east of the Donets, and the extensive tree cover used by the 
Soviets to shield their artillery and Katyusha batteries, the advancing German 
formations were under an almost continuous barrage. Many of the Soviet 
positions on 6th Panzer’s frontage were fixed on higher wooded ground that 
permitted the Soviets to overlook the German forces advancing from their river 
crossings and easily target the oncoming enemy armour. The entry in the war 
diary of the 11th Panzer Regiment, 6th Panzer Division, described how during 
the advance of the formation, as part of the Kampfgruppe von Oppeln, it 
encountered tenacious Soviet opposition. The battle group pushed forward with 
the Tigers of the attached 1/503 to the fore and the Mark IIIs and IVs fanning out 
towards the rear, with the Grenadiers of 2nd battalion of the 114th Panzer 
Grenadier Regiment following up. 

Dr Franz Lochmann, who was serving in 1/503, wrote an account of an 
encounter with Soviet defences on the eastern bank of the Donets that typifies 
the whole frustrating experience undergone by Breith’s command through to 10 
July, and explains the disruption of Kempf’s timetable from the very outset. 
Lochmann describes how 1/503’s Tigers ‘... came to a halt under heavy anti- 
tank fire in the midst of a minefield in front of an anti-tank ditch’. Lacking the 
sort of specialist mine-clearing units deployed with Ninth Army, it was flesh and 
blood operating in open terrain virtually devoid of cover that had to take on the 
job of sweeping the mine-infested ground in front of the panzers. Soviet 
artillerists rapidly shifted their pieces to bring down a heavy and continuous 
barrage upon the stalled German heavyweights and the mine-clearing engineers: 


The combat engineers who advanced suffered fearsome losses. They 
were decimated before our eyes while they cleared entire belts of mines. 


Even as this was going on, Lochmann observed how on the Tiger company’s 
right flank, the Mark IVs belonging to Panzer Regiment 11, having discovered 
that their own forward movement did not seem to be hampered by mines, 
attempted to draw the enemy’s fire by attacking, and paid expensively for their 
temerity: ‘The attack was brought to a halt by heavy anti-tank gunfire. Most of 
the tanks of that company burned.’ 

This experience was mirrored in the performance of 7th Panzer Division’s 
25th Tank Regiment, which was assisted by the Tigers of 3/503. Advancing 
along the balka of the Razumnaya brook towards the fortified, albeit by now 
largely destroyed, settlement of Generalovka, this formation had driven into a 
storm of Soviet artillery, PaK and tank gun fire. Quite a number of panzers fell 
out with battle damage and a number were destroyed. Oberleutnant Walter 
Scherff, the Tiger company commander, was wounded during the course of the 
day’s fighting and evacuated to the rear. Just over a year later, Scherff would 
oversee the introduction of the first King Tiger tanks into action with 3/503 in 
Normandy. 

Clemens Graf Kageneck was to observe of the next few days’ slow and 
bloody path through the Soviet positions: ‘Never before had a major German 
offensive operation had to master such a deeply echeloned and imaginatively 
organized defensive system. What von Manstein and von Kluge had feared since 
May, that, with every week’s delay, the Russians would create a nearly 
impenetrable fortification was what we now had to face.’ He continues: 


Every day we had to crack at least one defensive barrier that included an 
ingenious system of flanking anti-tank positions. 


Of particular interest is his description of an experience that was very common 
for German tankers wherever they were operating in the salient: 


At one point, my tank was positioned right on top of an occupied trench. 
It was only from on high that you could look down into it; the machine 
guns were helpless at that angle and I saw how the brown figures were 
laughing as they passed the Molotov cocktails to one another. The only 


solution was ‘step on the gas’ and move on. 


In the absence of the necessary infantry formations to keep pace with the armour 
so as to flush out the large numbers of Soviet troops bypassed by the panzers in 
this fashion, it is not surprising that heavy fighting often broke out kilometres 
behind the most advanced positions reached by the tank formations. It did not 
follow at all that a line on a German situation map indicated that the area to its 
rear had been cleared of the enemy and pacified, as many ‘follow-on’ German 
units found to their cost all over the Kursk battlefield. 

The overwhelming importance of the Stuka on this sector of the front was 
endorsed by Fahnenjunker Rolf Hinze, who was serving as an observer in the 
artillery regiment of the 19th Panzer Division. On the 5th, he had come to the aid 
of the Tigers of the 2/503 when a number had been isolated near the village of 
Mikhailovka. Hinze had to resort to the smoke grenades on his artillery 
observation Panzer III to give cover to the Tigers as they temporarily withdrew. 
Hinze described the crucial role played by Stukas on the following day in 
support of the attacks by his formation and the 168th Infantry Division on the 
Soviet defensive positions to the east of Belgorod: 


Waves of aircraft gave support to our forces, during these attacks 
substantial numbers of Stukas were used. This had the advantage of 
stopping their artillery, because they feared our Stukas. We had requested 
the Stukas, for we needed them to the right of the access point at Kraida. 
Here there was a row of poplar trees behind which were dug in heavy 
Russian mortars. Our artillery could not hit them, because our shells 
detonated high up in the trees. Hence the need for the Stukas. The enemy 
mortar positions were well spread out. I believe they were employing the 
large 120mm mortar and they were extremely well dug in, in deep 
circular pits, which it was also hard for the artillery to hit. The Stukas, 
however, did the job. 


The next four days would see Breith’s II] Panzer Corps maintain a dogged, 
grinding advance through the Soviet defences. The cost would be very high. 
Higher indeed than in any other major formation committed by the Germans in 
the south of the salient. Many infantry and panzers would be lost to the dense 
minefields and to the numerous well-positioned batteries of anti-tank guns. The 


constant artillery fire also accounted for many victims. It would not be until 9/10 
July that the Soviet defences on the chalk heights to the east of Belgorod would 
finally be stormed, and break-out into the open steppe land beyond achieved. By 
that date, III Panzer Corps was many days behind schedule, with Werner Kempf 
growing ever more doubtful as to the continued viability of his own offensive 
effort as losses among his armour and infantry continued to rise at an alarming 
rate. 


Army Group Centre — Ninth Army 


Dawn was just a few hours away when Rodin’s 2nd Tank Army completed its 
redeployment amid the second defence line screening the approaches to Teploye 
and the Olkhovatka heights, thereby increasing the already substantial quantity 
of artillery and anti-tank weaponry in 13th Army’s defensive field by some 16 
per cent. To the west, Rodin had deployed 19th Tank Corps, while to the east 3rd 
Tank Corps had taken position between the extended village of Ponyri 1 and 2 
and the high ground immediately to the east of the railway station. While these 
two formations were to await and counter the heavy enemy assaults expected at 
dawn, the T-34s and T-70s of General Grigoyev’s 16th Tank Corps now lay low 
amid hollows in the ground or were taking on fuel and ammunition around the 
village of Ssamodurowka in the centre of the line. They had been tasked with 
launching a counterattack against the German forces that had made the greatest 
penetration of the Soviet line the day before. 

The first intimation of Soviet offensive action came shortly after 0200 hours 
when the war diary of 20th Panzer Division recorded probing attacks by bunches 
of enemy armour up to 50 strong to the south of their bridgehead at Ssoborowka. 
At approximately 0350 hours the main body of Soviet armour, comprising the 
107th and 164th Brigades of Grigoryev’s 16th Tank Corps, pushed forward 
supported by infantry of the 17th Guards Rifle Corps. Operating overhead came 
the ubiquitous Shturmovik and light bombers of Rudenko’s 16th Air Army. The 
impact of this mass of Soviet tanks was enough in the first instance to push the 
Germans back. An attempted armoured riposte was met by heavy Soviet anti- 
tank gun fire. By 0600 hours a fierce battle was unfolding on the small area of 
land between Ssoborowka and Ssamodorowka. By mid-morning the Soviet 
counterattack had been blunted, having made inroads of just a few kilometres. 


One of the more graphic accounts of this combat was by Oberleutnant Nolte, 
whose Panzer Company (Funklenk 312) was in action alongside 20th Panzer 
during the course of the morning: 


At about 0800 hours on 6th July the company received orders to scout 
out from Ssaborowka in the direction of Hill 230.4 for employment 
opportunities. At the southern outskirts of Ssaborowka, the 20th Panzer 
Division was already engaged with enemy tanks on Hill 230.4 and both 
sides of it, mainly T-34s. The town itself lay under heavy artillery fire. I 
deployed the 1st Platoon — three StuGs and twelve B.IVs from the 
depression at the southern edge of Ssaborowka and held the 2nd Platoon, 
one StuG, two B.IVs and two StuGs mechanically disabled — on standby 
at the northern edge of Ssaborowka. The 1st Platoon directed two B.IVs 
against the T-34s on the hill, which were at least 1,800 to 2,000 metres 
away. Both B.IVs were destroyed before they could reach their targets. 
At the same time, the platoon joined the firefight. 


The battle continued to escalate in fury, as in addition to the armoured 
formations already committed, Model now released two of his reserve panzer 
divisions to bolster his offensive power in a bid to force the decisive 
breakthrough towards Olkhovatka. Making tracks from their overnight assembly 
areas in the rear, 2nd and 9th Panzer Divisions were heavily engaged by mid- 
morning under a clear sky and a scorching sun, which took the temperature into 
the high eighties. Many of the tank crews had flung open the hatches of their 
turrets in order to draw in what little breeze there was to cool down the interior 
of their stifling steel mounts. Deploying over 100 AFVs, nearly 60 of which 
were Panzer IV G and Hs, the power of 2nd Panzer had been substantially 
augmented by attached Assault Gun formations and the secondment overnight of 
the 24 serviceable Tigers of sPz.Abt 505. With 20th Panzer operating on its right 
and 9th Panzer on its left, the Germans were by midday fielding a huge phalanx 
of no fewer than 300 armoured fighting vehicles on a frontage barely 12 
kilometres wide and four deep between Ssaborowka and Ponyri 1. Against these, 
Rodin threw in elements of 3rd Tank Corps, in addition to those of the already 
committed 16th, in a desperate bid to weaken the German southward drive. The 
resulting clash of armour was to prefigure in spectacle and only slightly less in 
scale the more famous confrontation at Prokhorovka a few days hence. 


Oberleutnant Nolte vividly described how his Funklenk unit was involved in 
the fighting. Of interest is the extreme range at which the German panzers begin 
firing at the enemy to maximise the advantage of the long 75mm guns on the 
StuGs and Mark IVs, and the 88s of the Tigers: 


In front of 11/Panzer-Regiment 3 was a large number of T-34s and 
KV1s, especially to the south and southeast. The firefight was opened at 
a range of 2,000 to 2,500 metres. Only to the southeast were the ranges 
somewhat less, in the order of 400 metres. I myself moved in the middle 
of the armour battalion and first committed the elements of the company 
against the closer targets to the southeast. A T-34 tried to ram the B.IV. 
The controller sent the command to detonate and the T-34 was destroyed. 
In addition to the T-34, a large number of Russians were also destroyed. 


In accordance with his orders to effect a breakthrough of the Soviet second line 
to the hamlet of Kashara that lay in the lee of the Olkhovatka plateau, Lieutenant 
General von Luebbe’s 2nd Panzer Division advanced in a great armoured wedge 
across the gently undulating patchwork of rye and wheat fields lying between the 
villages of Ssaborowka and Ssnowa. To the fore of the mass of medium panzers 
and Assault Guns was a screen of Sauvants Tigers. It was they who now came to 
a halt to engage at maximum range the Soviet armour that was emerging from 
copses and folds in the ground to advance with guns firing towards the German 
line in bunches up to thirty in number. Even as the tanks began their destructive 
engagement, walls of barrage fire began to erupt among them and to their rear as 
either side unleashed their massive assemblages of heavy artillery and long- 
range mortars. Overhead, Soviet and German aircraft, plunged earthward or flew 
in low through the clouds of smoke now enveloping the battlefield to attack the 
respective bodies of armour, whilst all the time trying to avoid a hail of FlaK and 
the large numbers of marauding enemy fighters intent on their destruction. The 
number of sorties being flown by the Luftwaffe in support of the thrust of 
General Lemelsen’s XLVII Panzer Corps was very high by virtue of Model’s 
order that the assets of Luftflotte 6 assist the forward drive of this formation so as 
to ensure the breakthrough of the Soviet lines on this, the primary German 
offensive axis. Discernible even above the din of engines, gun fire, whistling 
bombs and exploding shells was the distinctive howl of the Katyusha and werfer 
batteries. Massed rocket launches was accompanied by seas of flame and 


numerous smoke trails transcribing huge plumes as they criss-crossed the sky 
before descending to detonate en masse among the German infantry following 
the panzers and amid the Soviet defensive positions. 


. 
Wa 
An interesting perspective. The photographer has squatted down by a B1V demolition vehicle to catch a 


Ferdinand from the 2nd company of 653 as it traverses the defensive trench into which the former has 
fallen. 


As Russian armour began to close with the leading panzers, the impact of the 
Tiger’s long-range gun once more asserted itself. Ivan Sagun, who commanded a 
T-34 in this battle, was later to testify to the effectiveness of the German heavy 
panzer when he recalled how a Tiger of sPz.Abt 505: 


... fired at me from literally one kilometre away. His first shot blew a 
hole in the side of my tank. With his second, he hit my axle. At a range 
of half a kilometre, I fired at him with a special calibre shell, but it 
bounced off him like a candle. I mean, it did not penetrate his armour. At 
literally 300 metres, I fired my second shell. Same result. Then he started 
looking for me, turning his turret to see where I was. 


Determining on this occasion that discretion was the better part of valour, Sagun 
ordered his driver to reverse the tank and seek cover behind a screen of trees. 

In the face of such inexorable pressure the Soviet forces were pushed back, 
albeit slowly, while all the time inflicting heavy casualties on the enemy. These 
began to rise steeply as German armour and infantry found themselves suddenly 


enmeshed and thrashing around within the Soviets’ main defensive zone. Having 
been heavily reinforced by the redeployed 2nd Tank Army’s anti-tank and heavy 
artillery, and with the minefields having been further augmented by teams of 
engineers during the night, the Germans found themselves engaged in a 
relentless and gruelling slogging match which favoured the defender. On ground 
virtually devoid of any natural cover, swept by the fire of thousands of small 
arms and heavy machine-guns and under continual and pitiless artillery and 
Katyusha fire, German infantry casualties rose dramatically. Whole units were 
depleted as they sought to maintain the advance. The character of this great clash 
was becoming ever more redolent of 1916 and the killing ground at Verdun, and 
was to remain so for the next four days, with only the employment of more 
modern military hardware to indicate to the observer that this was not a battle of 
the Great War. Deprived of their vital close-in protection, panzers now 
succumbed to the massed fire from hidden pakfronts or blundered into 
minefields. At ranges down to 100 metres, even the heavy 80mm frontal armour 
of the Panzer IVs and the 100mm armour of the Tiger counted for little. Flank 
fire at such ranges had little difficulty penetrating the side armour of the German 
machines. Once brought to the halt Soviet tank hunting teams would rise up 
from their trenches and give the panzer and its crew the coup de grace with 
Molotov cocktails or magnetic mines. Even the Tigers succumbed in such an 
environment. The measure of the ferocity of the fighting was such that at day’s 
end, just six of the heavy panzers were still operable out of the 24 that began the 
battle the day before. As dusk fell, the German offensive push had been halted 
without the objective of Kashara being taken. It is also clear from reports from 
the war diary of 20th Panzer Division that tank and infantry attacks by 19th Tank 
Corps, directed against the left flank of the German southern thrust, were 
resulting in heavy clashes in the vicinity of Bobrik, which in theory now lay 
some kilometres to the rear of the leading German forces! 


Images of the Tigers of s.Pz.Abt 505 in action at Kursk are not plentiful. These two — taken from frames 
from Deutsche Wochenshau — show Tiger 132 in action on 6 July. 


Nevertheless, the heavy losses to the guns of the Tigers and Ferdinands had 
prompted Rokossovsky to order many of his T-34s and KV-1s dug-in so that 
only their turrets could be seen above ground. They were usually extremely well 
camouflaged and the proximity of their guns to the ground made them very 
difficult to target. The tank commanders of the T-34s and KVs still mobile were 
ordered to avoid attacking the German heavies where possible, and only assail 
the less heavily armed and protected Mark IIIs and IVs and their supporting 
infantry. Such a drastic decision was recognition of the mounting ferocity of the 
German assault along its chosen attack axis, which would surely be resumed on 
the following day with even more forces, as Model chose to release more of his 
reserve formations. The Soviet commander knew that there was little to be 
gained in sacrificing his armour to the superior German gun power. in his 
memoirs, he wrote: ‘There had been cases of our commanders rushing at the 
Tigers in the heat of a counterattack and being thrown back with heavy 
casualties behind the infantry.’ 

Digging his tanks in bolstered his anti-tank defences, which the Germans 
would in any case have to smash through to secure the Olkhovatka heights. 
Under these conditions the range advantage of the German tanks would be 


severely reduced. The T-34s and few KV-1s could be used to much greater 
effect and still be available, should they survive, for the assault role when the 
tide of the battle turned in his favour. Sixth Guards and First Tank Army also 
embraced such a policy for the same reasons on the southern sector of the 
salient. That it was more successful here than on the Voronezh Front can be 
explained not only by the more protracted frontage of Ninth Army’s assault, but 
also by the more effective leadership exercised by the German commanders on 
the southern face of the salient. Zhukov was later to admit candidly: ‘This was 
really the case, General Field Marshal Manstein headed these forces.’ However, 
Rokossovsky was of the view that his colleague in the south had been inept in 
deploying his forces too thinly over the full extent of the Voronezh Front thus 
being unable to concentrate them to properly contest and contain the German 
offensive once its chosen axis of attack had been revealed. 

In the absence of the 27th Army, originally allocated from the Stavka reserve 
to the Central Front on the previous day, but since hastily re-directed southward 
to assist Vatutin whose situation was deemed to be the more critical, 
Rokossovsky had been forced to cast around for reinforcements. He found them 
by drawing upon his existing assets. With Model’s forces directing the full fury 
of their assault against Pukhov’s 13th Army, Rokossovsky was already confident 
enough by this stage of the battle that he was not endangering the defensive 
integrity of the rest of the Central Front by drawing on forces from the quieter 
sectors covered by Cheryakhovski’s 70th and Batov’s 65th Armies. The former 
was ordered to give one division, and the latter two tank regiments. Throughout 
the day, shielded by fighter units of the 16th, tank, infantry and artillery 
formations from both armies had been pulled out of their respective positions 
and moved to the rear of 13th Army to further bolster Pukhov’s defensive field 
in preparation for the resumption of the German onslaught on the 7th. 
Rokossovsky was continuing to feed in forces to replace those lost to the 
German assault in the same manner as Model. On the northern sector, Zitadelle 
was thus evolving into a classic battle of attrition, as the Soviets had intended. 
Although in essence this was no different to the approach taken by von Manstein 
in the south of the salient, the offensive power vested in Model’s panzer 
formations had been dissipated by the piecemeal fashion in which he committed 
them to the fight. Model’s employment of his armoured assets at Kursk must be 
seen, notwithstanding the impressive visual spectacle of hundreds of tanks 
operating in such a small area, as conceptually the nadir of the German 


employment of its tank arm in the Second World War. 


Throughout the battle, it was Russian artillery that accounted for most German armour and manpower 
casualties. Rokossovsky drew on artillery units from other Armies on 13th Army’s flanks continually to 
reinforce and pack his defences before the Olkhovatka heights. 


The savagery of the fighting on the Teploye-Olkhovatka axis was matched by 
the contest for the village and railway station at Ponyri some kilometres to the 
east. At first light, numerous Stuka attacks and a heavy artillery bombardment 
had preceded the resumption of the assault by the 292nd and 78th Infantry 
divisions on Ponyri 1 and 2 and the railway station serving the settlement. As 
can be seen on Map 3 on page 19, Ponyri 1 and 2 were spread out along a balka 
through which flowed a stream with houses and other buildings running along 
either side. The station halt, which took its name from the village, served as a 
pick-up point for produce from the collective farms in the area and was thus 
equipped with more substantial buildings that had been erected for storage 
purposes. These sheds and silos, the tractor repair shop, water tower and the 
schools in the village would become the focal points of the heavy fighting that 
would take place here over the next few days. Just to the east, the hills covering 
the right flank of Ponyri station at Goreloje and Prilepy had been extremely 
heavily fortified and mined. Numerous artillery batteries also protected them. 
The task of these batteries was to stop any attempt by the enemy to storm them 


at all costs, preventing the Germans breaking through to take the Olkhovatka 
position from the rear. 

Rolling forward in support of the attacking infantry divisions in an arc that 
embraced the northern part of Ponyri 1 through to the railway station came the 
9th Panzer Division, deploying some 60 long-barrelled Panzers IIIs and IVs. 
Operating alongside were the surviving Ferdinands of s.PzJgAbt 654. In dealing 
with the heavy minefields and bunker defences screening the approaches to the 
settlements, the B.IV demolition vehicles of the Funklenk Company once more 
led the way through a deluge of ferocious and persistent artillery fire. Survivors 
spoke of ‘artillery in amounts we had never seen before’. A distinctive feature of 
the almost constant Soviet reinforcement of the three anchor points of 
Olkhovatka, Ponyri and MaloArchangelsk in the days ahead was the crescendo 
of the artillery and Katyusha barrages as Rokossovsky fed more and more 
batteries in to smother every effort by the Germans to storm these three 
settlements. Those panzers, Assault Guns, Ferdinands of s.PzJgAbt 654 and 
infantry able to thread their way through the breaches created by the B.IVs were 
immediately embroiled in ferocious battles amid the houses and buildings of 
Ponyri. Each building had long been fortified and was manned by heavily armed 
troops equipped with machine guns, anti-tank rifles and 45 and 76mm anti-tank 
guns. The ferocity of the close combat amidst the buildings of this obscure 
village and railway stop would be likened over the next few days by the 
survivors to the hell of Stalingrad. Buildings changed hands repeatedly and 
infantry employed not just machine pistol, grenades and rifles, but sharpened 
entrenching tools and bayonets in the ferocious hand-to-hand combat. Shattered 
German and Soviet tanks lay blackened and burning along the length of the 
village, many containing the charred remains of their crews, but nevertheless 
turned into impromptu strong points by infantry determined to obtain every 
advantage in this vicious struggle, in which no quarter was shown by either side. 


The ever-present danger of anti-tank mines: two knocked-out StuGs. As for many of the tanks and Assault 
Guns that suffered such damage, it was repairable. In these two examples, damage is to road wheels and 
their torsion bars. Very often such damage could be repaired, albeit in the face of danger from shells and 
shrapnel, by teams in the field. The StuG above already has a jack attached to the drive sprocket to raise the 
machine to give the mechanic access to the damaged road wheels. Machines requiring greater attention 
would be returned to the field workshops in the rear. By such means, a machine lost to the order of battle 
one day, could be returned on the next. Far and away the greater number of German ‘losses’ throughout the 
Zitadelle operation were of this sort. 


To the east of the railway stop the 78th Sturm Division and 292nd Infantry 
Division supported by the surviving Ferdinands of sPz.Abt 653 and Assault 
Guns of the 177th and 244th StuG Brigades led the assault on the fortifications 
covering Point 253.5 which screened and protected the approach to the village of 
Prilepy. The hills and valleys lying between these two positions were covered by 
large and deep minefields, barricades of barbed wire and PaK nests, and were 
screened by growing numbers of batteries of heavy artillery. The fighting here 
was also savage, with many of the Assault Guns being lost to the deep 
minefields. The Germans wished to break through here at all costs in order to 
permit their mobile units to swing south-west into the rear of the Soviet positions 
defending the Olkhovatka heights. While the prize of Hill 253.5 was taken on 
the 6th, the repeated attempts thereafter by the Germans to push further south 
dissolved in the face of the strength of the enemy defences and the same 
destructive assemblage of artillery and rocket barrages, newly sown minefields, 
tank attacks and heavy air assaults. 


A low-flying German aircraft has caught a Tiger of 505 awaiting repair. It has shed a track — most probably 
the result of mine damage. A Panzer III stands guard. 


Freissner’s XXIII Corps was having no greater success. The arrival of fresh 
Soviet reserves overnight to bolster the defensive screen covering the approaches 
to MaloArchangelsk had seen the injection of massive quantities of artillery, 


which delivered formidable barrages from the moment the Germans resumed 
their attack in the early morning. Many more mines had been laid during the 
short hours of darkness, substantially augmenting the extremely deep and wide 
fields with which the Germans already had to contend. Advance beyond the 
railway junction at Protassovo proved impossible in the face of the ferocious 
defence displayed by the 294th and 254th Rifle divisions. The growing power of 
the Red Air Force was also making itself increasingly felt as the Luftwaffe found 
itself overstretched, asked for constant close ground support and for the supply 
of fighter units to contest the ever-present ground attack formations of Il-2s over 
the battlefield. The priority given to the needs of those forces of Ninth Army 
attacking along the main axis meant that the Luftwaffe found it increasingly 
difficult to provide additional units to assist XXIII Corps. In consequence, just as 
on the left wing of Model’s assault where the XLVI Panzer Corps made no 
further advance after its initial surge on 5 June, Freissner’s Corps on the right 
was to experience the same frustration. Every attempt to take MaloArchengelsk 
from the 6th onward failed in the face of a seemingly immovable Soviet defence. 
The planned juncture with the right wing of 2nd Panzer Army through the 
seizure of this important Soviet rail centre did not happen. 

There had been a remarkable fall-off in Luftwaffe sortie rates on both faces of 
the salient when compared to the previous day. No fewer than 4,298 had been 
flown on the opening day of the offensive, with just 2,100 sorties undertaken on 
the 6th. Certainly losses to enemy action did not explain this, despite Soviet 
claims to have shot down 173 Luftwaffe aircraft during the course of the 5th; 
German figures for their own losses being much lower. Such had been the 
intensity of support operations on the 5th that severe inroads had already been 
made into the limited fuel stocks amassed by the Germans prior to the offensive, 
in consequence of which by the second day Luftwaffe operations were being 
curtailed to preserve POL reserves. This downturn in the number of German 
sorties coincided with a dramatic reinforcement of Soviet air assets that had been 
deployed to replace the losses of the opening day of the offensive and which led 
to a corresponding increase in their own sortie rate. There was evidence of 
growing confidence among the Soviets in the conduct of their own air 
operations, 7 July being the date on which they perceived a marked 
improvement in their performance vis-a-vis the enemy. The Germans began to 
lose the air superiority gained over the north and south of the salient on the 
opening day of the offensive. Given the pivotal role that had been allotted to the 


Luftwaffe during Zitadelle it is hardly surprising that the impact of this dramatic 
reduction in sorties from 6 July onward was to be profound. One German 
authority has expressed it thus: 


Seeing extensive service on both sectors of the salient in the conventional artillery role were large numbers 
of 88mm Flak guns that had been seconded to the Army from the Luftwaffe. This was necessary because of 
the relative dearth of medium to heavy German artillery. However, it left many airfields devoid of 
protection that would later become targets for the Red Air Force. 


Air support more and more had to be limited to climaxes and crises in the 
battle. Moreover, the Luftwaffe could only support the attack tactically. 
They lacked sufficient forces to affect the battle operationally by 
engaging the Russian deployments by intensively bombing the rail traffic 
or blocking the railroad network. Therefore, German leadership was 
denied an important trump card, with which they could have influenced 
the course of the battle decisively. 


Yet, whilst German ground forces found themselves operating under 
increasingly hostile skies from the sixth onward, evidence suggests that the 
Soviets were not able to capitalize on their numerical superiority by the infliction 
of proportionally higher losses on the enemy. Not only were German tank losses 
during the course of Zitadelle much lower than the Soviets claimed; very few of 
those actually incurred by the Germans were subsequently attributed by them to 


enemy air action. Whilst the failure of the Luftwaffe would be a crucial factor in 
the failure of the German offensive, the winning of air superiority by the Soviets 
after 6 July was not. It did not transform the Red Air Force into the decisive 
battle-winning instrument its numbers would suggest it should have become. It 
was for this reason that many Luftwaffe personnel continued to maintain their 
low opinion of the overall effectiveness of VVS units in training, tactics and 
equipment, notwithstanding the outcome of the air battle over Kursk. As with the 
Soviet tank arm, the Red Air Force was still on a steep learning curve and the 
impact of air operations in the period 5—17 July suggests that it had still some 
way to go to match the expertise and efficiency of the Luftwaffe in the conduct 
of effective close-support operations. It would not be until 1944 that the 
initiative in the air battle over the Eastern Front passed irrevocably to the Red 
Air Force. 
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Among this collection of types are to be found Panzer IIIs, Sdkfz 250s and 251 half tracks in their 
conventional APC role, as well as the new and more specialised 251/9 support vehicle, which can be seen in 
the right foreground. The stummel (stump) as it came to be nicknamed, mounted a short 75mm L/24 gun to 
provide motorised infantry units with their own fire support. In the immediate foreground is a light radio car 
of a towed artillery battalion. 


Disabled by mines, Ferdinand 502 was abandoned where it stood. 
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WEDNESDAY 7 JULY 


4th Panzer Army 


he intensity of the fighting in the closing hours of 6 July was only partially 

reduced by the fall of darkness. At midnight the heavy tank company of the 
Leibstandarte was still engaged in fierce fighting with T-34s in the vicinity of 
the hamlet of Teterevino, which saw the Tigers destroy at least three of the 
enemy before they withdrew to the north. Intermittent combat with other groups 
of Soviet tanks over the next hour was only brought to a halt with the onset of a 
dank and pervading mist which settled over the battlefield, substantially 
reducing visibility and making identification of friend from foe ever more 
difficult. An attendent drop in temperature also signalled a major change in the 
weather, whereby the hot dry conditions of the previous two days would give 
way over the next week to cooler, wetter conditions with heavy cloud cover and 
intermittent downpours. The rain would slow the Germans as they strained to 
advance towards the Psel in the face not just of fanatical Soviet opposition, but 
also of glutinous mud. 

Fatigue borne of two days’ almost continual fighting, with only snatched 
periods of rest during that time, was clearly etched into the faces of both tank 
crew and infantry in 4th Panzer Army as it resumed its advance at dawn on the 
7th. By 0400 hours Hoth’s immensely powerful armoured fist, still numbering 
over 600 machines, was hammering away at the Soviet line along the full 30 
miles of Chistyakov’s frontage from the south of Syrtsevo through to Luchki 1. 
Towed and self-propelled artillery and werfer batteries unleashed intensive 
barrages, behind which the panzers crawled forward and fanned out in their 
characteristic formations. Overhead the omnipresent Stukas of St.G.77 peeled 
off, tipped over and plummeted earthward with their sirens wailing against a 


backdrop of increasingly dense Soviet flak and marauding Yak and LaGG 
fighters. The targets for the German dive-bombers were always the same; trench 
lines, bunkers, bodies of armour and artillery positions. 


The Tigers of Das Reich’s heavy tank company lead the more numerous medium Panzer IIIs and IVs in the 
advance towards the river Psel. 


An SS Assault Gun traverses a Soviet anti-tank ditch, its sides collapsed by explosive charges laid by the 
pionere. The Russians made extensive use of such defences — the bulk of which had been constructed by 


conscripted civilian labour, much of it female, in the months before the launch of the offensive. 


Many of the Soviet gun crews servicing the 122 and 152mm howitzers knew 
that they were priority targets and detailed an observer to warn of the appearance 
of the Stukas, whereupon they would halt their firing in the hope they would not 
be spotted. This tactic often proved to no avail as Luftwaffe ground controllers 
riding in command SPWs alongside the advancing tank columns had often 
already registered the position of the emplacements with the appropriate map co- 
ordinates radioed to the incoming air strike when the Soviet guns were still 
firing. 

Rudel noted that every copse along the tank columns’ respective lines of 
march was now subjected to Stuka bombardment as a matter of course, on the 
presumption that they housed hidden Soviet batteries or pakfronts. Such close 
support was not given without growing cost to the Luftwaffe. This was not only 
the consequence of the growing effectiveness of the Soviet fighter arm, but also 
of their increasing tendency to bring forward towed anti-aircraft guns alongside 
their tank formations to provide a limited air umbrella. This accounts for the 
Luftwaffe decision to abandon dive bombing altogether three months later. In 
the meantime Stuka crews, along with the medium bomber units tasked with 
close support, were flying six sorties and more a day over both sections of the 
salient. 

Having fought their way slowly through ferociously held enemy defences 
constructed amid difficult and sodden terrain, it was only early on 7 July that 
48th Panzer Corps broke out into more open country suitable for panzer 
operations and began to achieve the pace of advance expected of it in the 
original German planning. Although Grossdeutschland’s course resumed at 
0845 hours, it was nevertheless the case, as on the previous day, that the volume 
and ferocity of Soviet artillery barrages targeted at the advancing panzer 
columns forced a number of temporary halts. The lighter medium Mark IIIs and 
IVs were, of necessity, pulled back onto the reverse slopes of hills to give them 
some protection from the plunging fire of heavy artillery which had already 
accounted for a number of total write-offs. On such occasions it was often only 
the Tigers and Panthers that remained ‘in the open’. Shortly after dawn the 
village of Dubrova had been stormed by the combined efforts of the Panzer 
Grenadier and Panzer regiment of Grossdeutschland, after which these 
formations then thrust northward in concert with 11th Panzer Division towards 


the vital centre of Syrtsevo. This unfolding threat to one of the major linchpins 
in the Soviet defensive position, and the last major fortified position in their 
second line before Oboyan, prompted a vigorous response. 


Omnipresent throughout the course of the advance of 4th Panzer Army were the flocks of Stukas flying 
overhead. Within days of the start of the offensive it had become standard practice for them to dive-bomb 
every copse or stand of trees laying across the route-march of the panzers, on the assumption that they were 
likely to hide enemy anti-tank guns. 


Just after 0500 hours Katukov unleashed the 3rd Mechanized and 6th Tank 
Corps which moved in force against the spearheads of Grossdeutschland, 11th 
Panzer and the elements of the Leibstandarte pushing north-westward from 
Yakovlevo. Passing through the fixed defences and infantry trench lines of 6th 
Guards Army, the impact of this strong Soviet counter-attack by over 100 T-34s 
of 1st Tank Army was enough to halt the German advance in its tracks and for 
the next few hours the steppe to the south of Syrtsevo saw the clash of large 
bodies of armour. Operating in support of Katukov’s tanks were significant 
numbers of Pe-2 dive bombers, Il-2 Shturmovik and supporting fighters, which 
attacked and strafed the German tank columns. Although countered by German 
fighters, the 7th would witness a growing preponderance of the Red Air Force 
over the southern sector of the salient as the impact of the transfer of elements of 
Luftflotte 4 northward to assist Ninth Army told, causing a decline in the total 
number of Luftwaffe air sorties flown in support of the ground formations. 

Nevertheless, the German ground forces gained the upper hand in the tank 


battles. Twenty T-34s were reported destroyed by the Leibstandarte. For hours, 
the battle ranged to and fro, with an ever growing number of exploding and 
flaming torches littering the landscape like grotesque Roman candles. Plumes of 
black, oily smoke trailed skyward marking the position of yet another funeral 
pyre for four or five men and of 25 or 30 tons of armoured steel twisted, ripped 
and burned. The Soviets came off worst, as once more they succumbed to the 
longer rifles of the German panzers. General Krivoshein’s 3rd Mechanized 
Corps was mauled by the fight, its remnants falling back along with the 
surviving armour of 6th Tank Corps in disorder towards Syrtsevo and Gremuchi. 
German artillery, taking advantage of the seeming panic gripping the 
withdrawing Soviets, laid down a heavy barrage along their line of retreat, 
further adding to their casualties. With the advance of 48th Panzer Corps now 
resuming en masse towards Syrtsevo, Katukov rapidly diverted the 67th Guards 
Rifle Division, additional tank units and more heavy artillery to strengthen the 
defences of the village. Many of the tanks were dug in to provide fixed 
strongpoints. 


These three shots are normally attributed to the Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, although they could just as well 
be from Das Reich. The images show panzers and SPWs advancing across the undulating steppe. It is clear 
from the tiredness etched on the faces of the troopers in the SPW that they have had very little sleep since 
the start of the offensive. The MG-42 dominates the picture — its very high rate of fire providing the infantry 
with highly effective close support. In each picture the same Mark III Pz.Bf.wg can be seen — its dummy 
gun most prominent when seen from almost head on. 


As the German tank columns resumed their advance in the wake of the 
Soviets, the Panther regiment fell victim once more to the jinx that seemed to 
have attended its operations since the beginning of the offensive, when it 
stumbled into yet another unswept enemy minefield. The subsequent damage 
and losses served to confirm a growing perception amongst many of the troops 
that this new wonder tank was proving to be a dismal failure. The total number 
of Panthers ‘lost’ to one cause or another over the previous two days of the 
offensive was substantial. When the operations officer sent in his status report in 
the late afternoon, just 40 of the 184 Panthers with which the regiment had 
started out three days before remained available for deployment. Many of the 
numerous tanks lost by 48th Panzer Corps on the previous day were Panthers. 
Mine damage and mechanical breakdowns accounted for the bulk of these, 
although many were subsequently to be repaired and returned to action. 

There can be little doubt that losses had been compounded by the problems 
inherent in the two Panther battalions referred to earlier. Once in combat the lack 
of training of the crews of these new machines had become immediately 
apparent. The keystone of German tank operations — highly effective command 
and control — was often absent among the Panthers owing to poor radio 
communications. Orders were missed or misunderstood. Unfamiliarity with the 
terrain and a lack of tactical expertise in the inexperienced crews saw Panthers 
inadvertently exposing their flanks to enemy PaK fire. A number of Panthers 
were totally written-off, having succumbed to shots from Soviet 76mm 


divisional guns, which found it easy to penetrate the 40mm side armour of the 
Panther. Post-battle analysis would lead to the adoption of specific tactical 
measures employing Panzer IVs advancing in parallel to address this 
vulnerability of the Panther. 


The sheer scale of the Soviet defences caught the Germans unawares. Beyond this Sdkfz 251 SPW in the 
foreground, one among a number of German tanks that can be seen on the horizon has exploded, most 
probably as it wandered into an unknown, dense minefield. 


A panzer commander, wearing a waterproof to protect himself against the heavy rain which fell frequently 
during the offensive, faces up to the grim task of taking on the most powerful defences and assemblage of 
enemy forces yet encountered in the war in the East. 


Before Syrtsevo a combination of mines and ‘crash-booms’ not only brought 
the remnants of the rapidly depleting Panther regiment to a halt, but other 
German units besides. Although the bulk of Grossdeutschland was tied down in 
front of Syrtsevo for the remainder of the day, the offensive momentum was 
nevertheless maintained with the capture of the vital Hill 230 to the immediate 
east of the village by the reconnaissance battalion. In their tracked SPWs and 
supporting armour they effected a coup de main, placing German forces both to 
the fore and right flank of the settlement. Nonetheless, it was during the course 
of these operations that the last of Grossdeutschland’s Tigers broke down. None 
was now operational, all survivors being in the field workshops. Even as these 
forces came under persistent Soviet artillery and air attack, engineers from both 
Grossdeutschland and 11th Panzer began the dangerous process of clearing 
mines and creating swept lanes through which the panzers could move against 
Syrtsevo on the following day. 

Darkness brought little respite for either side. German and Soviet tank crews 
alike, exhausted by the day’s fighting, flopped down by their machines and 
sought to gain some desperately needed sleep in the few hours before the onset 
of dawn, oblivious to the cacophony around them as the battle continued to rage 


unabated. 

The re-supply and maintenance of panzers and other vehicles took place 
against a backdrop of combat only marginally less ferocious than that raging 
during the day. The history of the Grossdeutschland division describes how, for 
its formations: 


A line of German armour snakes across the steppe. Many photos show panzer units moving forward in this 
fashion during the battle, a tactic that lessened the losses to mines. 


‘Papa’ Hoth, commander of 4th Panzer Army, moves forward with his units in his command SPW. The 
large frame aerial permitted him to remain in contact with his respective divisional headquarters over a 
respectable distance. 


.. night fell and brought no rest. The sky was fire-red, heavy artillery 
shells shook the earth, rocket batteries fired at the last identified targets. 
Soon the ‘crows’ were in the air, dropping large numbers of small bombs 
on the fires and other visible targets. 


The crows were the numerous slow, but nimble and very successful Po-2 
biplanes that formed the bulk of the Red Air Force’s night attack squadrons. 
These ‘nuisance’ aircraft, many of which were flown by female pilots, operated 
at low level, dropping large numbers of small-calibre fragmentation bombs that 
inflicted lacerating damage on the German ground forces. They also flew longer- 
range missions behind the front lines, bombing supply convoys and rail centres. 
FlaK was the only fallback for the ground units, in the absence of any 
nightfighter force able to contend with the threat. What this meant in practice 
was that the ‘Black Crows’ ruled the night skies, and were able to attack German 
ground forces with relative impunity throughout the course of Zitadelle. 

By day’s end the Voronezh Front commander was facing a difficult situation. 
Even as von Knobelsdoff’s forces had begun pushing forward on 48th Panzer 
Corps’ frontage to the immediate south of Oboyan, the SS Panzer Corps had 
once more successfully breached Vatutin’s defences some kilometres to the east, 
thrusting even farther northward. Fighting on this axis was ferocious throughout 
the course of the day. Hoth’s orders to Hausser had once more reiterated that 
Prokhorovka was still the immediate objective of the SS Panzer Corps and given 
its relative proximity to the most forward German units, he had every hope it 
could be secured by day’s end. The SS advance had resumed in the cold mist just 
after dawn had broken at 0230 hours and encountered Soviet tanks in ever 
greater numbers thereafter. By 0545 hours the momentum of the SS assault had 
begun to build as Hausser’s forces deployed across the rolling steppe in the lee 
of heavy Stuka assaults on the enemy defences. To the north of Luchki 2, 
elements of the Leibstandarte and Totenkopf, mustering into their distinctive 
wedge formations with the Tigers at the point and trailed by the lighter medium 
Mark IIs and IVs, thrust forward across a stubble-covered, gently rolling 
landscape that was littered with stooks of hay, towards the village of Greznoye 
to the south of the Psel bend. Further to the east, other fists of armour and 


supporting vehicles from the Leibstandarte and Das Reich, supported by the 
ubiquitous formations of Stukas overhead, struck northward from Luchki 1 and 
began the drive on Teterevino, the last significant fortified Soviet settlement in 
their second defence line. This was so positioned as to bar access to the land 
bridge between the Rivers Psel and Donets, and the small town of Prokhorovka, 
which lay a bare eight kilometres beyond. 

Blocking the path of the SS divisions between Greznoye and Teterevino lay 
the remnants of the 52nd and 67th Guards Rifle Divisions and the 51st Guards 
Rifle Division. By early morning, these formations had been routed by the 
hammer blows of Hausser’s armour. Although the reconnaissance battalions of 
both divisions began probing to the north-west in the direction of Prokhorovka, 
the bulk of the three SS divisions now found themselves embroiled in a 
prolonged series of fluid tank battles. These lasted intermittently for most of the 
rest of the day as the Soviets tried their utmost to blunt the German drive. 
Numerous tank assaults were directed by elements of 1st Tank Army against the 
2nd battalion of the 2nd Regiment of LAH in Luchki 2 and the panzer regiments 
of Leibstandarte and Das Reich around Teterevino and from the hamlet of Bol 
Majestski. In order to relieve the forward pressure on 6th Guards and 1st Tank 
Army, Vatutin had ordered attacks by the 2nd Guards Tank Corps, which sortied 
from the vicinity of Gosistchevo against those units of Totenkopf defending the 
eastern flank of the SS Panzer Corps. During a series of tank clashes, Totenkopf 
gained the upper hand, with the Mark IIIs and IVs of the formation claiming 
numerous T-34s destroyed by midday. 

A German war correspondent attached to one of the SS divisional Assault 
Gun formations, penned a dramatic account of the fighting during the course of 
the morning: 


Stukas sweep in from the north and dive at a village less than three 
kilometres away. In no time, a wall of of smoke rises from it ... We can 
already hear the commander’s voice: ‘Battery forward! We are 
attacking!’ All the field glasses are directed at the village, and hollow, 
and the hills on the far side. Behind us Bolshevist strafing planes attack 
the tank assembly area. The first shells burst among us..There in the 
hollow are six or seven dark dots. The commander spots them first: 
tanks. Enemy tanks! A brief description of the target is given to the fire 
direction officer, then ‘Fire at will! Fire!’ The shells roar from the 


muzzles. The tank battle has begun. Now we see other guns are firing 
too. The Bolshevists answer immediately. We see flashes of fire: we hear 
the shells whistling as they sweep over us: hunting fever consumes all 
our senses. We shoot, shoot ... The field glasses pressed to our eyes, we 
stare, the rest of us completely enveloped in protective steel, over at the 
enemy. The a bright reddish flame bursts out of our first Bolshevist 
tank.’Hit!’ yells our commander, ‘Hit!’ resounds in our ears over the 
humming and buzzing interference that seems like the battle is being 
echoed in the radio.. We barely hear any more the rattling of the 
machine-guns that have entered the action; we pay no attention to the 
light clanking of the anti-tank shells that keep hitting our steel hull: only 
when a big shell strikes hard somewhere, a short, almost involuntary 
shudder runs through the vehicle. 


Although the Tigers continued to inflict great damage in these battles, their 
numbers in the SS divisions were on the decline, although loss rates could in no 
way be squared with the continuing grossly inflated Soviet claims of their 
destruction. Approximately 18 were operational at the end of the 6th and there 
were still 16 by day’s end on the 7th. And it is often forgotten that such a 
complex machine as the Tiger required frequent and necessary maintenance 
halts, so losses were not always losses. Crews were constantly reminded that 
when involved in prolonged combat, such as at Kursk, it was essential that time 
be found to attend to the panzer and provide it with an adequate overhaul 
sufficient to allow it to perform optimally. 

As a rule, after two or three days of heavy fighting the combat strength of a 
Tiger unit employed in the focal point of a battle (as were all the Tigers 
employed at Kursk) would already be reduced by half. After another two to three 
days, it would be down to a quarter. Usually it would remain at that level 
because the repair shops were continually putting vehicles back in service and 
maintaining the unit’s strength. 

As just three SS Tigers were destroyed in combat between 5-20 July, it 
follows that those that had ‘fallen out’ had done so due to mechanical defects, 
battle damage and the need for overhaul consequent to the intensive combat over 
three days. These were thus repairable, and all, save for the three write-offs, 
were returned to combat at different times in the coming weeks. 

Indeed, SS Panzer Corps’ returns as a whole for the end of 7 July showed a 


net gain of ten panzers over and above losses incurred in the heavy tank battles 
during the course of the day. Many of the tanks recorded as having been lost on 
6 July had already been repaired post haste, and returned to service. This 
suggests that many had suffered relatively superficial damage to their structures, 
the most common being mine damage to suspension units. Where this had not 
caused severe distortion or damage to the torsion bars on the chassis of the Mark 
III/Assault Guns or multiple destruction of the twin-wheeled bogie units on the 
Panzer IVs, repair crews working in the field could have these back into service 
in a matter of hours, assuming combat conditions permitted them easy access to 
the damaged machines. The shrapnel-filled air of the Kursk battlefield did not 
readily provide such access except during the short hours of darkness. Both sides 
had well developed tank recovery procedures in place. Nonetheless, many Soviet 
tanks lost in the opening days of the offensive could not be retrieved when 
abandoned in the face of the German advance (many were recovered weeks later 
and returned to service, the Germans simply not having the time to clear the 
battlefield of much of this equipment). It follows that the Germans had the 
advantage in this matter, as many of their damaged machines were recoverable 
on ground that they held (this also applied in Ninth Army). However, following 
the abandonment of Zitadelle and the German retreat to the Dnieper, many 
damaged tanks on the battlefield and in the field workshops were lost forever, 
with a major impact on numbers immediately available thereafter. 

German optimism that a breakthrough to the Psel was imminent was further 
heightened by interception of a radio signal issued by Vatutin and strongly 
endorsed by Khrushchev, which read: ‘On no account must the Germans break 
through to Kursk.’ Indeed, the Soviet position appeared precarious. The heady 
German elation was captured in an account by Untersturmftihrer Guehs who 
commanded a platoon of Sd.kfz 233, eight-wheeled armoured cars. These were 
equipped with short-barrelled 75mm guns and were employed in the support 
role, attached to the Leibstandarte’s reconnaissance battalion: 


Elements of the panzers and of the recce battalion were in front of us. We 
turned north-east and attacked at top speed with all our SPWs. On a 
broad front, we rode next to the recce battalion and the panzers in an 
attempt to reach the Psel. 


However, the headlong rush and optimism of this SS formation was abruptly 


stalled when it ran into yet more prepared Soviet defences. 


Suddenly, it seemed over for us. There were mines all over the road and 
the open ground. There were anti-tank guns and tanks behind a tank 
trench on the hill in front of us. Four of our panzers hit mines. The air 
support officer travelling with us in in his SPW also flew into the air. We 
could still capture Teterevino. But could we stay there? It was getting 
darker. We were worried about our flanks, so we set up defences. I 
stayed at the battalion headquarters for the night. 


Nonetheless, it is clear that the advance by Hausser’s Panzer Corps during the 
course of the day had generated great concern among the command staff of the 
Voronezh Front. Subsequent reflection by the likes of General Popiel on the 
conduct of this day’s fighting led him to conclude that ‘The 7th was one of the 
hardest days in the Battle of Kursk.’ Soviet tank losses during the course of the 
day had been particularly high. While exact numbers are difficult to calculate, 
the Leibstandarte alone claimed the destruction of 75. This figure is, however, 
confused by their claim to have captured 123 tanks. It is not clear whether this 
included the 75 destroyed, or was in addition. Totenkopf also claimed 50 T-34s 
destroyed in the attacks by 2nd Guards Tank Corps when screening the Corps’ 
extending right flank. 

Destruction was also visited upon Soviet armour from the air with the first 
sorties being flown by the Henschel Hs-129 staffeln armed with the 30mm MK 
103 cannon and supported by Druschel’s Fw-190s. 


The countryside presented a weird sight with its smouldering and fiercely 
burning tanks. From time to time a tank exploded and a heavy pall of 
smoke curled upwards into the air. There had been virtually no losses on 
our side, though some machines had been slightly damaged on the 
undersides by debris hurled up by exploding tanks ... it was impossible 
to tell how many tanks we had knocked out since the whole affair was 
shared with army units. 


Also in action was Rudel’s cannon-armed Stuka formation. He later described 
the technique he employed when using his cumbersome transport to attack the T- 
34s, T-70s and KV-1Ss milling around on the steppe below: 


By the summer of 1943 the versatile and highly effective twin boom Fw-189 Uhu was the standard type 
used for army co-operation. Operating over enemy lines, they often communicated the advance of enemy 
tank formations by dropping violet flares. Such was its effectiveness that according to the future Soviet ace 
Ivan Kozhedub, who flew an La-5 over the northern sector of the salient and first saw action in the battle for 
Kursk, the Fw-189 was deemed to be a priority target for the Red Air Force. 


We tried to hit the tanks in the weakest spots. The frontal part is always 
the strongest, and this is why the tanks always try to show their thick 
foreheads to the enemy wherever possible. It is more vulnerable along 
the flanks but the best aiming part is the rear where the engine is located, 
covered by thin armour plating. Also, to improve the cooling of the 
engine this plating has a number of large holes. This is where it pays to 
hit them, because where there is an engine there is always fuel! It is quite 
easy to spot a moving tank from the air, the blue engine exhaust smoke [a 
characteristic feature of the T-34, using diesel fuel] is a giveaway. 


Popiel later described the consequence of the heavy depletion in Soviet 
armoured reserves by day’s end: 


The enemy had broken through our second defensive positions along the 
line dividing 1st Tank Army and 5th Guards Armoured Corps [between 
Greznoye and Luchki One]. Our army now faced not only to the south 
but also to the east. This made its front lines ten kilometres longer than 
before. Our troop strength, however, had dwindled considerably. 


The onset of dawn on 8 July was thus greeted with trepidation by Vatutin, 
Khrushchev, Chistyakov and Katukov, as they contemplated the possibility of a 


final breakthrough of the remaining defences before the River Psel by 4th Panzer 
Army. 

Some 300 kilometres to the east, Rotmistrov’s 5th Guards Tank Army had 
begun its passage westwards even before first light. Leading in the first echelon, 
and running along parallel roads, were the XVIII and XXIX Guards Armoured 
Corps with the V Guards Mechanized Corps following in their train as the 
second echelon. Travelling only by night was impossible given the urgency of 
the situation. Nonetheless, if Rotmistrov’s Tank Army was coming to be viewed 
by Vatutin and Khrushchev as the salvation of the Voronezh Front, it would be 
at least another three to five days before it would arrive. Until then there was 
nothing to do but to encourage and demand that the Red Army soldiery standing 
before the panzers do all in their power to deny the enemy the decisive 
breakthrough he was seeking. 

It was in the face of this inauspicious situation on the southern face of the 
Kursk salient that late on the 7th Stavka gave the green light to Generals 
Malinovsky and Tolbukhin, the respective commanders of the South-western 
and Southern Fronts, to begin final preparation for their long-planned 
diversionary offensives. The role allotted to these fronts was crucial in the 
overall Stavka plan, their tasks, according to Zhukov, to ‘tie down enemy forces 
and forestall manoeuvre of his reserves’. The offensives were critically timed to 
take place in the interval between the presumed defeat of the German offensive 
and the beginning of Operation Rumyantsev. As we shall see, their subsequent 
role in the ultimate undoing of the whole of the German position in southern 
Russia would be central. 


Ninth Army 


Intent on maintaining his strategy of pressurising on the Ponyri-Olkhovatka axis 
to force a breakthrough, Model decided overnight to commit yet another panzer 
division from his shrinking reserves. Ordered out of its lodgement area during 
the course of the night, by dawn 18th Panzer was drawn up alongside 9th Panzer 
to the north of Ponyri 2 in readiness for a thrust southward on a narrow frontage 
through the Soviet defence lines screening the approaches to Olkhovatka. 

One of the armoured divisions raised following the fall of France, 18th Panzer 
was fielding just over seventy tanks for Zitadelle, all of which were Mark IIIs 


and IVs, with the majority being long-barrelled IVs. Returns for 1 July indicated 
that there were 30 Panzer IIIs on strength, of which 20 mounted the short 75mm 
gun and 34 Panzer IVs, of which 29 mounted the L43 or 48-calibre 75mm gun. 
The remaining Mark IIIs and IVs were obsolescent models, mounting either the 
early short-barrelled 50mm or 75mm guns. There were also three Panzer III 
command tanks on strength. 
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On both the north and south of the salient Soviet tank forces had suffered at the hands of the more powerful 
guns of the panzers. In order to reduce losses, many T-34s and KVs were dug in so that only their turrets 
showed above ground level. This made them extremely difficult to target. 


Farther to the west, the 2nd and 20th Panzer Divisions were directed to attack 
the Soviet positions between Samodurovka and Kashara and thrust through to 
the village of Teploye. Model’s orders to his commanders showed no refinement 
of tactics in the light of the previous two days’ painful and costly experience. He 
was continuing to feed in more and more panzers to replace those that had been 
lost to continuously recast the armoured hammer he was employing in his 
attempt to smash the Soviet defences in frontal assaults. The third day of the 
offensive was to see no change to this sterile formula, which was succeeding 
wonderfully in ‘bleeding white? his forces in exactly the manner desired and 
anticipated by the Soviets. Nor was Rokossovsky obliging his enemy by serving 
them up an easy nut to crack. He was constantly packing his defences with ever- 
more batteries of artillery and heavy mortars and continually supplementing the 


minefields during the hours of darkness. 

By dint of prodigious efforts overnight, German repair crews had managed to 
make ready for combat a number of the Tigers of sPz.Abt 505 so that by day’s 
end on 7 July, fourteen were operational. It is difficult to judge the state of those 
tank formations that had been in action since 5 July. While losses among the 
attacking panzer divisions were undoubtedly high, there are strong reasons for 
supposing that total write-offs were actually far fewer than has been assumed. 
This can be inferred from the case of 20th Panzer Division when considering 
their losses for the period 5—20 July. The record of this unit reveals losses of 23 
machines by the evening of 6 July, with 50 remaining operational at dawn on the 
7th. Thereafter the maximum figure for operational panzers never rises beyond 
49 machines through to 20 July, with a low of 32 reached on the 9th. Total write- 
offs for the division in the offensive phase of operations, which ended by the 
12th, amounted to just six machines. All other losses constitute tanks that had 
‘fallen out’ due to battle damage, with the rise in the number of operational 
panzers after 9 July indicating that many that had sustained short-term damage 
were quickly repaired and returned to combat. It is also clear that a substantial 
number of heavily damaged panzers were not repairable in time to be returned to 
combat before Zitadelle was called off. It is in post-offensive operations in the 
salient that 20th Panzer was to record its highest number of write-offs with 
another 12 panzers being destroyed between 12 and 20 July. 

We have also seen how losses in sPz.Jg.Abt 653 on the opening days of the 
offensive were indeed high; yet even this formation recorded just thirteen ‘total 
losses’ through to 27 July from the 45 Ferdinands committed on 5 July. As this 
ratio of write-offs to damaged machines is also mirrored in the strength returns 
of 4th Panzer Army, it seems reasonable to infer that this also characterized the 
loss rates of the other panzer divisions serving with Ninth Army. While Army 
Group Centre was to record 371 panzers and Assault Guns written off by the end 
of July, there are sound reasons for assuming that the greater number of these 
losses occurred after Zitadelle, during the massive enemy counter-offensives 
launched on and after 12 July by the Bryansk and Western fronts against the 
Orel Salient. The attrition being visited upon the panzer divisions during the 
course of Zitadelle of course progressively reduced the combat efficiency of 
these formations: but it is improbable that the northern or southern sectors of the 
salient actually resembled the vast graveyard of destroyed German armour that 
has become principally associated with the Battle of Kursk in popular thinking. 


There are strong reasons for doubting the excessive claims made by the 
Soviets for destruction of German tanks, which have been sometimes 
uncritically accepted in the West and have been so influential in contributing to 
this perception (this will be discussed later in some detail). By way of example, 
the Stavka communique of 6 July which reported on the fighting on both faces of 
the salient claimed that 586 enemy tanks had been destroyed on the 5th and 520 
on the following day, with a grand total of 1,539 panzers claimed by the end of 7 
July. Claims for the succeeding days continued in a similar vein, such that, by 
the end of the offensive, they amounted to a total in excess of all the tanks 
available to the German army in July 1943 in all theatres of war. Such figures 
are explicable in terms of error and propaganda, both so commonplace in 
wartime, but they do not stand up to scrutiny. 

Figures for tanks notwithstanding, losses among the infantry formations of 
Ninth Army were in fact rising steeply, with over 10,000 men falling on the 5th 
and 6th alone. Shortages in supplies were also becoming apparent by the 7th. 
German columns were being successfully attacked by wide-ranging and 
systematic Soviet air strikes on road convoys and on railway halts close to, and 
many miles behind, the front line. The ongoing and comprehensive assault by 
partisan groups on railway communications continued throughout this period. 
This, combined with the prodigious ammunition expenditure by his armour and 
artillery, had Model telephoning Rastenburg and demanding that Zeitzler 
despatch another 100,000 rounds of tank ammunition eastward forthwith. 


The rear of this Ferdinand allows us to see some of the markings employed by the different companies of 
sPz.Jg.Abt 653 at Kursk — the one here being for the 2nd Platoon of the 1st Company. In the background is 
one of the accompanying command StuGs from the attached Funklenk battalion. 


Waves of He-111s and Ju-88s had appeared over the battlefield at first light, 
to be followed by the Stukas that began their customary demolition of enemy 
positions in advance of the panzer formations massing on the rolling countryside 
below in preparation for their third day’s assault. Amid the volume of heavy 
FlaK being thrown up by the Soviets, Red Air Force Laggs and Yaks tore into 
the enemy bomber formations, while others provided top cover for their own 
ground attack aircraft from marauding Luftwaffe fighters. As planes twisted and 
turned, blew up and fell earthward, the battlefield below erupted as both 
combatants unleashed their respective artillery and rocket barrages. With an 
ever-increasing preponderance in ordnance, the Soviet firestorms grew in 
ferocity as flashes from hundreds of heavy and medium artillery pieces and 
Katyusha batteries rippled across the frontage between Ponyri 2 and 
Samodurovka. In front of the manoeuvring panzers the ground erupted in huge 
walls of explosions through which they had no choice but to advance. With 
hatches firmly battened down the crews within were facing a concentrated 
weight of fire never before encountered on the Eastern Front. More than a few 
panzers succumbed to direct hits from both heavy 122, 152mm and 203mm 


shells and 120mm heavy mortar bombs fired at them in great numbers from pits 
dug deep within the Soviet lines. The 10mm roof armour on the turrets of Mark 
IIIs and IVs proved unable to withstand the weight of such plunging shells fired 
at near maximum elevation by Soviet gunners. 

Advancing through the smoke, the panzers then ran into a fusillade of flat- 
trajectory anti-tank fire from large numbers of ‘crash-booms’, many of which 
had been infiltrated into the Soviet lines overnight. This weight of fire was 
further bolstered by dug-in T-34s and KV-1s and a hail of fire from hundreds of 
anti-tank rifles. Soviet faith in their ‘god of war’ to reduce the power of the 
panzers was Clearly not misplaced, as German sources were later to estimate that 
no less than 69 per cent of all tanks written-off in July were destroyed by 
artillery and anti-tank guns. Assailed from above and to the fore, the panzers 
now found themselves blundering into newly laid minefields, the product of yet 
more overnight activity by Soviet engineers. In the face of such murderous all- 
pervading fire the strength of the supporting German infantry rapidly withered, 
with whole units being consumed. The survivors often found themselves 
engaged in murderous hand-to-hand fighting with enemy tank-killing teams, 
who emerged from their deep trenches intent on administering the coup de grace 
to mined panzers. Such was the nature of the fighting along the whole frontage 
of Ninth Army’s attack, with neither side prepared to give ground as more and 
more forces were thrown into the arena. 


Snapped by one of the crew of an accompanying Pz III, is Ferdinand 113. 


Only at midday did the Germans manage to finally prise open a gap in the 
Soviet lines in the three kilometres of front between the villages of Samodurovka 
and Kashara, through which now crashed the collective weight and firepower of 
2nd and 20th Panzer Divisions. At the point of this armoured phalanx were 
Major Sauvant’s Tigers; their own passage through the Soviet trench lines and 
bunkers had been aided by the B.IV demolition vehicles of Pz.Kp(Fkl)312. Less 
than four kilometres to the south-west lay the vital village of Teploye, while the 
prize of the hilltop town of Olkhovatka was just some five kilometres to the 
south. The gently undulating country between these two settlements now became 
the focus of fighting of exceptional ferocity. Rokossovsky had proceeded to feed 
in even more artillery and troops into this small but pivotal area, while overhead 
the Red Air Force launched sortie after sortie against the panzer columns. Yak 
9Ts in the anti-tank role armed with 37mm cannons firing through their propeller 
bosses roared low over the German columns, alongside Il-2s employing the new 
PTAB hollow-charge bomblets which was in service for the first time. 
Functioning in a manner similar to the German SD-2 weapon, a single Il-2 
would release some 220 of these bomblets over an area of about three thousand 
square metres. Able to penetrate up to 60mm of armour, at least one, or a 
number, of the bomblets would penetrate a panzer caught within the weapons 
envelope. By day’s end, and despite the small German advance, the attack had 
broken down once more in the face of ever-thickening defences and fanatical 
Soviet opposition. Even the detachment of additional Luftwaffe units from the 
southern sector of the salient to strengthen the air assault in support of Ninth 
Army had not been enough to cave in the Soviet line. 


Encountered in huge numbers by the Germans was the 7.62cm ‘crash-boom’ — the standard gun employed 
for anti-tank purposes by the Russians throughout their fixed defence points on both faces of the salient. 


Serving alongside the Ferdinands, the Brummbdren of the 216th St.Pz.Abt were thrown against the enemy 
defences covering the approaches to MaloArchangelsk and Ponyri. They too suffered from the same 
limitation as the Ferdinand — they carried no machine gun for close-in defence. 


Some five kilometres to the east the Germans had no more success in their 
continuing efforts to take Ponyri. Even the additional firepower of 18th Panzer 
serving alongside the 9th was not enough to carry the battle, with the railway 
halt and other parts of the settlement changing hands throughout the day. At 
every turn the tanks and Assault Guns were confronted by the same unholy 
trinity of artillery, PaK and mines. No matter how heavy the scale of air attacks, 
it seemed to the Germans that the weight of fire of Soviet artillery, far from 
decreasing, was actually growing in intensity; and it was, as Rokossovsky 
packed more and more batteries in and around Ponyri. Absorbing no fewer than 
five separate German assaults on Ponyri during the course of the day, Major 
General Yenshin’s 307th Rifle Division saw each wilt and recoil amid a 
continual storm of steel and shrapnel. Such also was the fate of Freissner’s 
forces attempting to take Maloarchangelsk, as every offensive effort broke down 
in the face of the overwhelming firepower of the Soviet heavy guns or was 


grounded by yet more freshly laid minefields. 


— SE s 


Pz IIIs and two command StuGs of Funklenk Co 314 advance towards Ponyri and Teploye. The remote 
control Command StuGs can be recognised by the twin aerials they carry. Travelling behind the more 
distant StuG is a Borgward B.1V. Under these conditions the B.IV would be controlled by a driver. 


Even the diversion of air assets from the south to the north of the salient to aid the stalling assault of Ninth 


Army could not force the breakthrough for Model. The Soviet defences were proving to be impossible to 
breach. In the south, there was a noticeable drop in the number of Luftwaffe sorties as the lowering stock of 
POL led to a forcible cutback in air operations, even as the ground forces clamoured for even more 
assistance from the Stukas and Schlachtflieger. 


A rather pensive Walter Model talks with a Tiger commander from s.Pz.Abt 505 about his experiences of 
the battle thus far. By 8 July, the commander of Ninth Army must have viewed the slow progress of his 
units in the face of the exceptionally ferocious opposition put up by the forces of the Central Front with 
alarm, and perhaps grim foreboding. 
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THURSDAY 8 JULY — 4TH PANZER ARMY 


Ithough by day’s end on Thursday 8 July, strength returns would indicate 

that 4th Panzer Army had lost a further 125 tanks in the course of their 
continued advance, those inflicted on the Soviets were very much higher, with 
nearly 300 being claimed by the crews of the two panzer corps. Such figures 
give some indication of the intensity of the fighting during the course of the 8th, 
as 4th Panzer Army continued its offensive drive on Oboyan. 

On the frontage of the SS Panzer Corps, the 1st Regiment and Assault Gun 
battalion of the Leibstandarte had struck out shortly after 0500 hours to capture 
the hamlet of Bol Majatschki, which was taken after a number of tank clashes 
and heavy fighting some two hours later. Meanwhile, the bulk of the armour of 
the Leibstandarte and Das Reich, having moved forward from their overnight 
stations in the vicinity of Teterevino, swung to the north-west, their immediate 
objective the capture of the small village of Wesselyi. These thrusts prompted a 
series of extremely heavy Soviet armoured ripostes between 0900 hours and 
midday by waves of tanks, up to 60 in number, driving down the 
Teterevino/Prokhorovka road and supported by large formations of Shturmovik. 
Unbeknown to the Germans, their early advance had forestalled a major Soviet 
counter-attack that had been ordered by Vatutin for later that morning. In 
consequence, the forces he had earmarked for the task were now being forced to 
use their strength against the German armoured columns in an attempt to blunt 
their advance. Vatutin had intended to employ Burkov’s newly deployed 10th 
Tank Corps with its 185 tanks and self-propelled guns, to attack and pin down 
the SS spearhead, while other units, including the 2nd Tank Corps, were to have 
attacked 4th Panzer Army’s flanks. However, the necessary operational co- 
ordination between these Soviet units to execute this had been thwarted by the 


continued German advance and the plan faded as each formation dissipated its 
resources in localized counter-attacks, contending with a still formidably 
powerful enemy who maintained his advance, albeit slowly. 

The T-34s and T-70s roared into battle at high speed, with many of the former 
festooned with infantry clinging for dear life to the rails welded onto the sides of 
their hulls and turrets. The subsequent destruction of many of these impromptu 
battlefield taxis with large numbers being accounted for by the forward 
deployment of a screen of 75mm anti-tank guns and supporting 88mm FlaK 
guns was matched by a corresponding slaughter among the desanti. By day’s 
end, the battlefield was littered with the blackened and charred corpses of 
hundreds of infantry who had been killed when the machines they were riding on 
were shattered by the fire of Hausser’s gunners. Nonetheless, even the most 
battle-hardened SS soldiers were shaken by the fervour of these constant 
assaults, with diary entries later testifying to their savagery, many adding the 
rider that they were of a scale and ferocity never before encountered. These 
rolling tank battles saw the respective panzer formations and their supporting 
anti-tank guns forced to regroup rapidly and frequently change direction in order 
to counter the heavy and desperate Soviet assaults. One such, lasting some 
seventy minutes, had erupted just after 0900 hours, when 40 T-34s attacked the 
advancing German spearhead to the south of Wesselyi. A further 40 T-34s 
assailed elements of Das Reich screening the eastern flank of the division 
between Teterevino and Kalinin shortly after 1000 hours. In spite of the reckless 
courage, ferocity and self-sacrifice of these assaults, the Soviets were unable to 
stop the German advance across a steppe now littered with the blackened 
remains of gutted, blazing tanks, the air thick with the sickly, pungent aroma of 
burning rubber, diesel fuel and human flesh. 


A Tiger I belonging to Das Reich — with white Kursk marking — moves past a small column of Soviet 
prisoners marching to the rear. 


The surviving Tigers of the heavy tank company led Mark IIIs and IVs in 
column in the attack on Wesselyi and, supported by Stukas and schlachtflieger, 
had stormed fortified hill numbers 239.6 and 227.4, positioned on either flank of 
the village, by midday. Heavy Soviet tank attacks persisted throughout the 
afternoon amid the periodic heavy rainstorms that now enveloped the southern 
sector of the salient. One of the fiercest of these assaults was directed against the 
Panzer regiment of the Leibstandarte shortly after 1800 hours, with at least 20 
Soviet tanks destroyed before the onset of dusk slackened the combat. Although 
the 8th had seen a large number of Soviet tanks destroyed, the SS Panzer Corps 
had recorded some 40 losses of its own. Even so, by day’s end, the 
Leibstandarte had driven an armoured wedge in the direction of the village of 
Solotino, thereby forcing a further breach in the Soviet line as the SS formations 
prised apart the 31st Tank and 3rd Mechanized Corps. 

Of particular note during the course of the day’s action was the remarkable 


virtuoso performance by the crew of one of two Leibstandarte Tigers damaged 
in the assault on Wesslyi earlier in the day, both of which had managed to return 
to Teterevino under their own power for repairs. Enough had already been done 
in the field workshop to enable one to be hastily employed in the defence of the 
village when it become the focus of a major Soviet tank attack later that 
afternoon. Employing the limited mobility of his charge to the full, 
Unterscharftihrer Staudeggar manoeuvred his Tiger to maximise the advantage 
of its optics and long-range gun to target the oncoming T-34s, destroying 17 
before the Soviets withdrew out of range to regroup. A second surge, with the 
enemy tanks firing on the move as they advanced on the village, saw Staudeggar 
net a further five T-34s with his rapidly depleting ammunition stock. The loss of 
22 tanks in short order was enough to convince the surviving Soviets to turn tail 
and gain Staudeggar the Knights Cross, which was presented to him in the field 
in an impromptu ceremony two days later. 

Strength returns at the end of the day’s fighting from the three SS divisions 
showed 17 of the panzers ‘lost’ since 5 July had been total write-offs. The return 
of a number of earlier damaged machines to service on 7 and 8 July left a 
backlog of about 100 tanks and Assault Guns in need of short or longer term 
repair. Many of the former would see their way back onto the battlefield within 
the next four days. The three SS divisions in their turn claimed 121 enemy tanks 
destroyed in the course of the day’s fighting. So claims made for German tanks 
‘lost’ are not only inflated, they have also been wrongly interpreted by many 
western historians as referring to write-offs. It is only by accepting such an 
interpretation that the popular image of the Kursk battlefield as littered with the 
gutted hulks of hundreds of destroyed German tanks and Assault Guns can be 
maintained. 


Two Stukas (above) returning to base over-fly a snaking German supply line that extends to the horizon. An 
offensive as large as Zitadelle involved moving thousands of tons of supplies per day, with each panzer 
division needing hundreds of tons of POL, ammunition, food and other essentials. The same massive 
logistical effort was made on the Soviet side. As the picture (right) shows, such supply lines were 
immensely vulnerable. By 10 July, the fall off in Luftwaffe operations on both faces of the salient and the 
growing might of Soviet air power saw many of these convoys being regularly interdicted. 


A group of SS troopers armed with magnetic Tellermines shelter in the lee of a T-34 they have probably 
destroyed. Although the process of placing such a mine on a moving tank was extremely hazardous, quite a 
number of Soviet tanks were claimed destroyed by such means. 


Eight miles to the west of the advancing SS line, on the frontage of 48th 
Panzer Corps, the fortified village of Syrtsevo had become the focal point of 
intense fighting as 3rd Panzer Division and the panzer grenadier regiment of 
Grossdeutschland had been thwarted in their initial attempt to carry the 
settlement by storm. Vatutin was mindful of the need to retain this anchor point 
of his second defence line. He intended to employ the bulk of Moskalenko’s 
mainly uncommitted 38th and 40th armies in a major assault against the left 
flank of von Knobelsdorff’s Corps, as part of the greater plan to attack 4th 
Panzer Army referred to earlier. These intentions had to be abandoned as soon as 
he had prepared orders for their execution just before midnight on the 7th. This 
followed receipt of a terse and pointed message from the boss in the Kremlin, 
the thrust of which had been volubly reinforced by Khrushchev; the Voronezh 
Front commander had no alternative but to change his plans. In sharing the 
conviction of his commanders that the operations of 48th Panzer Corps and II SS 
Panzer Corps were still directed towards effecting a breakthrough to Kursk via 
Oboyan, Stalin viewed the continuing success of 4th Panzer Army with 
mounting concern. He had in consequence issued a categorical order late on 7 
July demanding of Vatutin that the enemy should ‘under no circumstances’ 
achieve a breakthrough on this axis. 

To prevent a breakthrough, Vatutin could only pack his remaining defences 
before the river and directly in the face of the German advance with every 
formation he could lay his hands on. His rapidly depleting assets left him no 
recourse but to draw on Moskalenko’s two armies deployed alongside 48th 
Panzer Corps’ western flank, which meant his intended large-scale counter- 
attack could not take place. New orders flowed from his headquarters in the 
early hours of the 8th requiring Moskalenko to relinquish one of his tank corps, 
the majority of his thirteen rifle divisions, and their organic artillery formations. 
These were immediately despatched to bolster the fading defences of 6th Guards 
Army protecting the Psel crossings and the approach to Oboyan. It would, 
however, take 24 hours for these substantial reinforcements to traverse the rear 
of the front line and bed into the defences. Even though the forces now left to 
him in the vicinity of Syrtsevo were substantially reduced, Vatutin held 


doggedly to his original intention to undertake some degree of offensive action, 
by ordering a more limited attack by the truncated remnants of 38th and 40th 
Armies, which went in shortly after 0600 hours. This demonstration attack did 
little to inconvenience the attackers, so that Syrtsevo, notwithstanding its 
importance, had perforce to be abandoned to its fate — its defenders exhorted by 
their political officers to hold out for as long as possible and fight to the death. 

Krivoshein and Moskalenko’s men did as demanded of them. They traded 
their lives dearly, for it was only in the mid-afternoon and behind a heavy werfer 
and artillery barrage supplemented by waves of Stukas that the tanks of the 6th 
Tank Regiment of 3rd Panzer and the ist Battalion of the panzer grenadier 
regiment of Grossdeutschland finally took the ruined village. Even as the 
German forces broke into the fortified settlement and cleared it of the enemy, 
they were coming under heavy fire from PaKs and artillery deployed on the 
western bank of the Pena. All around lay the grim evidence of the savagery of 
the fighting for the settlement: trenches full of dead infantry, smashed 
blockhouses, bunkers, dug-in armour and shattered artillery pieces along with 
their mute and fallen gun crews. Numerous blackened T-34s, M3 Lees and 
knocked out panzers littered the terrain. Some 40 T-34s belonging to the III 
Mechanized Corps that had sortied from Syrtsevo earlier in the day only to run 
across the sights of Grossdeutschland’s eight serviceable Tigers and the Mark 
IIIs and IVs of von Strachwitz’s kampfgruppe, advancing on the stronghold, 
were lost. Wallroth’s Tigers had once again utilized the superior range and 
killing power of their 88mm guns to ‘snipe’ the Soviet machines at long range. 

The survivors retreated into Syrtsevo, where they continued to employ their 
guns alongside the defenders amid the ruins of the village until its fall. Popiel 
and Katukov were both in close proximity to Syrtsevo when it was captured. 
Popiel recorded the 1st Tank Army commander’s unambiguous prediction of 
what was about to befall the village: 


We saw in the distance a large number of tanks. It was impossible to 
distinguish damaged tanks from those undamaged. The row began 
moving. Only a burned field a few hundred metres wide, nothing else 
separated us from the enemy. Katukov did not take the field glasses from 
his eyes. He mumbled: “They’re regrouping ... advancing in a spearhead 
... [think we have had it!’ 


What Katukov was witnessing was Grossdeutschland’s armour re-deploying to 
resume its advance towards Verkhopenye. His pessimism was compounded by 
receipt of news that General Mickl’s 11th Panzer Division, advancing between 
Grossdeutschland and the Leibstandarte, had successfully broken up a number 
of Soviet tank attacks and penetrated the defences screening the main Belgorod- 
Kursk highway. By midday, Mark IIIs and IVs, supported by Assault Guns, had 
thrust across this vital artery and assailed Soviet PaK defences sited on the edges 
of the small woods that flanked the road. Dismounting from their SPWs, 
accompanying grenadiers had fanned out through the copses of ash and silver 
birch, flushing out the Soviet defenders and overrunning numerous anti-tank gun 
positions in the process. Survivors of this advance fell back rapidly to the north 
in the direction of Novosselovka. The situation for the Soviets looked perilous. 

Even as German forces had begun their assault on Syrtsevo in the early 
morning, an incorrect report had been received at divisional headquarters from 
the grenadier regiment that they had already reached the small town of 
Verkhopenye. Inferring that this completely unexpected coup for Verkhopenye 
was a major divisional objective lying some miles to the north of Syrtsevo, 
which could only have been reached by the opportunistic exploitation of a 
collapse in the enemy defences, General Hoernlein charged the commander of 
Grossdeutschland’s armoured reconnaissance battalion to follow up this 
‘success’ and exploit the assumed Soviet confusion. He was ordered to advance 
to the north-west of Verkhopenye, and seize the vital Hill 260.8, which lay just 
to the south of the town of Novosselovka, astride the main Oboyan road. 
Although such a unit could normally operate alone up to a day’s march in 
advance of the major elements of its parent formation, and provided its own 
protection when necessary by employing the machine-guns and 20mm cannon 
mounted on its 1-ton half-tracks and eight-wheeled armoured cars, the ferocious 
nature of the battlefield required that the battalion be allocated heavy fire support 
to carry out its task. 


Panzer IIIs and Panzer IVs advance across the grass-covered steppe. Most of them are without the schurzen 
armour. 


A kampfgruppe was quickly established by the temporary attachment to the 
reconnaissance unit of the divisional Assault Gun battalion. This was indeed a 
prescient move, for when later in the morning this formation seized the bridge 
over the tributary of the Pena, lying just to the west of the village of 
Gremutschy, it prompted a very strong Soviet response. The bridge itself was 
discovered to be weak, forcing a slow-down in the advance. German troops 
discovered in Gremutschy, itself proved to be from the grenadier regiment, who 
were embarrassed to discover that they were actually still some miles to the 
south of where they had reported! 

No doubt a degree of professional schadenfreude was engendered by the 
grenadiers’ map reading error. The vulnerability of the kampfgruppe’s advanced 
position prompted the decision to get the Assault Gun battalion across the river 
onto the northern bank so they could establish a defensive perimeter, and offer 
protection to the recce unit as it too came over the rickety structure. As 
anticipated, the Soviets were not slow in responding to the German thrust, for in 
the early afternoon successive waves of tanks were thrown against the battle 
group. This had been drawn up in a semi-circle, with the outer defence 
conducted by the Assault Guns under the redoubtable Major Peter Frantz. 

Although just 26 when he assumed command of Grossdeutschland’s StuG 


battalion in January, Frantz had already been awarded the Knight’s Cross and 
Oakleaves, and was regarded throughout the Army as one of the foremost 
exponents in the handling of Assault Guns in combat. The following account of 
the action displays the high standard of gunnery, radio discipline and rapid 
manoeuvre; the gunners were able to employ their 75mm guns to maximum 
effect with no loss to themselves. It also offers a good example of the paramount 
importance of effective command and control in tactical armoured engagements 
in general, and of how possession of this expertise by the Germans, whether 
employed by tanks, turretless Assault Guns or panzerjdger, permitted them 
frequently to out-manoeuvre and defeat superior Soviet numbers: 


Frantz led his Assault Guns into favourable positions and lured the 
Soviets into cunningly baited traps. 

The wireless operator and loading number in the battalion 
commander’s Assault Gun was Corporal Eberhard and this was his first 
action. Twenty-four hours earlier he had written in his diary ‘We are 
established in thick forest. Am reading Holderlein!’ ... The language was 
now no longer one of poetry. ‘Hatch covers down!’ It was semi-dark 
inside the gun. The corporal brought the radio code close to his eyes. 
‘Nail calling Nail 1, please come in.’ 

‘Nail 1 receiving. Please come in.’ 

And then Corporal Eberhard dictated: ‘4—18—7—21—4—18-—3-9-1 ...’ 

His left foot was wedged between two armour-piercing nose shells and 
his right leg rested on some percussion fuses. As usual, the gun 
commander had loaded up with an extra seven or eight shells. A change 
of position to another point on the reverse slope gave them a chance of 
pushing their heads up through the hatch for a moment and breathing 
some fresh air. Their eyes took in a gentle, grass-covered slope, a field of 
sunflowers, and a short stretch of road. But already a cloud of dust rose 
before them. The commander called out: 

‘Close hatch cover! Inform battalion. Wedge formation of T-34s 
approaching. Point of attack in front of own position, west of highway’. 
Eberhard transmitted the message. And Major Frantz laid his traps. 

‘Nail 1, please stand by. Nail 3, come in, speak to Nail.’ 

Signals in rapid succession thus wove the net in which the Russian attack 
was to be caught. For the young corporal, of course, this was rather like 


watching an opera with the curtain down. It was his task to translate the 
major’s short, rapid words and orders into numbers from one to twenty- 
six ... He called Nail 2 and Nail 3. He used figures to control them. He 
used figures to warn them. And from this string of numbers in his 
earphones and the brief observations exchanged between gun 
commander, the NCO gun-aimer and the driver, he tried to piece together 
for himself the picture of the battle. 

Together with the T-34s, the Russians were also using a few 
American Mark IIIs [M3 Lee]. No.2 Troop had already reported six tanks 
knocked out. The top scorers were the Section Senkbiel with four. But 
nothing showed up in front of the commander’s gun. The war was more 
than a mile away. But quite suddenly, it was close again. In the shape of 
T-34 giants. 

The pack of T-34s and one Mark III were fast approaching the slope. 
Sergeant Scheffler had his eyes glued to the driver’s visor. The gun aimer 
was calmness personified. ‘Fire!’ 

Tank after tank was knocked out by the 75mm cannon of the Assault 
Guns. The Soviet commanders attacked time and time again. Their 
wireless traffic showed that they had orders to break open the German 
line regardless of the cost. Seven times the Russians attacked. Seven 
times, they flung themselves obstinately into Major Frantz’s traps. 

After three hours, 35 wrecked tanks littered the battlefield, 
smouldering. Only five T-34s, all of them badly damaged, limped away 
from the smoking arena to seek shelter in a small wood. 

Proudly the major signalled to the division: ‘35 enemy tanks knocked 
out. No losses on our side.’ 


The road to Verkhopenye on the Pena was clear. 
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Throughout the period of the advance by 4th Panzer Army, German units found themselves under frequent 
and heavy counter-attacks by Russian tank forces supported by infantry — many of which were carried into 
battle on T-34s and T-70s.They then dropped off to engage the enemy as seen in this image. 


The arrival of pionere along with the leading elements of von Strachwitz’s 
panzer group in the late afternoon allowed a new bridge to be thrown across the 
river, so that by early evening Verkhopenye was under attack by the Germans in 
the face of further Soviet tank sorties from the town. The importance of this 
village, strung out for about a kilometre along either bank of the River Pena, lay 
in its sturdy bridge, strong enough to bear the weight of medium panzers, and for 
that reason, a prime target to be secured by Grossdeutschland. As more of the 
division’s units arrived in the vicinity, the battle escalated rapidly. 

The 3rd battalion of the Panzer Grenadier Regiment was ordered to storm the 
north-west of the settlement, but found its passage frustrated by Soviet forces 
ensconced amid blockhouses and other defences, whereupon the Panzer Fusilier 
Regiment was despatched to prise open a route to Verkhopenye from the north. 
The divisional history is unambiguous about the difficulty faced by GD’s troops 
fighting in the town, describing it as ‘a difficult nut to crack’. The fire directed 
upon the advancing German units both in and around the settlement by heavy 
artillery and anti-tank batteries located on the western bank of the Pena was 
extremely accurate. Nonetheless, infantry, with the support of three Panzer IVs, 
forced their way into the village. Amid heavy fighting, two were knocked out, 
and the third, though badly damaged, was able to extricate itself. Fierce fighting 
was also taking place in the environs of the eastern side of the drawn-out 


settlement as the 2nd battalion of the Panzer Grenadier Regiment, the Ist 
Battalion of the Panzer Regiment and a small number of surviving Panthers 
contested a series of strong assaults from waves of T-34s. 


Although the attempt was made to equip as many medium panzer and StuGs as possible with stand-off 
armour, it is clear from photographic evidence that many went into battle without it. Of this mixed SS 
detachment of a Panzer III (rear) and two Panzer IVs, the one in the foreground has lost the rear section of 
its turret schurzen to enemy fire. The other Mark IV has lost all of its schurzen along one side of its hull. 
Although effective in deflecting fire from the vast number of anti-tank rifles fielded by the Soviets, the thin 
sheets of armour were easily damaged or lost. 


At dusk, the bulk of the division was deployed in a tight defensive ring 
around the eastern side of the town with the FlaK battalion playing an especially 
important role. The three batteries of 88mm FlaK guns, pulled by their 8-ton 
prime movers, and supported by the two batteries of lighter 37mm and 20mm 
FlaK weapons mounted on half-tracks that had followed in the wake of the 
panzers, had been quickly deployed to screen the elements of the division as it 
laagered amid the wheat fields for the night. The few hours of darkness brought 
little respite as the battalion found itself in continual action. Lines of tracer from 
flakvierling and heavier 37mm weapons hosed skyward into the darkness as 
waves of Po-2s and Shturmovik were launched against Grossdeutschland 
through to dawn. The 88mm batteries found themselves engaging not just 
aircraft and Soviet armour, but also doubling up as artillery to bombard enemy 
positions around the town, in response to requests for fire support from forward 
units under enemy attack. Against this backdrop of continual combat, the re- 


arming and re-fuelling by the supply units carried on apace as Hoernlein girded 
his division to storm Verkhopenye and capture its all-important bridge across the 
Pena the next day. The heavy fighting of the day had taken its toll on 48th 
Panzer Corps’ armour with some 85 tanks and Assault Guns lost during the day. 
Approximately 230 panzers and Assault Guns would be available for service 
with 48th Panzer Corps on 9 July. 

During the late afternoon of the 8th there occurred a remarkable pointer to the 
fate of all armour operating bereft of air cover, from that moment to now. 
German aircraft succeeded for the first time in the history of warfare in 
destroying a sizeable enemy tank force without assistance from supporting 
ground forces. In a desperate bid to relieve the forward pressure on 6th Guards 
and 1st Tank Army, Vatutin re-deployed General Burdeiny’s 2nd Guards Tank 
Corps, whose formation had been in the vicinity of Gostistchevo in order to 
block any northward breakthrough by Breith’s III Panzer Corps. Burdeiny was 
ordered to swing his formation through 90 degrees and attack the right flank of 
the SS Panzer Corps instead. His orders were to thrust westward and through the 
positions of the newly arrived 167th Infantry Division, and cut the 
Belgorod/Orel road along which flowed the densely packed columns of support 
vehicles bearing the POL, ammunition and rations supplying the advancing SS 
divisions. Should this succeed then the German advance must inevitably be 
slowed, if not halted. Soviet chances of success were seemingly good as the 
armour of Totenkopf was no longer employed in its guard role on the Corps’ 
right flank. The third SS division had disengaged in the afternoon, when the 
167th Infantry Division had at last moved in to relieve it, thereby permitting the 
panzergrenadier formation to move northward and place its still formidable 
striking power alongside the Leibstandarte and Das Reich in the drive on the 
Psel. 


Although German claims for the number of enemy tanks destroyed were high, more and more seemed to be 
making their appearance on the battlefield. Not only did 4th Panzer Army have to contend with attacks by 
units from 1st Tank Army, but the continual assaults on the flank of 48th Panzer Corps was causing the 
advance of Grossdeutschland and 11th Panzer Division towards the Psel crossings to slow. 


At that time, the presence of the Soviet 2nd Guards Tank Corps was unknown 
to the Germans and it was purely by chance that its movement out of dense 
woods had been spotted by Hauptmann Bruno Meyer, commander of the Hs 129 
staffeln, who was returning to base after a patrol over the front line. Appreciating 
the very genuine threat this sizeable Soviet force represented, he radioed his base 
at Mikoyanovka and ordered all serviceable 129s made ready for action. 
Eavesdropping on the radio message was Major Druschel, who also appreciated 
the threat the Soviet thrust represented, and ordered all of his available Fw-190s 
to be rapidly armed with SD-2 cluster weapons and despatched immediately to 
assist in the attack. As the Luftwaffe aircraft arrived and deployed for the attack, 
Meyer described the sight that greeted them: 


Wave after wave emerged from the woods tugging gun mountings, 


mortars, anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns by hand behind them. It was a 
weird sight to see these masses marching straight to the west as 
obstinately as mules without taking any fighting action or any defence 
against our aircraft, as if the Soviet brigadier commanding them was 
intent on turning the wheel of military history back to pre-First World 
War times. Man walking behind man, block beside block, they came over 
a frontal area some 8 to 10 kilometres wide. Then followed the tanks. 
Totally obsolete light tanks rolled out of the woods behind the infantry. 
Medium and heavy tanks followed, using the roads from the villages 
situated between the woods. 


Druschel’s 190s swept in first, releasing clouds of the ferocious SD-2 bomblets 
directly on top of the totally unprotected Soviet infantry, with ‘each direct hit 
knocking down a whole block of infantry’. Nevertheless, they still moved 
forward with ever increasing numbers of men spilling out from the forest cover. 
One after another the 190s swept in, dropping their cluster munitions. Meyer 
could only describe as ‘creepy’ the manner in which the enemy soldiers just 
carried on as if oblivious to the carnage going on around them ‘without ever 
slowing their pace’ or stopping to seek cover. Only when the bombs were 
exhausted and the 190s swept in with cannon and machine-guns blazing to strafe 
them was it possible to discern the enemy line waver then finally break with the 
survivors streaming back towards the woods in blind panic. Now it was the turn 
of Meyer’s Henschels, all of which were armed with the 30mm MK 103 30mm 
cannon mounted beneath the fuselage. The account is taken up by Oberleutnant 
Dormemann, the Staffelkapitan of 4/SchG. 1, who described how his 129s 
attacked the T-70s, T-34s and KV-1Ss milling around on the ground below: 


My staffel together with other staffeln attacked in relays and the enemy 
suffered heavy losses. Our pilots could see the panic-stricken response of 
the Russian tank crews and the retreating armour presented splendid 
targets for us. Each pilot made his run in at low level and fired his 
armour-piercing shell just at the right instant, just like on the firing range. 
When we went in for the kill, a steady approach and a well-aimed shot 
were vital to knock out a tank. I would say that it was a real art. When 
the tanks were knocked out they belched fire and smoke. Others did not 
get clear of those, which had been knocked out and collided with them. 


On 8 May, Hauptmann Bruno Meyer observed the emergence of a large Soviet tank formation from woods 
near Gostischevo, directed at cutting the extending right flank of the SS Panzer Corps. With no ground units 
to hand, Meyer quickly organised the Hs 129s based at Mikoyanovka airfield to hit the Russian formation in 
succession. Employing the 30mm cannon mounted under the fuselage of the Henschel Hs 129s, many of the 
enemy tanks were destroyed by being shot up from the rear — the favoured tactic of the 129 pilots. Meyer 
was supported in his action by Fw-190s dropping SD-2 ‘cluster bombs’. The Soviet attack was halted its 
tracks with almost all of the armour being destroyed and many of the accompanying troops killed. 


For three hours the Germans wove their deadly dance. When finally they 
returned to base they left behind a battlefield strewn with thousands of dead and 
eighty gutted tanks. 

Subsequently, Hausser was to express some surprise after being informed that 
a major Soviet ground assault on his flank, of which he knew nothing, had been 
stopped in its tracks without any German ground forces being involved. 

A reconnaissance flight over the area the next day returned clear photographic 
evidence of the destruction wrought by the schlachtflieger formations. However, 
while the German account suggests that the bulk of the attacking 2nd Guards 
Tank Corps was destroyed in the aerial assault, enough of the formation survived 
to play a major role in helping to oppose the German drive on Prokhorovka in 


the days ahead. 

Despite this localised decimation, the Soviets, perceiving the great benefit 
that would flow from staving in the SS Corps’ right flank, maintained extremely 
heavy pressure on the 167th Infantry Division in the days ahead. Dug in along 
the ‘high ground’ upon which ran the Belgorod-Kursk railway line, and 
supported by the 105mm and 150mm guns of the 238th Artillery Regiment 
which brought down rapid and heavy fire on the waves of infantry that were 
thrown against their positions, the Bavarian division weathered days of 
unrelenting attacks as the Soviets desperately sought to force a breakthrough. 
Littered across the ground before their positions were thousands of enemy dead 
whose corpses rapidly began to decompose and putrefy in the sultry heat, 
generating a stench that hung over the whole section of the front. 

By 8 July, von Manstein, Hoth and Kempf were all party to intelligence from 
aerial reconnaissance that had located the passage of large numbers of enemy 
armoured units moving south towards the upper Psel. Although the appearance 
of this Soviet strategic reserve was anticipated in his original planning, Hoth 
must have already been mindful that the dilatory progress of III Panzer Corps 
might force him into changing his immediate plans for 4th Panzer Army in the 
days ahead. Rotmistrov’s Tank Army had arrived at its assembly area at Stary 
Oskol shortly before first light on 8 July, after a long cross-country march, 
whereupon it was transferred by Stavka from the jurisdiction of Steppe Reserve 
to that of the Voronezh Front. 

At the same time Stavka decided to remove yet another primary formation 
from the Steppe Reserve in the form of Zhadov’s 5th Guards Army, and it too 
passed over to the command of the Voronezh Front. It was the measure of how 
unnerved the Soviets were at the success of Hoth’s drive northward that they 
needed to transfer these forces; on this part of the salient they had clearly 
underestimated the ability of the Germans to carve their way through the 
immense defences. Zhadov also received orders to effect a concentration in the 
vicinity of Prokhorovka area by 11 July, so as to join 5th Guards Tank in 
defeating the continuing advance of the SS panzers. 

Both formations would then be best placed to launch an assault into the 
extending right flank of 4th Panzer Army, which the Soviets assumed would at 
the time still be engaged in its frontal assault on the Soviet defence lines, as it 
continued in its drive to the north-west on Kursk, via the town of Oboyan. 

As of 6 July, neither Stavka nor the Voronezh Front had any reason to 


suppose that at this stage of their offensive drive the Germans would redirect 
their primary thrust to the north-east and towards Prokhorovka, as they were 
subsequently to do on 10 July, and which would result in the massive clash of 
armour of Rotmistrov’s Tank Army and the SS Panzer Corps on 12 July. 

By late afternoon, Rotmistrov’s forces had crossed the pontoon bridge 
spanning the River Oskol and begun the final stage in their drive towards 
Prokhorovka. Advancing across a wide front, the vast dust clouds raised by this 
enormous formation had broadcast its presence to enemy aircraft many miles 
away. 

Though heavily screened by fighter detachments, these had not been enough 
to deter snooping German reconnaissance aircraft, not that the Soviets had ever 
believed it possible to disguise the advance of such a large force when travelling 
by night and day. Of greater significance to Rotmistrov was the surprising lack 
of any follow-up by the Luftwaffe to interdict the Tank Army en route to the 
battlefield, which meant that other than those machines that were bound to fall 
out owing to breakdowns, his formation would arrive near Prokhorovka at full 
strength. That the Luftwaffe failed even to attempt to attack 6th Guards Tank 
Army before it reached the vicinity of Prokhorovka shows how limited its assets 
were by this time. It was unable to release so much as one bomber or Stuka 
staffel from its immediate task of battlefield support of the ground forces in the 
salient, to stem this approaching avalanche of Soviet armour, a tactic that would 
have been automatic just two years before. 

Although Hoth had assumed 4th Panzer Army would need to deal with such 
an eventuality in the course of its advance on Kursk, and had planned for it 
accordingly, he had prefigured that SS Panzer Corps and II Panzer Corps would 
be acting in concert to defeat any Soviet armoured reserves by the time they 
were encountered. However, as we have seen, the adamantine nature of the 
enemy defences encountered by III Panzer Corps to the east of the Donets had 
imposed a significant delay on its timetable. In consequence, considerable doubt 
was being expressed as to whether this formation would be on hand to aid 
Hausser’s divisions in its anticipated clash with Rotmistrov’s Tank Army a few 
days hence. In view of this, von Manstein and Hoth now exhorted Kempf to do 
all in his power to effect the breakthrough to the north and push his armour 
rapidly forward towards Prokhorovka and complete its planned rendezvous with 
Hausser’s divisions. In the light of the growing losses HI Panzer Corp was 
incurring, Kempf was already harbouring doubts that his armour would be in any 


fit state, or be in the right position, to carry out what his superiors were 
demanding of him. 


Both the Red Army and the Heer employed rocket artillery during the course of Zitadelle. These weapons 
had the virtue of being able to bring down a heavy barrage on a small area of ground. However, they were 
short-range weapons, and the resultant smoke and flame generated at launch could rapidly be targeted by 
counter battery fire from artillery. The generic German term ‘werfer’ covered many different calibres, those 
pictured being 30cm, equipped with either a high explosive or liquefied petroleum warhead. These weapons 
generated a high pitched whining sound as they moved through the air, the attendant psychological impact 
being nearly as great as the material damage they inflicted on the enemy. 
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THURSDAY 8, FRIDAY 9, AND SATURDAY 
10 JULY -NINTH ARMY 


ith the vanguard of his forces laagered overnight just a few kilometres 

from the key settlements of Teploye and Olkhovatka, Model was 
determined to maintain his offensive tempo at daylight, and realise the 
breakthrough that would permit him to roll up the Soviet defences on the 
heights. Although his losses on the 7th had been substantial, he was, by 
committing the 4th Panzer Division from his reserve, substantially augmenting 
the armoured fist with which he intended to smash the enemy line on this sector 
of 9th Army’s frontage. 

Raised in 1938 at Wuerzberg, 4th Panzer was a veteran formation having seen 
continuous action with Army Group Centre since June 1941. Strength returns for 
1 July indicated that the division was able to field over 100 tanks, the majority 
long-barrelled Panzer IVs. The formation constituted a powerful addition, 
enabling Model to concentrate no fewer than five panzer divisions along a 
frontage of just ten miles. Running from west to east from the villages of 
Molotych-Samodurovka through to Ponyri, the 20th, 4th, 2nd, 9th and 18th 
Panzer Divisions were deployed shoulder-to-shoulder. Although the 2nd, 9th, 
18th and 20th Panzer had suffered losses in the course of the past few days, the 
collective weight and firepower of over 300 Mark IIIs, [Vs and Assault Guns 
leavened with the remaining Tigers of sPz.Abt 505 gave Model hope that the 
could at last achieve his aim. 

When, in the early hours of the 8th, this massive phalanx of German armour 
and supporting SPWs deployed with grenadiers following up on foot between 
the AFVs and to their rear, the overture to the day’s savage fighting was the first 
of the massed barrages from Soviet artillery and Katyusha batteries. German 


veterans still speak in awe of the sheer scale of the enemy bombardment as 
hundreds of barrels and ‘Stalin’s Organs’ ripple-fired across the length of the 
heights, the whole of the southern horizon being lit up by this false dawn. The 
sense that Soviet fire was increasing in scale was not wrong. Rokossovsky had 
spent the previous day and the hours of darkness taking yet more formations 
from the quiescent sectors of his Front and using them to augment his defensive 
positions in front and to the rear of Teploye and Olkhovatka, with every artillery 
piece, Katyusha formation and tank unit he could sequester. In total, he had 
bolstered his line with two rifle divisions, an artillery division, an armoured rifle 
brigade and two armoured brigades. In his need to provide for the latter, he had 
no recourse but to draw on Bogdanov’s IX Armoured Corps that had been 
deployed to cover the southern approaches to Kursk against any breakthrough by 
4th Panzer Army. Here was proof of the damage being visited upon the tank 
formations of the Central Front by Model, for the bulk of Rokossovsky’s armour 
either lay shattered on the battlefield or fixed in hull-down defensive positions. 
The Soviet commander was forthright in his assessment of the vital significance 
of IX Corps to his defence when he later stated how these few hundred tanks 
constituted ‘our last hope’. Yet, in spite of the destruction being visited upon his 
forces by a concentration of German firepower never before experienced, 
Rokossovsky was more than satisfied that his defences were fulfilling their 
purpose. For it was clear that each attack launched by the enemy was requiring 
him to commit more and more of his armour to replace the wreckage of 
knocked-out machines that marked his limited advance. The primary task of 
bleeding white the panzer divisions on the deep and heavily fortified defensive 
lines was being achieved. 

Against the backdrop of a supporting artillery barrage, waves of medium 
bombers and Stuka formations screaming earthward, fists of sand-yellow, green 
and red-brown camouflaged panzers fanned out across the blazing and charred 
fields to commence their assault. Even though driving into a torrent of fire from 
anti-tank rifles hidden amidst the high, waving maize, from howitzers and heavy 
mortars located within deep pits and an unprecedented density of between 70 
and 100 ‘crash-booms’ per kilometre, the panzers somehow ground their way 
forward. Many were hit or drove onto the minefields that had continued to be 
thickened during the hours of darkness. Throughout the morning the Soviets did 
their utmost to hold back this great phalanx, but to no avail. By midday, the 
German armour had managed, at a heavy loss, to prise open a major breach in 


the enemy lines through which now poured a flood of more than 200 panzers, 
which thereafter resolved into separate thrusts directed at Teploye and southward 
towards the heights above which lay the prize of Olkhovatka. 

The German assault on Teploye was but the first of a number, in a seesaw 
battle of great savagery for control of the settlement and surrounding heights. 
General von Saucken, commander of 4th Panzer Division described how his 
formation, having crested the brow of Hill 238.1 screening the approach to 
Teploye during the first assault was met by enemy fire. 


Artillery, mortars, Stalin organs, machine-guns, and sharpshooters but 
especially extensive anti-tank guns spewed fire and doom. Packs of 
enemy tanks with all muzzles ablaze sallied forth again and again to 
counter-attack. In the open terrain, our tanks, some of them Tigers, drove 
at full speed to make it harder for the enemy guns to hit them. The 
grenadiers could not keep up this pace and hung far back. The enemy 
strong points that our tanks had rolled over resumed firing, forcing us to 
give ground. Some tanks had to turn back to give them protection. 


Heavily engaged in the fighting around Teploye alongside 4th Panzer was 
Funklenk Company 312. It had had a more successful battle than Funklenk 
Company 313, which had been operating alongside the Ferdinands of sPz.Jg 
Battalion 654. In the course of the first four days of combat, this formation had 
suffered heavy losses in men and equipment, and was pulled out of the line on 
the 8th. Oberleutnant Nolte, whose account of the battle we have cited already 
on a number of occasions, employed 312’s remaining five StuGs and ten B.IV 
demolition vehicles in the following fashion: 


On 8 July, the company participated in an attack by Kampfgruppe 
Burmeister consisting of two panzer battalions and a panzergrenadier 
battalion against Hill 238.1, Teploye and Hill 253.5. The company was 
deployed with the leading elements of Panzer Battalion 35 and took part 
in the fighting from there. 


Having first employed three of his B.1Vs to destroy bunkers on reverse slopes 
on Hill 238.1. Nolte then described how 


The attack was then carried forward against Teploye, which was taken by 


the grenadiers. One Assault Gun was knocked out by enemy action. The 
company received orders to conduct zone reconnaissance — looking for 
mines in particular — in preparation for the attack on Hill 253.5, which 
had previously been bombed by Stukas. The armoured attack enveloped 
Teploye on the east side and rolled into the depression between Hills 
253.5 and 272.9, direction southwest. Zone reconnaissance was carried 
out by two B.IVs. No mines were found. Four of the company’s StuGs 
formed part of the first wave of the attack. One of the B.1Vs engaged in 
zone reconnaissance was destroyed by fire. The second B.IV was used to 
blow up a gun bunker. 


On 8 July Soviet forces attacking the village of Alexandrovka surprised the crew of Ferdinand 333 
belonging to the 3rd Co of abt.653, capturing them and their charge. Three proud Russian soldiers 
belonging to the 129th Rifle Division were photographed in front of their prize, their image being carried a 
few days later in Pravda and Izvestia. 


With Teploye in German hands by late on the 8th, the ejected Soviets withdrew 
into pre-prepared defensive positions dug into the hillside above the village and 
on the ridgeline from where they continued to direct a ferocious volume of fire. 
This line constituted the final barrier separating the enemy from the coveted 
open steppe beyond. Over the next few days, the German forces launched waves 
of extremely costly and desperate assaults up the hillside, supported by air 
strikes. Tank assaults wilted in the hurricane of Soviet artillery fire called down 
upon them and infantry losses rose dramatically. The drama and savagery of the 
fighting in this sector is well attested in an account of the role of the 2nd 
Battalion, 33rd Grenadier Regiment which had 


... fought its way through this inferno as far as Teploye and ejected the 
Russians from the village. They withdrew to the last line of hills. 

The battalion commander had already lost 100 men. But the divisional 
commander did not want to give the Russians time to gather their wits. 


The 3rd and the 35th Panzer Regiments were lined up on the edge of the 
village. Armoured troop-carrying vehicles joined them. Dive bombers 
shrieked overhead towards the Russian main positions. 

‘Now!’ 

On the opposite slope were the well-camouflaged emplacements of 
the Soviet 3rd Anti-Tank Artillery Brigade. Moreover, T-34s had been 
dug in. Their flank was covered by a Soviet rifle battalion with anti-tank 
rifles, simple but effective weapons against tanks at short range. Their 
handling, just as that of the later German Panzerfaust required coolness 
and courage. 

The assault on the high ground began. The Russians laid down a 
curtain of defensive fire. After a few hundred yards the German 
grenadiers lay pinned to the ground. It was impossible to get through the 
Soviet fire of a few hundred guns concentrated on a very narrow sector. 
Only the tanks moved forward into the wall of fire. 

The Soviet artillerymen let them come within five hundred, then four 
hundred yards. At that range even the Tigers were set on fire by the 
heavy Russian anti-tank guns. But then, three Mark IVs overran the first 
Soviet gun positions. The grenadiers followed. They seized the high 
ground. They were thrown back by an immediate Soviet counter attack. 

Unusually we have this same event, and the fate of the 3rd Anti-Tank Artillery 
brigade, as described by the Soviets. Although details differ somewhat, the sheer 
ferocity of the clash on the hillside around Teploye is evident: 


This StuG 111G mounts a Sturmhaubitze 42, 105mm field gun. It was designed to provide fire support for 
infantry formations. 


The 3rd, under Colonel Rukosuyev, faced a mass tank attack with one 
battery taking the full shock. At a little over 700 yards, the Soviet anti- 
tank guns opened fire; in a little while the battery was left with one gun 
and three men alive, who managed to knock out two more tanks. This 
remaining gun was destroyed along with its crew by a direct hit from a 
bomb and the battery was totally wiped out. Just before noon Lieutenant 
Gersasimov’s battery, with its remaining anti-tank gun, its shield blown 
away and the trail shattered, propped up by ammunition boxes and aimed 
by the barrel, was also pounded to pieces. The brigade commander 
finally signalled Rokossovsky: ‘Brigade under attack by up to 300 tanks. 
No. 1 and No. 2 battery into action. Request ammunition. I either hold on 
or will be wiped out. Rukosuyev.’ The 3rd Brigade did both: it held on 
but was destroyed to a man. 


Some miles to the east, a very similar scene was being played out on the slopes 
around the village of Olkhovatka. Like the wash and backwash of waves on a 
beach, German assault was followed by Soviet counter-assault. Panzers and 
Assault Guns manoeuvred rapidly to provide cover for the men of the 6th 
Infantry Division as they attempted to push forward up the slopes and into the 


Soviet defences. Hill 274, deemed the linchpin of the Soviet defences covering 
the western approaches to Olkhovatka, became the scene of hellish fighting. 
Tank losses rose steeply as anti-tank guns opened up at point blank range. 

While 8 July had finally seen the arrival of the Tigers of the 3rd company of 
sPz.Abt 505, even the immediate despatch of this formation from the rail siding 
straight into battle was not enough to swing the matter in the attackers’ favour. 
By nightfall, just three Tigers were still operational with three having become 
‘total losses’ during the course of the fighting and yet another failed attempt to 
take the fortified hill. The result was that at day’s end, the battalion was pulled 
from the battle and placed in reserve to rest and recuperate on the 9th, when 
serviceable machines in the battalion would rise to 29 Tigers. As at Teploye, the 
next few days would see repeated German attempts to storm the Sredne-Russki 
heights, each one collapsing in the face of the storm of steel directed upon them 
by the equally desperate defenders. 

The continuing German attempt to take Ponyri fared no better. Hill 253.5 held 
out as a massive breakwater to the German offensive tide east of the village. In 
the village itself, the endless vicious fighting revolved around possession of the 
water tower, railway station, school and tractor works. For the infantry of the 
292nd Infantry Division, it bore all the hallmarks of the bloody hand-to-hand 
conflict that had taken place along the Volga half a year before. As at Stalingrad, 
the Soviet troops were past masters at turning every demolished dwelling or 
hulked tank into a miniature fortress. Every air strike by Stukas seemed only to 
increase the number of their strong points. Even the support provided by tanks 
and Assault Guns could not break the resistance of the defenders. While anti- 
tank guns and mines accounted for the main German armoured losses, 9th 
Panzer also found itself the victim of the unwelcome attention of the Red Air 
Force’s equivalent of Rudel’s aerial tank destroyers. 

Seeing action for the first time over Ponyri on the 8th was the specially- 
equipped twin 37mm cannon-armed variant of the [l-2tip3 Shturmovik. As with 
the Ju-87G, the Il-2s struck at the German panzers from the rear. While it is clear 
they succeeded in destroying a number of 9th Panzer’s Mark IIIs and IVs, the 
Soviet claim that over 70 were lost to their flying guns is not credible, when it is 
recalled that the formation went into battle with approximately that number of 
tanks when at full strength on 6 July. 

The inability of the Germans to break through, in spite of the prodigious 
exertions made during the course of the day, led to the first public indication by 


Model that he believed a decisive and rapid breakthrough of the Soviet defences 
was beyond the capability of his forces. Such was communicated to his Corps 
commanders late on 8 July, when he charged them to engage thereafter ‘in a 
rolling battle of attrition’ as a substitute for continued attempts to secure a 
breakthrough. Such a fundamental shift of emphasis shows Model’s tacit 
acceptance that the task of storming the Olkhovatka heights, and thereafter 
driving on Kursk, was simply beyond his resources. Strength returns from the 
infantry and panzer divisions suggested that 50,000 in the former had fallen in 
just four days and over the few kilometres that measured the extent of Model’s 
offensive drive, no fewer than 400 panzers and Assault Guns had been lost, the 
majority of these being damaged, and thus in short or longer term repair. While 
growing exhaustion was gripping attacker and defender alike, the Soviets could 
still call on a vast reserve of forces, of which the Germans now had precious 
few. Luftwaffe operations were also being severely hampered, not only by a 
seemingly omnipresent and growing Red Air Force but also by an ever-shrinking 
stock of vital POL. Sortie rates decreased even as the ground forces across the 
breadth of Ninth Army’s front were calling for increasing air support. 

OKW’s War Diary on the following day stated that ‘Ninth Army’s attacks 
were not able to penetrate the enemy’s line of resistance,’ attributing the German 
failure to the commitment of strong enemy armoured reserves. The only ray of 
hope for the Germans amid the gloom borne of their inability to carry any of 
these three settlements occurred on the 9th, when Hill 239, lying to the east of 
Ponyri, was finally stormed by the troops of the 508th Grenadier Regiment. This 
raised the prospect of the breakthrough that would enable the Germans to carry 
Ponyri, and thereafter roll up the whole of the Olkhovatka position by a thrust 
from the north-east. However, this could not possibly be executed until the 
massively fortified hill 253.5, which lay to the north of Prilepy and thus astride 
the German right flank, had also been neutralised. With the region to the rear of 
this hill still in Soviet hands, the Red Army continued to supply the position and 
pack 253 with every weapon that could be jammed onto its slopes and 
commanding heights. Even with support provided by the remaining serviceable 
Ferdinands of the 654th Abteilung, all German attempts to take the hill on 10 
July were thwarted by the incredible volume of fire brought down on the heads 
of the attackers. 

In spite of the savagery of the continuing enemy assaults on these three 
centres of resistance, it was becoming apparent to the Soviets that Model’s 


offensive was running out of steam less than four days after its launch. In a call 
to his deputy in the early hours of the 9th, Stalin expressed the view that the time 
was surely ripe to launch the long-planned counter-offensive against the Orel 
salient. Zhukov concurred, confidently observing that ‘Here, on the sector of the 
Central Front, the enemy no longer has at its disposal forces capable of breaking 
through our defences.’ 

Deeming that his deputy’s analysis confirmed the defensive phase of the Red 
Army’s operations on the northern sector of the salient was succeeding, Stalin 
gave Zhukov the go ahead to begin Kutuzov on 11/12 July. This would serve to 
relieve the pressure on the Central Front and give Rokossovsky time to regroup 
his forces prior to launching his counter-offensive in the days thereafter. By 
then, due to the unfolding threat to its rear and the need to divert forces 
northward in an attempt to contain it, Ninth Army would be unable to 
consolidate any of its own hastily constructed defences within the salient. 

Such an analysis did not, however, preclude Model from continuing his 
attacks over the next few days by employing the last of his reserves. Indeed, 
Zhukov expected as much. He had determined that despite the ferocity that 
would inevitably attend these attacks, they would, in reality, be little more than 
desperate, flailing attempts by the Germans to salvage an offensive already 
beyond redemption. The continued execution of the offensive would serve only 
Soviet interests by further weakening the enemy’s rapidly depleting forces. 

The Soviet Deputy Supreme Commander’s reading of the battle was accurate. 
A meeting held at the command post of XLVII Panzer Corps on 9 July, and 
attended by the commander of Army Group Centre, Field Marshal von Kluge, 
Colonel General Model and Generals of Panzer Troops Harpe and Lemelsen had 
concluded that the hoped-for breakthrough of the Soviet defences was now 
beyond the powers of the German forces. However, with an eye to aiding the 
more favourable situation unfolding in the southern sector of the salient, von 
Kluge wished Model to maintain the pressure on the Soviets and therefore issued 
the following order to cover operations on the 10th: ‘XLVII Panzer Corps has to 
take the high ground southwest of Olkhovatka. In addition on the 10th, the main 
attack will be concentrated on the hills near Molytychi through to Teploye.’ 

It was into the line between Ponyri and Prilyepi — where for the last few days 
the 292nd Infantry Division had repeatedly flung itself forlornly and at 
exorbitant cost against the Soviet trench lines and bunkers — that on 10 July 
Model launched the last of his reserves. Throughout a night and morning of 


gusting wind and pouring rain, the still fresh 10th Panzer Grenadier Division had 
progressed southward across the battlefield to take up position, although its 
attack did not go in until fairly late in the day. Although troops were carried in 
less efficient French Renault lorries rather than SPWs, the division was liberally 
equipped with seven battalions of artillery, a heavy mortar battalion, a werfer 
regiment and deployed its own organic brigade of 31 Assault Guns. Even the 
addition of this fresh and well-equipped division was not enough to carry Ponyri, 
which continued to stand as an irresistible breakwater against what was now a 
clearly ebbing German tide. Successive assaults once more collapsed. Even the 
large-scale, concentrated support of the Luftwaffe could not stop each successive 
attack wave shattering on the bunker strewn hills, amid the minefields, and 
against the ferocious close defence of the Soviet infantry who yielded not one 
foot of ground. The exhaustion now attendant on all of the German units drawn 
up across Ninth Army’s frontage was plain to see, and with all reserve 
formations now committed within the salient, Model had nothing more to offer 
to force the issue. Even OKW recognised that a breakthrough by Ninth Army 
was no longer possible. The entry in the War Diary on the 11th, commenting on 
the efforts of the previous day, had rung the changes in Ninth Army’s tactics in a 
manner that echoed Model’s own shift of a few days before, to a ‘rolling battle 
of attrition’, thereby tacitly signalling the failure of Zitadelle: 


Ninth Army gained only two to three kilometres of ground because of the 
dogged enemy resistance. As we were unable to achieve a rapid victory, 
it is now essential to inflict high losses on the enemy while keeping our 
own losses as low as possible. To accomplish this we must relocate our 
own reserves. 


It had taken Rokossovsky just five days to face down Ninth Army’s attempt to 
force its way through to Kursk, thereby sealing the fate of Operation Zitadelle. 
The outcome of events in the northern sector of the salient was now to have a 
profound impact on those in the south. Von Manstein appreciated the 
significance of Model’s failure and its implications for German strategy and 
consequently recast it in a meeting with Hoth and Kempf early on the 11th. That 
these changed circumstances were accepted within the new plans lends us a 
different perspective on the events of 9-17 July in the southern sector of the 
salient, and a new interpretation of them than the one which has been 


traditionally given. 


By 10 July, the assault by Ninth Army had all but shot its bolt. Amid the graveyards of German and Russian 
armour in front of the Soviet anchor points of Prilyepi, Ponyri, Olkhovatka and Teploye could be found 
abandoned Ferdinands. Designated II02, this headquarters vehicle of s.Pz.Jg.Abt 656 had lost its left track 
and had burnt out. 
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FRIDAY 9 AND SATURDAY 10 JULY — 4TH 
PANZER ARMY 


awn over the south of the salient saw low scudding clouds racing across a 

sky of leaden grey, from which heavy rain fell to drench the wearied 
combatants on this, the sixth day of the German offensive. 4th Panzer Army was 
nowhere near its timetable, as the original planning had presumed that the 
crossings over the Psel would have been secured some three days earlier. 
Colonel General Hoth’s growing frustration with this delay had been somewhat 
mollified by the satisfaction he derived from divisional reports which detailed 
the inroads his formations were making into the enemy defences, and the heavy 
losses they were inflicting in the process. A rough count of the number of 
wrecked and abandoned Soviet tanks littering the battlefield in the wake of 48th 
Panzer Corps and II SS Panzer Corps’ advance suggested that at least 500 enemy 
machines had been destroyed since 4 July. 

His satisfaction was, however, tempered by the knowledge that this had not 
been achieved without cost to his own forces. Overnight strength returns 
indicated that 599 panzers were available for action on 9 July, indicating about 
405 machines ‘lost’ since the 4th Panzer Army had begun the offensive. 

Most of these were in either short or long-term repair. Despite this deficit, it 
is clear that Hoth was still confident that his two panzer corps retained more than 
enough armour to achieve the desired breakthrough, even though 4th Panzer 
Army was still 50 miles from Kursk and 90 miles from the Ninth Army. 

Even then, the real cause for his growing concern and that of his superior, lay 
not in the performance of his panzer army or of its declining tank strength, but 
rather in the continuing inability of Breith’s III Panzer Corps to break free of the 
Soviet defences on the eastern bank of the Donets. 


III Panzer Corps was thereby unable to fulfil its role of providing the SS 
Panzer Corps with the necessary protection on its extending eastern flank. In the 
absence of Breith’s armour, which should by now have been fully engaged in 
executing this task, Hoth had little choice but to continue to detach elements 
from his valuable mobile units to protect his vulnerable eastern flank, thus by 
default diminishing the power of his schwerpunkt, with its corresponding delay 
on his timetable. 

Whilst elements of Totenkopf had perforce to undertake this responsibility in 
the first few days of the offensive, the arrival of the 167th Infantry Division had 
finally released it from this task the previous day, with Das Reich having to take 
up the role thereafter. Albeit engaged further to the north, Das Reich was 
subjected to continuing heavy Soviet assaults from the 5th Guards Corps and 
2nd Tank Corps directed at Hausser’s flank on the approaches to Prokhorovka. 
The continuing failure of Breith’s III Panzer Corps to close this gap would see 
Das Reich successfully pinned down by the Soviets in the days ahead through to 
12 July, and which would in consequence see it play a lesser role in the great 
tank battle on that date. 


48th Panzer Corps 


On 48th Panzer Corps’ frontage, troops from the 2nd and 3rd battalions of the 
panzer grenadier regiment of Grossdeutschland, supported by Stuka strikes and 
armour from the panzer regiment, continued their assault on Verkhopenye 
shortly after 0600 hours. The fighting was extremely heavy as the German forces 
moved through the small town, where every building was fortified and numerous 
concrete bunkers and pillboxes had been constructed to aid the defence. 
Armoured support was provided by the kampfgruppe von Strachwitz employing 
29 Panzer IVs, 10 Tigers, 10 Panthers, and a number of Assault Guns. These 
proceeded to blast targets at close range, while grenadiers cleared trenches and 
pionere assailed fortifications with flame-throwers and charges. Although the 
eastern part of the town was finally declared clear by about 0835 hours, German 
forces within it were coming under heavy artillery fire from artillery and 
Katyusha batteries from the western side of the river. 3rd Panzer Division had 
originally been tasked with the responsibility of clearing the west bank of the 
Pena, but the successful blocking by Soviet forces of the advance of this 


formation had caused the German timetable to go awry here as well. This had 
repercussions that by day’s end would make no small contribution to the 
undoing of the frontal drive, and determine the course of 4th Panzer Army’s 
operations thereafter over the next four critical days. 

To the north-east of Verkhopenye the divisional panzer fusilier regiment and 
the Reconnaissance battalion — to which Major Frantz’s Assault Guns were still 
attached — had been detailed to maintain the forward pressure of the division in 
its continued drive on Oboyan. In either case, strong resistance was encountered 
along their respective lines of march. For the fusilier regiment, the strength of 
the Soviet defences on Point 240.4 forced a temporary delay in their advance, 
while the reconnaissance battalion found passage towards its intended target of 
the village of Novosselovka blocked by a formidable assemblage of PaKs and 
armour dug into and deployed around Point 260.8. Grossdeutschland’s history 
describes the assault on this obstacle. 


The attack was preceded by Stuka attacks on what appeared to be enemy 
armoured spearheads and troop concentrations farther to the north. 
Waves of dive-bombers dropped their loads with precision on the 
Russian tanks. A tall pillar of flame erupted each time a crew was sent to 
‘commissar and Red Army heaven’. Under the cover of this really 
outstanding air support the battle group of the Armoured Reconnaissance 
Battalion Grossdeutschland approached point 260.8. Observations 
revealed that to the east, the 11th Panzer Division, which was still 
partially equipped with the Panzer II, was preparing to attack along the 
road to the north. 


Following the seizure of the eastern part of Verkhopenye, von Strachwitz’s 
kampfgruppe had been despatched northward by GD’s divisional commander to 
strengthen the drive on Novosselovka. Having reached point 240.8 the 


kampfgruppe 


. then drove through the armoured reconnaissance battalion battle 
group in the direction of Point 240.4. Our tanks soon ran into the enemy 
tank concentrations, however, which were sighted from a distance Of 
2,500-3,000 metres. A major tank-versus-tank battle developed with the 
Stukas providing continuous support. Hill 243.8 was reached after heavy 


fighting and the panzers halted there initially. On the horizon were 
burning and smoking enemy tanks. Unfortunately three of 6th company’s 
tanks had been knocked out as well. In the further course of the 
engagement, Hauptmann von Wietersham succeeded in carrying the 
attack as far as the anti-tank defences at the village of Novosselovka and 
reached the hill. This in turn enabled the panzer-fusiliers to continue to 
advance and they arrived at the road fork due south of Point 244.8 on the 
road to Oboyan. There they called an interim halt. 


Further progress by any larger force beyond this position ground to a halt as new 
orders were received from Corps headquarters. The tone of their contents was 
urgent, the upshot being that Grossdeutschland was to pause in its northern drive 
on Oboyan and instead swing the divisional schwerpunkt with the bulk of the 
armour through 90 degrees, and thence thrust westward to deal with the 
dangerous situation emerging on its increasingly exposed left flank. 

At the time both Hoth and von Knobelsdorff viewed this diversion of primary 
offensive assets as a temporary, but necessary, expedient to ‘clear up’ the 
nagging problem of the Soviet forces on the Corps’ western flank once and for 
all. Hoth was fully confident at the time that Grossdeutschland would then be 
able to resume its frontal assault within a matter of days. This assumption was to 
prove to be grievously in error; in hindsight the diversion would come to be seen 
as one of the major turning points in the battle in the south of the salient. The 
German Army’s elite division would never resume its offensive drive on Oboyan 
in the days ahead, finding itself tied down over the next week in opposing a 
succession of heavy Soviet assaults on its western flank. Only the fusilier 
regiment of Grossdeutschland would remain after the 9th to maintain the 
semblance of an ‘advance’ on Oboyan alongside 11th Panzer and its attached 
Assault Gun brigade, which was still driving northward, albeit a kilometre or so 
to the east of the motor road. 

Until 7 July, both 3rd Panzer Division and the 332nd Infantry Division had 
succeeded in maintaining their advance alongside Grossdeutschland, so 
providing flank cover for that formation. However, over the following two days, 
extremely heavy Soviet resistance in the bend of the Pena River by 6th Tank 
Corps and elements of 3rd Mechanized Corps had managed to frustrate every 
attempt by Lieutenant General Westhoven’s medium panzers to advance beyond 
the southern environs of the village of Beresovka. In consequence, 3rd Panzer 


was now trailing Grossdeutschland, thus exposing the latter’s left flank to attack. 

Lacking heavy armour support, the Mark IIIs and IVs of 3rd Panzer had 
found the going tough in the face of the large number of carefully sited PaK 
fronts, dug-in armour and roving packs of T-34s, and had suffered accordingly. 
It was in order to relieve the problem that in the late afternoon of 9 July, 
following a rapid re-grouping of Grossdeutschland’s forces, von Strachwitz’s 
kampfgruppe, alongside the rest of the division, thrust westward into the flank of 
the Soviet forces blocking 3rd Panzer at Berezovka. The Germans concentrated 
their initial assaults on the vital Hill numbers 243 and 247, whose vantage points 
were being used by large numbers of T-34s to bring heavy fire down on the 
German attackers. With the Soviets putting up extremely heavy resistance, the 
initial attempt to take Point 243 stalled in the face of strong defences built 
around dug-in tanks and large numbers of Paks. 

On the following day, Points 243 and 247, which lay astride the main Soviet 
supply road from Kruglik southward to Beresovka, were both stormed. Fighting 
for these hills had been extremely fierce, with a number of heavy tank 
engagements taking place throughout the day. The extremely strong defences 
that had blocked the German assault the previous day were only eliminated by 
the employment of heavy artillery firing in combination with werfer batteries, 
and numerous strikes by medium bombers and waves of Stukas. One of the more 
important German casualties in the course of the day’s fighting, though not fatal, 
was Graf von Strachwitz, who was injured in the course of an engagement when 
hit by the breech of his tank’s cannon at full recoil. 

The ferocity of Grossdeutschland’s assault succeeded in alleviating the 
pressure on 3rd Panzer. As the Soviet position in Beresovka began to crumble in 
reaction to the attack on its rear echelon, Westhoven’s division seized the 
opportunity to push forward, and although his panzers were successful in 
storming the settlement itself, the division was thwarted yet again in its attempt 
to advance beyond it. Westhoven’s armour was halted by a powerful Soviet 
rearguard covering the retreat and dispersal of their forces into the small forests 
that littered the terrain to the north-west of the village. Success did, however, 
attend their efforts early on the following day, when a breakthrough to the north- 
west of the Rakovo/Kruglik road permitted 3rd Panzer to outflank the Soviet 
forces holding fast amid the scattered woodlands. With the Luftwaffe providing 
extensive air support, the Soviets now found themselves caught between the 
respective armoured jaws of Grossdeutschland and 3rd Panzer, and encircled by 


midday on the 10th. During the subsequent fighting to reduce the pocket, the 
Reconnaissance Battalion war diary was effusive in its praise of the effective 
way the German dive-bombers set about the destruction of individual enemy 
tanks using bombs: 


Although rarely fatal to German armour, the anti-tank rifles of the Soviet infantry could nevertheless prove 
highly lethal to lightly armoured APCs and soft skin vehicles. They were issued in vast numbers. The ‘rifle’ 
team here is employing an abandoned Panther hull for cover. Sector of 48th Panzer Corps. 


We watched the Stukas attacking the Russian tanks uninterruptedly and 
with wonderful precision. Squadron after squadron of Stukas come over 
to drop their deadly eggs on the Russian armour. Dazzling white flames 
indicate that another enemy tank has ‘brewed up’. This happens again, 
and again. 


Deprived of ammunition and fuel, the crews of the tanks of the 112th Tank 
Brigade within the pocket nevertheless fought to the last. While the several 
thousand forlorn Soviet prisoners trudging to the rear in the late afternoon of the 
10th indicated a local German success, the strain of a week’s non-stop fighting 


conducted at such a ferocious tempo was clearly beginning to tell. Von 
Mellenthin observed that ranks in all of the Corps’ formations had thinned 
considerably, and numbing exhaustion was becoming all too apparent among the 
surviving soldiery. In terms of armoured strength, losses of panzers over the 
previous two days were considerably less than on the 8th, when 85 had been 
destroyed or rendered hors de combat. Further operational losses on the 9th, 
including seven Tigers, reduced the total to 219 machines of all types in the 
Corps for the start of operations on the 10th. The heavy fighting throughout the 
course of that day’s operations had led to appreciable losses, with just 173 
machines serviceable for 11 July, 87 of these belonging to Grossdeutschland. It 
had in the week seen its strength (inclusive of the attached two Panther 
battalions) fall by 263 machines. The return of damaged panzers and Assault 
Guns in the following days would see the figure for the panzer corps rise, so that 
as of 13 July, it listed a total of 227 tanks and StuGs on strength. 
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One of the purposes of Zitadelle was to capture prisoners who would be sent to Germany for employment 
as slave labour. Although many of these Soviet soldiers might have been relieved to have been taken 
prisoner, an uncertain and very likely brutal future now awaited them. According to von Manstein, Army 
Group South secured 34,000 prisoners between 5 and 17 July. 


We have elsewhere alluded to the extremely heavy losses incurred by the 
Panther over the five days of this, its debut operation. On the 10th, the day of the 
lowest Panther availability, with just ten machines serviceable, General 
Guderian made a short inspection tour of the front. His observations were 
forwarded on to Zeitzler in a major report on the type. He was to note that while 
total write-offs for this new panzer had amounted to just 25 by the day of his 
visit, no fewer than 100 damaged machines were in the hands of the field 
workshops. However, 20 of these were returned to service on 11 July. Major von 
Lauchert was subsequently to report that by the evening of the 11th write-offs 
had risen by another six, and while 131 were in need of repair, the number of 
operational Panthers had climbed back to 38. When figures for those being 
repaired are broken down, by far the greatest number were suffering from mine 
damage to the vehicle’s suspension, and their absence from the battlefield was 
thus temporary. However, not all broken-down machines were retrieved, and the 
fate of most of these was to be packed with explosives and blown up. Of 56 
write-offs, 49 had been dealt with in this manner by 19 July. 

Praise was given to the Panther repair crews, who were returning about 25 
machines daily by 19 July, once the bottleneck caused by limited spare parts had 
been resolved by their rapid despatch by train and air from Germany. In spite of 
these Herculean efforts, the majority of these repaired Panthers were 
subsequently written-off in the ferocious battles following Zitadelle. By 11 
August, total losses of Panthers in Panzer Regiment 39 were 156 machines out 
of a total of 212 deployed by the formation since 5 July. This figure included 12 
new machines that were received between 21 and 31 July. These losses, and the 
period in which they were incurred, were typical of panzer formations on the 
northern sector of the salient inasmuch as the greatest number of total write-offs 
were incurred not during Zitadelle itself, but in the maelstrom of defensive 
operations conducted by the Germans in their desperate attempts to contain the 
subsequent Soviet counter-offensives. 

With the bulk of Grossdeutschland’s panzers engaged elsewhere, furious 
attacks were launched by the 10th and 31st Tank Corps defending the remaining 
kilometres before the Psel against the exposed Fusilier Regiment of 
Grossdeutschland, 11th Panzer, and its attached Assault Gun brigade. Bolstered 
by units from 40th Army, which were being fed into the line, the remaining 
Soviet defences before the Psel were being heavily strengthened. Throughout 10 
July, and operating behind a screen of anti-tank and heavy FlaK guns, panzers, 


Assault Guns and panzerjdger the Germans manoeuvred to defeat a succession 
of attacks by Soviet armour. And these much-reduced German forces still 
managed to maintain a degree of forward movement, for with the final capture of 
Hill 244.8, which lay astride the road to Oboyan to the north of Novosselovka, 
just thirteen miles separated these elements of 48th Panzer Corps from their 
objective. 

Of course they did not know it at the time, but this position would mark the 
farthest northerly point that the troops of 48th Panzer Corps would reach during 
the course of Zitadelle. At that moment, the tankers must have been frustrated by 
the tantalising proximity of their objective, for by squinting at the horizon it was 
possible for them to to discern the golden domes of Oboyan’s Orthodox church. 
In spite of the ferocity of the enemy attacks being directed against them, there 
were few among the Germans dug in and around Hill 244 who doubted that with 
the return of Grossdeutschland and the resumption of the frontal assault planned 
for the 11th, the remaining defences before the river barrier would be breached. 


Throughout the battle on both faces of the salient, vast numbers of Russian units were re-deployed from 
armies servicing quieter sectors on the flanks of the German offensive. Hundreds of thousands of men, 
hundreds of tanks, and numerous batteries of artillery were shifted by Rokossovsky and Vatutin to block the 
German thrusts. The biggest of these re-deployments was the advance of the 5th Guards Tank Army, which 
was scheduled to arrive in the vicinity of Prokhorovka by 11 July. 


II SS Panzer Corps 


Nightfall on 8 July did not stop the large number of heavy attacks by Soviet 
armour against the forward positions of SS Panzer Corps. Amid showers of rain 
and attendant poor visibility, the SS panzers had to work hard to contain the 
slashing attacks of packs of T-34s of the newly committed 10th Tank Corps, 
which, in tandem with the remnants of 3rd Mechanized, was throwing 
everything against Hausser’s spearheads. The SS divisions, including Totenkopf, 
the bulk of whose formations were even then still arriving and moving into line, 
now held fast to defensive positions to await the dawn. 

By 10 am, having refuelled and rearmed, the panzers had begun advancing 
once more. Strength returns indicated that the three SS divisions had 249 panzers 
and Assault Guns available for employment on 9 July. Corps losses since the 5th 
now amounted to 202 machines, approximately 55 per cent of the AFVs 
committed on the opening day of Zitadelle. In view of the scale of the fighting, 
this figure was not regarded as critical, especially as many of those machines 
that had ‘fallen out’ would subsequently be returned to service after repair in the 
days ahead. With such returns arriving throughout the 9th, Corps headquarters 
was to record an overall strength return for vehicles available for service at dawn 
on the following day of 272 machines. While losses in manpower in all three SS 
divisions was rising, the Leibstandarte for example listing 283 dead, 1,282 
wounded and approximately 30 missing between 5 and 9 July, morale 
throughout the Corps remained high. 

Fanning out across the steppe, the panzers rolled forward with the four 
remaining serviceable Tigers of the Leibstandarte’s heavy company taking 
point. Just ahead of the advancing armour, Stukas peeled off to drop their loads 
onto enemy artillery and PaK positions that had revealed their presence, 
although the low cloud ceiling and poor visibility caused by the continuing mist 
and rain had led to a reduction in the level of Luftwaffe sorties. Near Teterevino, 
the 6th company of the Panzer Regiment under the command of Rudolf von 
Ribbentrop, the son of Germany’s foreign minister, ran into some 40 T-34s 
attempting to outflank the advancing SS formation. Despite inferior numbers, 
von Ribbentrop immediately ordered his Panzer IVs to attack the Soviet tank 
force, rapidly despatching six, and prompting the rest to retire in confusion. A 
meeting of troops from the Leibstandarte and 11th Panzer Division south of the 
village of Solotino just before midday was followed by the rapid storming of the 


settlement and ejection of the defenders. An attempt to secure the bridge there 
was foiled when pre-laid charges were successfully blown by Soviet troops 
pulling back to new positions. The village was now pounded by heavy and 
prolonged Soviet artillery fire. By day’s end, the Leibstandarte had begun the 
process of vacating its position on the left wing of the SS Panzer Corps and 
passing it over to Totenkopf. 


Taking on ammunition in the middle of battle was a dangerous activity. Although most crews took on board 
a greater store of ammunition than the official complement before the start of operations, the speed and 
ferocity of the struggle frequently saw crews sharing rounds in the absence of re-supply vehicles, which 
could not always keep pace with the advancing panzers and Assault Guns. 


The arrival of Totenkopf, at last relieved of its role as Corps flank guard, had 
allowed the SS Panzer Corps commander to employ the collective firepower of 
his three divisions once more. With the Leibstandarte on its left and Das Reich 
holding fast against heavy Soviet assaults on the Corps’ right flank, the troops 
and armour of the 3rd SS Division flung themselves against the bunkers, trench 
lines and dug-in tanks that covered the last few kilometres before the Psel. 
Soviet opposition was desperate. The focus of some of the heaviest fighting was 
the fortified village of Kotchetovka where the headquarters of 6th Guards Army 
was located. Under heavy fire from artillery and the guns of Totenkopf’s panzers, 


Chistyakov was forced to withdraw with most of his staff and establish a new 
headquarters with 1st Tank Army. His deputy remained in place to provide a 
forward headquarters and co-ordinate the defence in the face of the ferocious 
German assault, although this was to prove an empty gesture for by early 
afternoon the settlement was stormed and taken by the Death’s Head troops. 
Thereafter the locus of the fighting shifted to the north-west and the attempts by 
the Totenkopf to dislodge the Soviets from Hill 241.6, a heavily fortified ridge 
two kilometres from Kochetovka that offered a commanding view across the 
short distance to the river. Under a storm of artillery fire and werfers, Mark IIIs, 
IVs, Assault Guns, and the few remaining Tigers of the heavy tank company 
assailed the position (by day’s end only one Tiger would be serviceable) in the 
process having to withstand a series of assaults by waves of counter-attacking 
Soviet armour. Driving at speed through the fixed defences of Chistyakov’s 
infantry and Katukov’s dug-in tanks, and supported by a hail of heavy artillery 
and Katyusha fire, the massed T-34s of the 24th Guards Tank Brigade hurled 
themselves at the German armour. In a swirling melee that lasted into the hours 
of darkness, the German armour absorbed the Soviet counter-attack. Totenkopf 
was in consequence well placed to force the last few kilometres before the Psel 
and cross it on the following day. However, none in the division underestimated 
the ferocity of the fighting that would have to be endured before that objective 
was realised. 
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Two of the most important aircraft types employed by the Red Air Force over the salient were the IL-2 
Shturmovik and the Petlyakov Pe-2.The former was as ubiquitous in the ground attack role for the Soviets 
as was the Stuka for the Germans, and the Russian type was built in far greater numbers — in fact, along 
with its successor, the IL-10, it is the most numerous military aircraft in history. Heavily armoured, the IL-2 
was encountered in huge numbers during the course of Zitadelle. 


Voronezh Front 


Both Chistyakov and Katukov were frequently on their phones to the front 
commander demanding more reserves to feed into the line, and to ascertain the 
progress of 5th Guards Tank Army in its trek towards the Kursk battlefield. By 
day’s end, Rotmistrov’s huge armoured phalanx was 60 miles from its 
designated assembly area in the vicinity of the small agricultural town of 
Prokhorovka. The Tank Army rolled southward across a front some twenty miles 
wide. Amid the all-pervading dust the tank crews and attendant troops endured 
an agony of stifling heat and raging thirst as they moved forward hour after hour 
without respite. Rotmistrov observed: 


Even now, writing several decades later, I can see those country roads 
and the faces of the tank men blackened by dust and grease. Wherever 
you looked, you saw tanks, self-propelled guns, trucks and motorcyclists. 
We had to move at night. But how long is a night at the beginning of 
July? Scarcely had the sun gone down in the west when day began to 
break in the east. Therefore, we were on the move day and night. Along 
the roads motors roared, clouds of smoke hung in the air and everywhere 
hung the smell of diesel oil and burnt rubber. 


The urgency that attended the formation’s advance was tangible. From within his 
radio vehicle Rotmistrov had to respond frequently to the barked demands of a 
concerned Vatutin, and a volatile Nikita Khrushchev wishing to know details of 
his Army’s passage. He knew full well how much was riding upon his Tank 
Army’s ability to face down the Germans. By day’s end on 9 July, the breach 
created by Totenkopf in the last line before the Psel suggested that within hours 
the Germans would achieve the very thing that the deep Soviet defences in the 
southern part of the salient had been designed to prevent — the crossing of the 
river and the break-out into open country by the surviving panzers. The strength 
of 1st Tank Army and 6th Guards Army was diminishing rapidly. All of the 
senior Soviet commanders on the Voronezh Front considered that if the Germans 
succeeded in breaking through the defensive belts to the steppe land beyond, this 
would constitute a victory for von Manstein in the south, no matter what the 
fortunes of Ninth Army in the north of the salient were. It was becoming ever 
more apparent to Rotmistrov with every kilometre his Tank Army moved closer 
to its designated assembly area around Prokhorovka, (under a sky surprisingly 
devoid of the Luftwaffe), that the salvation of the Voronezh Front was now 
riding on the ability of his tired tank crews and their charges to defeat the SS 
Panzer Corps in the days ahead. 

By dint of a remarkable effort that had seen his Guards Tank Army traverse 
many hundreds of kilometres in just a few days, the bulk of Rotmistrov’s units 
arrived within its assembly areas lying just to the north of the Psel in the closing 
hours of 9 July. Very few of the robust T-34s had fallen out with mechanical 
failure on this forced route march, and the extremely efficient repair teams 
quickly fixed those that had. The many hundreds of tanks and thousands of 
support vehicles and artillery pieces that comprised Rotmistrov’s huge command 
now lay in an arc extending from some miles to the east of Oboyan through to 


just beyond Prokhorovka. Nor had the reinforcement stopped there, for Stavka 
had also detached General Zhadov’s 5th Guards Army from the Steppe Front 
and had subordinated this massive fighting strength, totalling some 80,000 men 
with artillery and 185 tanks and SP guns, to the Voronezh Front as well. 
Zhadov’s forces would take longer to reach the Psel than 5th Guards Tank 
Army, with many of its formations entering battle on the northern bank of the 
river against Totenkopf, straight from the march on 12 July. 


IL-2 losses were high. The crew of a command Pz III of Das Reich observe the crash of a Shturmovik that 
has been brought down by flak whilst attempting to attack the advancing tank column. in chiding a factory 
administrator for late deliveries of the IL-2, Stalin wrote: ‘They are as essential to the Red Army as air and 
bread.’ 


Vatutin could subsequently point to the 9th as the day which marked the 
turning point in the battle for the southern sector of the salient. By its end, and 
for the first time since the onset of Zitadelle, the German effort, their still 
extremely powerful armoured schwerpunkt, was no longer being directed toward 
Oboyan. Save for 11th Panzer division, which alone remained to continue the 
advance on the Psel crossings, the bulk of 48th Panzer Corps had been deflected 
westward during the course of the day to deal with the persistent problem of 


Soviet forces constantly assailing its left flank. Whilst 1st Tank Army was but a 
pale shadow of its former self of just six days before, its remnants — now 
bolstered by numerous units attached to it in defence of the Oboyan road — was 
deemed by Vatutin to be adequate to see the task through, once it became 
apparent that the German right wing was also in the process of disengaging from 
its frontal assault. By late afternoon, intelligence began to flow into Vatutin’s 
headquarters that the SS Panzer Corps was showing the first signs of a major re- 
deployment, which would see the axis of its assault shift away from the frontal 
assault on Oboyan and switch instead towards the north-east and the town of 
Prokhorovka. 

The intelligence was accurate, for even as this ferocious battle was being 
conducted during the course of the day, von Manstein and Hoth had decided, in 
the light of the anticipated descent of the Soviet Strategic Armoured reserve on 
their eastern flank, to carry through the pre-arranged re-orientation of the 
schwerpunkt of the SS Panzer Corps. Calling a halt to its ‘forward’ drive, Hoth 
ordered Hausser to begin the planned re-direction the whole of his command’s 
offensive axis to the north-east and strike out for and secure the town of 
Prokhorovka, prior to the arrival there of 5th Guards Tank Army. To bolster his 
mobile forces in this coming clash, von Manstein now drew on his sole 
armoured reserve, ordering General Nehring’s XXIV Panzer Corps northward 
from its station to the south of Kharkov to supplement III Panzer Corps. It was 
anticipated that XXIV Panzer Corps and its two panzer and one panzer grenadier 
divisions, the 17th and 23rd Panzer Divisions and SS Panzer Grenadier Division 
Wiking, would be on hand within the week to lend its considerable offensive 
strength to the German effort. 

The period 5—9 July represented the first phase of the battle, with the German 
schwerpunkt directed toward Oboyan; the period thereafter through to 17 July, 
and the date on which Hitler finally ordered the termination of all offensive 
operations in the south of the salient, is best described as the ‘battle for 
Prokhorovka’. Whilst this would climax in the great clash of armour on 12 July, 
which would be a tactical victory for the SS Panzer Corps, in relation to the 
wider strategic consequences and the next week of battle by Hausser’s divisions 
through to 17 July, when Hitler finally ordered the three SS divisions out of the 
line, that victory would be utterly irrelevant. 

Events in the south of the salient, particularly in the period 9-12 July have 
been mythologised. Critical analysis strongly suggests that most accounts of this 


period, drawing as they have done primarily on Soviet sources that are 
determined to portray a heroic Red Army in full control of the battle and 
governing its course, are flawed. The Voronezh Front was far closer to 
disintegration than has been suggested by most Russian sources. 

The next chapter will take the form of a temporary diversion from the 
chronological narrative in order to explore these matters. We must be careful not 
to become so fixated on the great tank battles around Prokhorovka that we 
ignore the broader context in which they occurred. The events of 9-17 July were 
to produce a great spectacle, demonstrating once more the continuing tactical 
and technical proficiency of the German tank arm on the battlefield. But the 
efforts and achievement of Hitlers ‘Garde du Corps’ can be seen in the end to be 
utterly profitless when set against the wider strategic failure of the Wehrmacht 
during the course of Zitadelle, and in the subsequent operations to halt Soviet 
counter-offensives in southern Russia during the late summer of 1943. 
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WHY PROKHOROVKA? A 
MISINTERPRETATION 


ussian texts on the battle have not explored why the Germans decided to 

re-direct their offensive drive towards Prokhorovka. The explanation is 
deemed to be self-evident. The influence of this assumption has been great, not 
just in Soviet accounts of the battle, but also in western histories. It continues to 
provide the conceptual framework for accounts today, including what is 
probably the most authoritative recent example, Glantz and House’s The Battle 
of Kursk, published in 1999. 

The assumption dates back to the battle itself, first being made by Vatutin in 
his meeting with Vasilevsky and Rotmistrov at Oboyan on 10 July, when he 
offered it by way of a preface to his case for launching a counter-offensive on 12 
July: 


Having failed to penetrate to Kursk through Oboyan, clearly the 
Hitlerites have decided to shift the axis of their main blow farther to the 
east along the rail line to Prokhorovka. 


This same explanation is also found in the Soviet General Staff Study on Kursk 
produced in 1944, which states that: 


As a result of combat on 9 July, the last attempt by the German command 
to penetrate our defence along a narrow front by means of a powerful 
ram and reach the Oboyan region in order to develop further the 
offensive against Kursk had failed. 


This differs not at all from the explanation found in the book Decisive Battles of 


the Soviet Army, published over forty years later in 1984, which comments that: 


Coming up against stiff resistance from Soviet troops in the Oboyan 
direction, the foe decided to transfer his main effort toward Prokhorovka, 
hoping to reach Kursk in a roundabout way. 


The rationale is now an orthodoxy in Soviet historiography. The Soviet assertion 
is that it was solely the effectiveness of the Red Army’s defence in frustrating 
the German frontal drive up to 9 July, and the very heavy tank losses they 
inflicted on 4th Panzer Army in that process, that compelled Hoth to change his 
offensive design in mid-battle and cast around for an alternative and less costly 
route to Kursk. It is central to the Soviet account of the battle that the 
redeployment of Hausser’s Corps was purely reactive, denying any possibility of 
German initiative determining the course of events from the 10 through to 13 
July. This interpretation is the keystone to the official Soviet view that the Red 
Army was in absolute control of events as they unfolded in the south of the 
salient in this period. 

The reason why this explanation has maintained its credibility in the West is 
that it appears to be confirmed by the high number of tank losses the Red Army 
inflicted on 4th Panzer Army in the period 5-9 July. So influential have these 
figures become that they have forged the popular misconception of the Battle of 
Kursk as ‘the death ride of the panzers’. The numbers claimed by the Soviets 
suggest that German tank losses for the whole offensive, and especially those for 
Hoth’s Panzer Army, were indeed catastrophic. Unfortunately, these claims have 
never been presented by the Soviets in any formal or systematic way. Daily 
claims were released in generalized figures via Stavka communiqués and press 
releases during the course of Zitadelle. These were subsequently reproduced in 
many official Soviet accounts of the battle and in post-war military memoirs. 
Their importance lies not just in the manner in which they were used for 
propaganda purposes, but more significantly, in the way they seem to have been 
accepted by the likes of Vatutin, even at the time, as giving a true picture of 
German losses. They informed his own perception of Hoth’s combat strength 
and the enemy’s operational potential after 9 July. 

The Stavka communiqué of 6 July reported that 586 German tanks were 
destroyed in both sectors of the salient on the opening day of Zitadelle, with the 
Sovinformburo claiming a further 520 destroyed on the following day. The latter 


report concluded by stating that Model and von Manstein had lost 1,539 tanks, 
649 aircraft and 20,000 troops in the first three days of the offensive. The same 
source reported that 4th Panzer Army had lost 220 tanks on the 7th, and a further 
195 tanks on the 8th. This was then trumped by the report for 9 July, where the 
Soviets claimed to have destroyed a further 295 tanks and self-propelled guns 
belonging to Hoth’s Panzer Army. As these same sources do not present us with 
the claims for tanks lost by 9th Army on the 8th and 9th, we will just have to run 
with what we have. Nonetheless, these numbers alone yield a claimed German 
loss of 2,249 machines as of 9 July. If for the sake of argument, we accept these 
numbers at face value and subtract this figure from the oft-quoted Soviet 
estimate of 2,700 tanks and self-propelled guns with which they assert the 
Germans began the offensive, this would have left just 451 panzers and Assault 
Guns operational on both faces of the salient. If true, then one can understand 
why, as the Soviets insist, Hoth reacted in the way he did, for he would have had 
little choice. The losses for 4th Panzer Army on the 9th, compounding those 
already claimed by the Soviets in the previous four days of battle, could not 
continue to be sustained at such a rate without reducing 4th Panzer Army’s tank 
divisions to nothing. Can such claims be substantiated? Quite simply, they 
cannot. 

The evidence that appears to gainsay these Soviet figures has lain for many 
decades in the strength returns for participating German armoured divisions 
operating with 4th Panzer Army during the course of Zitadelle, stored on 
microfilm in the US National Archives. It has only been in the last decade or so 
that they have been subjected to a degree of critical scrutiny by historians who 
have demonstrated that tank losses in 4th Panzer Army from 5 through to 10 July 
resulted in far fewer destroyed machines than has always been claimed by the 
Soviets. There does not seem to be any reason to doubt the accuracy of these 
German figures. German strength returns issued during the course of the battle 
were prepared to serve no other purpose than to enable unit commanders at 
various levels to ascertain available tank strength for immediate further 
operations. They were not formulated by the returning officers for the benefit of 
propagandists, or to feed the need for sensation of future documentarists! 

Thus at day’s end on the 10th, the strength returns from 4th Panzer Army 
recorded no fewer than 462 tanks with the workshop companies awaiting short- 
or long-term repair, with the bulk of these coming from 48th Panzer Corps. 
However, as we have seen, many tanks that had incurred short-term damage 


between 5 and 10 July had already been repaired and returned to their units. This 
suggests that the cumulative totals of those requiring such attention over this 
same period was actually much higher than the 462 being attended to on the 
evening of 10 July. The all-important figure of ‘write-offs’ incurred since the 
start of the offensive by 4th Panzer Army amounted to just 64 panzers and 
Assault Guns. This number is dramatically lower than that suggested by the 
Soviet figures. Furthermore. there exists no German documentary evidence for 
that date to substantiate the Soviet case that either Hoth or von Manstein viewed 
these losses as being disastrous enough to force the re-direction of the SS Panzer 
Corps towards Prokhorovka. That the 48th and II SS Panzer Corps could still 
deploy 488 serviceable tanks and Assault Guns for operations was clearly 
believed by those in command at the time to be more than adequate to address 
the task before them. 

The Soviet claim that the enemy was deflected from the frontal assault on 
Oboyan because of the efficacy of their defences finds no backing in German 
documentation either. On the contrary: 4th Panzer Army’s daybook for 11 July 
makes the highly significant observation that notwithstanding continuing enemy 
resistance on 48th Panzer Corps’ western flank, the perception among Hoth’s 
command staff was that the Soviet position south of the River Psel was 
‘hopeless’. This assessment was more than just wishful thinking. There is strong 
evidence to suggest that 1st Tank Army, and those units of 6th and 7th Guards 
Army screening the direct approaches to Oboyan, were vastly depleted. Colonel 
David Glantz, regarded as the foremost expert in the West on Red Army 
operations in the Second World War, has described 1st Tank Army as being ‘a 
shell of its former self’ by the end of 9 July. This would also explain how it was 
still possible for 11th Panzer Division — which deployed no heavy armour and 
only medium tanks supported by Assault Guns — to maintain a degree of forward 
pressure in the direction of Oboyan between the 9th and 11th, even though it was 
the only German formation from 48th Panzer Corps now trying to do so. It 
would seem that the salvation of these Soviet formations derived not from the 
effectiveness of their own defensive efforts and the losses they believed had 
been inflicted on 4th Panzer Army since 5 July. Rather, it came about because of 
the change in the immediate objectives forced upon 48th Panzer Corps by its 
need to deal with its flank, and by the planned re-direction of the SS Panzer 
Corps on 9 July towards the northeast and Prokhorovka. 

The argument derives a degree of support from a Soviet source that seems to 


sing from a different hymn sheet than most Russian accounts of the battle. In his 
memoirs, Major General N. Antipenko, who served as Chief of the Rear Supply 
Service of the Central Front, observed that: 


The enemy directed a very powerful blow against the troops of the 
Voronezh Front with the main effort aimed at Sixth Guards Army under 
the command of Lt. General Chistyakov, whose defensive front was too 
long. In four days, the Fascists advanced 30 to 40 kilometres here, which 
amounted to an operational breakthrough. Thanks only to the timely help 
of the Steppe Military District could this dangerous situation be 
alleviated. [author’s italics] 


The last sentence addresses the crux of the matter. Whilst both 6th Guards and 
1st Tank Army’s forces had valiantly undertaken defence of the southern face of 
the salient by reducing the enemy spearheads, all that saved them on 9 July from 
destruction at the hands of 4th Panzer Army’s still powerful assets was the 
imminent arrival of 5th Guards Tank Army. 

Although the tone of many German communications reveals genuine 
frustration with their slower than expected rate of advance, there is nothing to 
suggest that this was translating into growing foreboding or pessimism in the 
ranks of 4th Panzer Army at this time (but as we shall see, this had changed by 
11 July). As of 10 July, Army Group South headquarters believed the 
operational outlook for Hoth’s command still to be favourable. This was based 
on the conviction that the superior effectiveness of their soldiery and equipment 
would see the Germans to victory, albeit somewhat later than had been planned. 
The question remains: why, with the delayed frontal breakthrough to Kursk 
seemingly at last in the offing, did Hoth turn away from his command’s primary 
objective? Why did he shift the SS Panzer Corps towards the northeast, if the 
reason for his decision was neither heavy German tank losses, nor the 
effectiveness of the Soviet defence before the Psel? 

Although we have already mentioned this in an earlier chapter, it needs 
saying again here. Far from this change being forced upon von Manstein and 
Hoth by the strength of the Soviet opposition, this switch of the SS Panzer Corps 
away from Oboyan and towards Prokhorovka had been integral to 4th Panzer 
Army’s battle plan for some months prior to the launch of Zitadelle. It was the 
danger posed by the Soviet strategic armoured reserve that had prompted Hoth to 


suggest to his superior the need to modify Hitler’s Operational Order for the 
offensive. The assembly area of this formation had been identified by German 
intelligence as early as the beginning of May, as being around the town of 
Korocha. It was so positioned as to allow for its rapid transit and descent on the 
advancing eastern flank of 4th Panzer Army via the land-bridge between the 
rivers Psel and Donets and the town of Prokhorovka once battle was joined. 
Although III Panzer Corps of Army Detachment Kempf had been tasked to deal 
with the matter in the original planning documentation, Hoth was of the opinion 
that this formation was not strong enough to defeat the threat. So great was the 
potential danger to 4th Panzer Army represented by this enemy formation, that 
he argued it required the full resources of his command to defeat it and that this 
must be carried out prior to its crossing of the river Psel and the subsequent 
drive on Kursk. 

Following a meeting to discuss the planning for the offensive on 10—11 May, 
von Manstein acceded to Hoth’s revised change of plan, falling as it did within a 
‘flexible’ interpretation of the original directive. Within the week von Manstein 
had sanctioned a re-drawing of the boundary lines between Army Detachment 
Kempf and 4th Panzer Army so that the ‘land bridge west and northwest of 
Prokhorovka’ now fell within Hoth’s jurisdiction. In consequence, it would be 
the SS Panzer Corps rather than HI Panzer Corps that would meet the 
approaching Soviet armoured reserve. This much was stressed by Hausser in his 
31 May Operations Order to his three divisional commanders, wherein he stated 
that having broken through the enemy’s second line of defences, the Corps 
would direct ‘its main effort to the south of the Psel toward Prokhorovka’. 

Throughout late May and June, a series of war games and map exercises were 
conducted at every level of command in 4th Panzer Army. All departed from this 
planning assumption. In this context, the testimony of General Busse — who 
served as the Chief of Staff of Army Group South during Zitadelle — is crucial. 
When writing for the US Army in the late 1940s, he stated that: 


The main attack against Kursk and responsibility for quickly establishing 
contact with Ninth Army fell to 4th Panzer Army. We anticipated that 
enemy reserves (chiefly tank units) could be expected to approach 
rapidly from the east before the linkup could occur. That these forces 
would have to be engaged in the vicinity of Prokhorovka had been 
recognised as prerequisite for the overall success of the operation. 


[author italics] 


The analysis presented here draws heavily on Professor Steven Newton’s work 
in his book, Kursk — the German View, published in 2002. Having examined the 
‘barely decipherable handwritten notes’ from a 48th Panzer Corps’ map exercise 
in early June, Newton observes that: 


4th Panzer Army, a full month before the offensive started, envisioned 
the Grossdeutschland Panzergrenadier Division as the spearhead unit to 
drive straight north towards the Psel river crossings and directly threaten 
Oboyan. Grossdeutschland’s advance however, was to be linked to that 
of the II SS Panzer Corps on its right, and the exercise assumed that the 
three SS panzergrenadier divisions would turn northeast toward 
Prokhorovka just as 48th Panzer Corps reached the river Psel. 


Furthermore, he cites other documentary evidence, namely 4th Panzer Army’s 
war diary for 27 June, wherein it reports that by that date: 


Hoth and von Manstein had ‘settled in principle’ on this as the final plan, 
to include the requirement that Army Detachment Kempf’s III Panzer 
Corps turn more north than northeast (as Hitler’s Operational Order No: 
6 had required) to strike Prokhorovka from the southern flank when 
Hausser hit the area from the south-west. Negotiations between Hoth, 
Hausser and von Knobelsdorff regarding the boundary lines and daily 
objectives for 48th and II SS Panzer Corps had been finalized. 


Hoth’s issue of his final attack orders on 28 June and 3 July serves to reinforce 
this cardinal point, with Hausser being left in no doubt that having broken 
through the second line of the enemy’s defences, 


The Corps is to stand ready to move the bulk of its forces in rear echelon 
formation to the right south of the Psel sector toward the northeast, with 
the right wing moving on Prokhorovka. 


It was for this that the SS Panzer Corps was drawn up in parallel echelon to the 
right on 5 July, to facilitate this early advance on Prokhorovka. 
Although it had taken longer than anticipated for the SS Panzer Corps to free 


itself from its entanglement in the second line of Soviet defences, it had done so 
by 9 July, thereby activating the required change of direction of its schwerpunkt. 
It would do so however, in a fashion not envisaged in the planning. 48th Panzer 
Corps would not be available to screen its left flank. Although Hoth assumed 
that Knobelsdorff would eliminate the problems on his command’s western flank 
in short order, in practice it would mean that the SS Panzer Corps would have to 
commence the advance on Prokhorovka without its assistance. 

Of even greater import were the problems continuing to beset Army 
Detachment Kempf and III Panzer Corps in consequence of which the SS Panzer 
Corp’s eastern flank was still open to enemy attack. According to General 
Fangohr (Chief of Staff, 4th Panzer Army) Kempf had: 


. continued to make slow and unsatisfactory progress and remained 
unable to relieve any of the pressure against 4th Panzer Army. For the 
offensive to succeed, we badly needed such relief. 


Unless Breith and his three panzer divisions could successfully break free of the 
enemy defences in which they were still embroiled, Hausser faced the prospect 
of having to counter the Soviet strategic armoured reserve with his own 
declining resources alone. This was not at all what Hoth had envisaged. As has 
been indicated, the primary role of III Panzer Corps was to advance in parallel 
with Hausser’s Corps, thereby protecting its eastern flank. 6th Panzer Division — 
as the cutting edge of the formation — would attack Prokhorovka from the south, 
so as to be on hand to join with the SS Panzer Corps in its clash with 5th Guards 
Tank Army. As of 9 July, however, HI Panzer Corps was still too many miles 
south of its planned position for this to happen. Come what may, the 
redeployment of the SS Panzer Corps begun on 9 July was fully in accord with 
von Manstein and Hoth’s planning and was by no means forced upon 4th Panzer 
Army by the Red Army, no matter how brave and self-sacrificing its 
performance to date. The immediate objective and prize for Hausser was still 
that of the town of Prokhorovka, even it meant that the three divisions of the SS 
Panzer Corps would now have to secure it and take on the onrushing Soviet 
armoured reserve, employing just their own resources. 

This small town was of little consequence save for its location, lying astride 
the land bridge between the Psel and Donets rivers. As such Prokhorovka was 
the junction for both road and rail routes to Kursk and Belgorod and was 


therefore of great importance to the respective combatants. To Rotmistrov, an 
advance along the narrow neck of the land bridge from Prokhorovka would 
provide him with a superb natural ingress to the Kursk battlefield, allowing his 
tank divisions to crash into 4th Panzer Army’s advancing eastern flank. For the 
Germans, the early capture of the place would deny the Soviets the assembly 
areas for 5th Guards Tank Army in its planned attack on 4th Panzer Army. 
Reports had been reaching Army Group South and 4th Panzer Army 
headquarters from the Luftwaffe ever since the movement of extremely large 
forces had first been spotted by night reconnaissance on 7/8 July around 
Korocha — this providing the first evidence of the movement of the Soviet 
strategic armoured reserve. Daytime flights had also identified the deployment 
of major tank units around the town on 8 July, with further night flights plotting 
the westward march of Rotmistrov’s command towards Prokhorovka. By the 
time that the SS Panzer Corps began its fitful advance on Prokhorovka, it was 
becoming clear to both Hausser and Rotmistrov that their respective commands 
were in a race to see which would secure the prize. 

It is at this point we must also refute a very common post factum 
interpretation of his decision. It has been argued that by re-directing his 
schwerpunkt towards the northeast, Hoth had tacitly signalled his abandonment 
of the frontal assault on Kursk. While Grossdeutschland would subsequently be 
unable to resume its part in the frontal drive on Oboyan, it was nevertheless the 
case that as of 9 July, its diversion from its primary task in order to deal with the 
continuing threat to its western flank and the 3rd Panzer Division, was seen by 
Hoth and von Knobelsdorff as a temporary matter. Planning on that date by 4th 
Panzer Army’s command staff was proceeding on the basis that 
Grossdeutschland would have returned to its primary task by 11-12 July, 
resuming the attack on Oboyan alongside the ‘freed-up’ 3rd Panzer and 11th 
Panzer Divisions and lending assistance to the SS Panzer Corps in the manner 
envisaged by Hoth. It meant that it would not be possible to employ Panthers 
alongside the armour of the SS Panzer Corps in its forthcoming clash with 5th 
Guards Tank Army because the small numbers of still serviceable machines 
were tied down in heavy fighting with the Grossdeutschland division. 

It is only with hindsight and the fact of the German defeat at Kursk, that the 
Soviet explanation for the re-direction of Hausser’s drive to the northeast 
becomes tenable. Of course, this may have been the Soviet perception of the 
German decision at the time, even if it was in error. Aggressively-minded and 


optimistic as always, Vatutin felt that, because of the slow advance of the 
Germans and their subsequent redeployment on the 9th, he should take the 
opportunity to launch a counter-offensive using 6th Guards and 1st and 5th 
Guards Tank Armies. 

In believing Hoth’s forces — and particularly those of the II SS Panzer Corps 
— to be far weaker than they were, Vatutin set about a major re-grouping of his 
own units so that he could initiate his planned counter-offensive on the morning 
of 12 July. The intention of this operation was to ‘encircle and defeat the main 
German grouping straining towards Oboyan and Prokhorovka’. The mistaken 
Soviet perception of German weakness on 9-10 July prompted the conviction 
that the initiative in the battle in the south of the salient had in consequence now 
passed irrevocably to the Red Army. Only this can explain the surprise with 
which both Vasilevsky and Rotmistrov viewed the Leibstandarte’s continuing 
advance on the eleventh. It also accounts for the rapidity with which both men 
had to re-cast their plan for 5th Guards Tank Army. Abandoning the plan for the 
counter-offensive against the SS Panzer Corps on 12 July, they now transformed 
it overnight into an operation designed to defeat the continuing advance on 
Prokhorovka by an enemy the Soviets had believed too denuded in armour and 
too weakened in other forces to undertake such an operation. 
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10 JULY — SS PANZER CORPS AND III 
PANZER CORPS 


ssuming that the Leibstandarte would successfully carry out its re- 

deployment overnight, Hausser’s instructions to Wisch had been for the 
division to be in place to begin its drive on Prokhorovka shortly after dawn on 
the 10th. The divisional commander’s own orders, issued late on the 9th, had 
anticipated the same, with the formation being available in toto at the designated 
assembly areas to begin the advance promptly at 0600 hours. 

Operating on the left of the Leibstandarte would be Totenkopf, which had 
been tasked with driving to the north-east along the far bank of the Psel. To the 
south of the line Teterevino-Storozhevoe-Jamki would be Das Reich, which, 
although still holding defensive positions, was expected to begin its own push 
into the Soviet positions to the south of Prokhorovka. Wisch gave as his 
divisional objective Hill 252.4, lying some 2.5 kilometres to the north-east of 
Prokhorovka and straddling the road to Kursk. This was to be reached by a 
primary thrust of the divisional assets along the Teterevino-Prokhorovka motor 
road, the course of which ran parallel to the railway line from Belgorod. With a 
distance of barely 15 kilometres separating the Leibstandarte from its objective, 
Wisch fully expected to have secured Prokhorovka by the end of the day. 

Several factors rapidly undid this optimistic timetable. Heavy rain falling 
throughout a very dark night first slowed the passage of Leibstandarte’s assets as 
it struggled through the muddy, churned-up earth, so that much of its heavy 
equipment was still not available for the start of the attack. The jump-off time 
had also been conditional on Totenkopf having crossed the Psel and secured Hill 
226.2 on the far bank by 0600 hours. When this did not materialise, Hausser had 
no choice but to order Wisch to put back his attack for four hours, long enough 


he hoped to enable Brigadeführer Hermann Priess and his division to secure this 
crucial objective. This expectation was also to be frustrated, for when Totenkopf 
began its assault on the remaining Soviet defences covering the approaches to 
the Psel shortly before dawn, they encountered very heavy resistance. The 
enemy once more confounded the German timetable. Spearheading the drive of 
the panzer grenadier regiments Totenkopf and Eicke was the heavy tank 
company and the panzer regiment. The German units had to grind their way 
through a storm of artillery, mortar and machine gun fire and reckless counter- 
attacks by troops of the 11th Mechanized and 33rd Rifle Corps. The close 
combat was extremely bitter. However, the battering ram of eleven operational 
Tigers under the command of Untersturmftihrer Koehler, spearheading the 
Assault Guns and Panzer IIIs and IVs, proved irresistible. The final breach of the 
Soviet line led to the capture of the village of Klujtski on the southern bank of 
the Psel. 

In seeking to maintain pressure on the Soviets, Priess had ordered that once 
reached, the river must be forced and a bridgehead secured on the far bank with 
the view to rapidly securing Hill 222.6. The significance of this position lay in 
its designated role of flank anchor for the division as it subsequently advanced to 
the north-east parallel to the course of the River Psel, thereby screening the 
northern flank of the advancing Leibstandarte. However, Soviet resistance 
resulted in the first bridgehead being secured only by midday, many hours later 
than planned for by Hausser. 


Panzer IIIs of Totenkopf prepare to resume their advance on the river Psel. 


Thereafter, and under a protective barrage from self-propelled artillery and air 
support provided by Stukas, the grenadiers established a tenuous foothold. 
Between 1515 and 1800 hours others were established, leading to the capture of 
the villages of Vasilyevka, Koslovka and Krasny Oktabyr, when 
Standartenftihrer Karl Ulrich had personally led the troops of the 3rd battalion of 
Totenkopf across the Psel after a number of earlier attacks failed in the face of 
enemy fire. Although the heavens had opened in the early afternoon, half-track 
prime movers nevertheless laboured through the mud to bring forward the towed 
medium and heavy artillery artillery batteries. These were deployed post haste to 
provide a protective barrage for troops of the Eicke regiment. This unit had 
become embroiled in heavy fighting with Soviet forces dug in on the lower 
slopes of Hill 222.6. Stukas flew numerous missions against enemy armour and 
waves of infantry that were being employed in an attempt to push the Germans 
off the southern slopes of the promontory, which was finally secured by 
nightfall. Deteriorating weather conditions were, however, to prevent the pionere 
throwing a bridge across the river during the remainder of the day, thus stalling 
the bulk of the division’s armour on the southern bank. For the battlegroups of 
the Death’s Head division defending their bridgehead on the northern bank, the 
night of 10/11 July would pass amid pouring rain and extremely heavy fighting 
as the Russians exerted their utmost to eliminate them before the dawn. The loss 
of 430 dead, wounded and missing incurred by Totenkopf on the 10th was the 
highest number of casualties experienced by the division in any one day during 
the course of Zitadelle. 

When Leibstandarte’s own attack finally began, delayed once more to 1045 
hours following a preliminary artillery and werfer barrage, it advanced with only 
those assets that were to hand, for such had been the difficulties posed by the 
mud that much equipment was still arriving at the overnight designated assembly 
areas. Even as the tardy I SS Panzer Grenadier Regiment took on ammunition 
and fuel in the vicinity of Sukhno Solotino, the 2nd Panzer Grenadier Regiment 
with supporting armour struck out along the motor road for Prokhorovka. 
Nonetheless, and unbeknown to the Germans, Vatutin’s decision of the previous 
evening to launch a counter-offensive designed in part to encircle the very forces 
that were now attacking him, had resulted in a substantial process of re- 
deployment of his assets overnight which was still ongoing, even as the three SS 


divisions thudded into them. In consequence, the Leibstandarte and Das Reich 
found the enemy unprepared for their assault. Although having to contend with 
almost continuous attacks by Soviet tanks and heavy artillery fire from Popov’s 
2nd Tank Corps, by 1300 hours the Komsomolets state farm had been stormed 
and the attack begun on the heavily fortified Hill 241.6. The four remaining 
serviceable Tigers, along with Assault Guns and supporting mobile FlaK guns, 
took on the numerous T-34s dug in on its slope. Following some three-and-a- 
half hours of heavy fighting, the hill was secured. Thereafter the troops of the 
Leibstandarte dug themselves in for the night, with preparations underway for 
the continuation of the attack towards Prokhorovka at dawn on the following 
day. 

Immediately to the south, Das Reich’s frustration continued unabated 
throughout the day. Even though elements of the division were engaged in 
limited offensive activity, the panzer regiment and the remaining nine 
serviceable Tigers supporting the Deutschland panzer grenadier regiment in its 
thrust eastward towards the village of Storozhevoe found the going extremely 
hard, with 2nd Tank Corps and supporting units only giving ground slowly. 
While the western end of the settlement was reached by nightfall, the full 
strength of the 2 SS Division had yet to be fully deployed in the thrust towards 
Prokhorovka. The Der Führer regiment still remained firmly on the defensive to 
the south, with the bulk of the formation having to remain in place until the 
arrival of Breith’s Panzer Corps could relieve it. With the ambitious German 
timetable for the drive on Prokhorovka forced out of kilter, Hausser ordered 
Brigadeftihrer Wisch to draw on more of Das Reich’s forces to support the drive 
on Prokhorovka the next day. Their vacated defensive positions were taken over 
by the remaining regiment of the 167th Infantry Division that had hitherto been 
in reserve. With the body of I and II SS divisions now in place to assail the 
Soviet positions before Prokhorovka in force at dawn, Hausser believed it would 
now be possible to capture the town he had hoped to secure on the 10th. 
Nonetheless, even as Das Reich and the 167th Infantry Division began their re- 
deployments overnight, the frustration that had attended the former’s forcible 
defensive role over the previous days continued. Heinz Harmel and others in the 
division repeatedly posed the question: ‘Where is III Panzer Corps?’ 

It was only on 9 July, after five days of immensely frustrating and costly 
fighting that III Panzer Corps was at last able to extricate itself from the dense 
Soviet minefields and defensive lines on the eastern bank of the Donets and 


begin its long-delayed advance to the north. By this time, it was many days 
behind Hoth’s schedule, which had presumed that Breith’s armoured divisions 
would have already been in the locale of Prokhorovka before the arrival on the 
scene of the Soviet strategic armoured reserve. A combined thrust from the 
north-east by the 6th and 19th Panzer Divisions, which had allowed the capture 
of the village of Kelekrovo, had finally led to the fall of the Belgorod Heights 
and the destruction of two enemy divisions. It was thus only on the 10th that III 
Panzer Corps could begin its advance northward, towards Prokhorovka. This had 
been achieved at no little cost to the German forces. 

Some measure of the difficulties faced by the armoured formations 
attempting to get to grips with these heavily mine-screened and layered Soviet 
defences can be derived from examination of the losses in a number of them. 
Panzer Regiment 11, of the Westphalian 6th Panzer Division, had entered battle 
on the 5th, fielding 105 tanks. By 9 July, 35 machines had been knocked out. It 
was on the 9th however, that the regiment was to experience its heaviest losses 
to date with no fewer than 48 machines ‘lost’. Although a number of panzers had 
been disabled by enemy PaK fire and artillery, by far the greater number of these 
casualties were attributable to the mines that infested the arena of combat. 

The combat reports of sPz.Abt 503 for this period show the peril of the mines. 
We have already seen how mines had caused problems from the very outset for 
the Tigers of this formation. A report to Army Group headquarters on the 8th 
detailed the fate of 34 of the 44 Tigers committed to combat between the 5th and 
6th. Mines had damaged 16 of them, a further nine had broken down, with just 
seven having been knocked out by enemy gunfire. Two Tigers belonging to the 
3rd company had been total losses. Indeed, this unit would experience the 
heaviest losses in the battalion, with a further two Tigers written off by 12 July, 
along with their highly experienced crews. The report concluded by noting that 
as of 1200 hours on the 8th, 22 of the Tigers had been repaired, allowing the 
battalion to field 33 of the heavy panzers. Of the remaining 16 still extant, eight 
would be returned to combat within eight days, with the remainder requiring 
longer in the workshops to address their damage. The Tigers would be sorely 
needed, for they were to play a decisive role on the 11th. 

July 10 was another frustrating day for the Germans, though somewhat less so 
than those that had gone before. For of his three panzer divisions, Breith could 
only employ the 6th to effect the thrust northward, as the 7th and 19th were still 
tied down in attempting to contain the growing number of enemy assaults on 


Kempf’s flanks. Indeed, Soviet strategy in this sector mirrored that employed by 
Vatutin against 4th Panzer Army: assail the enemy’s wings in order to pin down 
his formations, and thus deny him the opportunity to generate forward 
momentum. Thus on 6th Panzer’s western flank, 19th Panzer Division was 
employed giving support to the 168th Infantry Division as it ground its way 
northward to clear Soviet forces from the eastern bank of the northern Donets. 
German success here, albeit slow, was nevertheless leading to the generation of a 
salient within which the two Russian divisions that had been opposing the 168th 
Infantry Division were at risk of being cut off and pinned against the river. In the 
face of this danger, Shumilov had given the order for the 81st and 375th Rifle 
Divisions to disengage from the enemy and fall back to the north. These two 
formations would then join others in a planned re-deployment of Soviet forces to 
be executed over the next few days, and whose task would be to block any 
further northward drive by III Panzer Corps. 

7th Panzer Division was facing a worse situation. It had been unable to free 
itself from the work of assisting the three infantry divisions of Corps Raus in 
their unenviable role as protectors of the eastern flank of Army Detachment 
Kempf. Soviet pressure had been growing on these formations as the enemy 
continued to reinforce his positions with more troops and weapons. German 
losses were mounting accordingly, as the infantry succumbed to the massive 
artillery and Katyusha barrages unleashed by the troops of 7th Guards Army 
ensconced amid the forest cover that lined the eastern banks of the River Donets. 
For the 106th and 320th Infantry Divisions, the ferocity of this combat and the 
level of casualties incurred in executing its task of flank defence were such that 
by the time Zitadelle was called off, each would have sustained losses of 38 and 
29 per cent of their respective pre-offensive establishments. Release of 7th 
Panzer to join the other two tank divisions in the near future now turned on the 
ability of the 168th and 198th Infantry Divisions to strain northward and relieve 
the armoured formation of its flanking role. 

In consequence of the manner in which his other two divisions were 
addressing these flanking roles, Breith’s schwerpunkt was reduced to just one 
shrinking panzer division. 6th Panzer’s offensive drive was therefore 
unsurprisingly slow, dogged as it was by a succession of enemy defensive lines 
that lay astride its route of advance towards the town of Melikhovo. The unit’s 
daybook records the almost inevitable obstacles that had to be surmounted: 


At first, the attack went smoothly forward. Heavy artillery and rocket 
salvo fire along with threats to the flanks from Postnikoff and Kalinina 
significantly hindered the attack. An anti-tank ditch was encountered four 
kilometres in front of Melikhovo. Pionere were sent in to use explosives 
to create a crossing point. The anti-tank trench could be crossed at about 
1300 hours. The area behind the anti-tank trench was heavily mined. 
Pionere cleared a gap. The panzer grenadiers dismounted and fought on 
foot through terrain that was heavily mined and heavily occupied by the 
enemy. Pionere cleared a gap. Crossing the anti-tank trench with panzers 
went very slowly. Several panzers ran onto mines. 


Even as the SS Panzer Corps had begun its offensive drive towards Prokhorovka 
earlier in the day, von Manstein had been in urgent consultation with Kempf. 
The Field Marshal had stressed to the latter that it was now imperative that 
Breith’s command effect a rapid breakthrough of the remaining Soviet defences. 
He must ensure that all three Panzer Divisions of III Panzer Corps be on hand to 
aid the Waffen SS to defeat the massed ranks of the 5th Guards Tank Army. To 
this end, von Manstein now instructed Kempf to do whatever was needed to 
ensure that 6th, 7th and the 19th Panzer divisions be available to begin the drive 
on Prokhorovka alongside one another by 11 July. He further informed Kempf 
that he had already ordered XXIV Panzer Corps, his sole armoured reserve 
formation, northward to reinforce Breith’s command. This formation, 
comprising the 17th and 23rd Panzer Divisions, and the 4th SS Panzer Grenadier 
Division Wiking under the command of the experienced General Walther 
Nehring, could field 181 tanks and Assault Guns. This was a force that would do 
much to augment Breith’s Panzer Corps, which was being worn down. They 
would indeed be needed as combat losses on 10 July had reduced 6th Panzer to 
just 47 machines, 58 less than the number it had fielded on 4 July. The two other 
panzer divisions also showed a similar drop in serviceable machines. 

Nonetheless, prompted by von Manstein’s command, Kempf’s staff set to 
work in the fading hours of 10 July to bring about the rapid overnight re- 
deployment of their mobile assets. This would permit Breith to launch HI Panzer 
Corps northward on the following day for its appointment with the SS Panzer 
Corps and 5th Guards Tank Army in the rolling fields around Prokhorovka a few 
days hence. 


The Tigers of the heavy tank company of Das Reich had been involved in heavy fighting since 5 July 
although numbers were on the decline by 10 July owing to the need for maintenance and repair to battle 
damage. This series of images shows the ‘big cat’ in its element. When visibility was good, the heavy 
panzer could take out any Soviet tank with its 88mm gun at long range. However, the last image shows how 
difficult sighting could be for the gunner when the atmosphere became fouled by smoke from burning grass, 
flaming tanks and artillery explosions. 
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SUNDAY 11 JULY — HEADQUARTERS: 
ARMY DETACHMENT KEMPF 


ield Marshal von Manstein’s request to his two most senior field 

commanders to meet him at the headquarters of Army Detachment Kempf 
at Dolbino was to deliberate with them on the progress of the offensive and 
ascertain their perspectives on the matter. For the first time since the onset of the 
offensive a week ago, the commander of Army Group South spoke in less than 
optimistic terms about how events were unfolding. 

Fangohr recalled that there was a definite sense that ‘the offensive no longer 
appeared to be progressing in a satisfactory manner’. While it was also apparent 
that the climax of the battle in this sector of the salient was clearly approaching, 
wider issues were now impinging on their analysis of the situation, rendering the 
decisions they had to make more complex. According to General Busse — Chief 
of Staff, Army Group South — von Manstein put the following question to his 
colleagues: 


Should the attack be continued, considering the condition of the troops, 
the ever-increasing strength of the Russians, and — particularly — the fact 
that Ninth Army’s assault had ground to a complete halt by 9 July? 


While acknowledging the effect of burgeoning losses, the delayed timetable, 
seemingly unlimited enemy reinforcements and the evidence of growing 
exhaustion among their troops, it was recognized by the trio that these concerns 
were overshadowed in significance by the failure of Ninth Army’s offensive in 
the north of the salient. With the momentum of Model’s assault seemingly 
broken, the omens were far from auspicious, with even OKH headquarters 


expressing the view that Ninth Army’s offensive had miscarried. Although it 
would be another two days before Hitler would formally ring down the curtain 
on the offensive in that sector, the thrust of the discussion between the three 
men, and the decisions that derived from it are incomprehensible unless it is 
assumed that they had decided, in terms of realising its wider ambitions, that 
Zitadelle had already failed. The issues addressed in their deliberations no longer 
concerned ensuring the success of their contribution to the larger offensive 
design, but rather, how best to react to the immediate situation facing them in the 
south of the salient, and deal Soviet forces there the greatest possible blow. 

No such blow could be landed unless the pressure on 4th Panzer Army could 
be relieved. This was a direct consequence of the ‘slow and unsatisfactory 
progress’ being made by Army Detachment Kempf. Even in terms of the more 
modest aspirations now being discussed, all turned on the necessity of an 
immediate advance northward by III Panzer Corps to eliminate the Soviet forces 
on the SS Panzer Corps’s eastern flank. It was here that the constant attacks by 
the enemy continued to pin down vital resources that would be needed by 
Hausser in the coming days in his clash with 5th Guards Tank Army. 

In response to von Manstein’s question, the bespectacled General Kempf was 
in no doubt as to what should be done, stating unequivocally that the attack 
should be called off forthwith, citing as his reason the very high casualties his 
army detachment had incurred since the onset of the offensive. As we have seen, 
losses among his tanks and infantry had been heavy in consequence of them 
having to grind their way through the extremely strong enemy defences to the 
east of the Donets. The 300-plus tanks and Assault Guns with which III Panzer 
Corps had started the offensive had been reduced over the previous six days of 
heavy fighting to about 116 panzers and 20 plus Assault Guns on 11 July. In the 
face of such a mounting toll and in the absence of any reserves immediately to 
hand, Kempf stated that he no longer believed that his command was strong 
enough to realise the objectives that von Manstein had set for it. 

Hoth disagreed. Whilst acknowledging the difficulties Kempf was facing, he 
did not subscribe to his pessimism. Nonetheless, he did concede that growing 
casualties and tiredness were beginning to have an impact on his own units. 
While readily accepting that 4th Panzer Army had failed to make passage 
through the Soviet defences as rapidly as had been envisaged in his original plan, 
his tank losses by no means matched the scale of those incurred by HI Panzer 
Corps. Yet, by any objective criterion, they were still considerable. Strength 


returns for the end of the previous day recorded that at least 500 of 4th Panzer 
Army’s tanks and Assault Guns — approximating to nearly 50 per cent of the 
strength with which it began the offensive — were in the hands of the repair 
teams. Whatever the degree of optimism Hoth retained concerning what those 
still operational could achieve, the absence of such a large number of machines 
from his order of battle was inevitably leading to a reduction in the fighting 
effectiveness of his mobile divisions. By way of compensation, Hoth and his 
superior firmly believed that 48th Panzer Corps and II SS Panzer Corps had 
inflicted disproportionate losses on the enemy armoured formations they had 
encountered, with, they believed, immediate operational local prospects 
appearing favourable in consequence. The diminutive general thus argued that 
the attack should be continued, but with a view to employing his two armoured 
corps and their reduced but still substantial armoured assets, to achieve a more 
limited and localized goal — namely, the destruction of all enemy forces south of 
the River Psel. 

The Field Marshal responded by supporting Hoth’s analysis, but then set this 
and his own observations against the wider backdrop that he saw obtaining in the 
very near future. For while von Manstein — ever the optimist — saw in the coming 
clash with 5th Guards Tank Army a grim necessity, there was also, given a 
favourable outcome, the possibility of new attacking operations. Both men were 
confident that Hausser’s Panzer Corps could defeat the Soviet armoured reserve, 
the one proviso being, of course, that Breith’s Corps would also be on hand to 
play its part when the encounter took place. 

The worries expressed by Kempf concerning the strength of Breith’s Panzer 
Corps overshadowed their prognostications, given the crucial role this formation 
was always destined to play in the coming battle. If it arrived in time, then the 
defeat inflicted on the Soviets might be such that it would be possible in the days 
thereafter to reduce significantly the effectiveness of the enemy armoured forces 
in the area. Thereby, at least one of the objectives of Zitadelle could be partially 
achieved — that of drawing the teeth of Soviet offensive power in the region for 
the immediate future. Furthermore, they expected Nehring’s XXIV Panzer Corps 
to be on hand within days. Having received its marching orders on 9 July, the 
formation with its 181 tanks and Assault Guns and 13 infantry battalions was 
even now moving northwards to join Breith’s forces. Its arrival would do much 
to enhance the combat power of the forces available to secure this objective. 

Even if they could not realise these more sanguine hopes, it was nevertheless 


essential that Rotmistrov’s armoured formations be given a severe bludgeoning. 
For von Manstein must have already sensed that it was now only a matter of 
time before the reality of the situation on the ground was acknowledged at 
Rastenburg, and Zitadelle was called off. It is uncertain, however, whether he 
already knew of the Allied landing in Sicily. But if he did, he must have realised 
what Hitler’s probable reaction to it would be — a rapid closing down of the 
eastern offensive, and the immediate transfer of vital mobile assets to Italy. If so, 
then this would require German forces to secure the freedom of action necessary 
to permit them to withdraw to their start lines. To attempt to do so without first 
having severely mauled 5th Guards Tank Army would be to invite disaster, as 
the Soviets would employ this massive injection of armoured might to inflict 
heavy casualties on the retreating Germans. At the conclusion of the meeting, 
von Manstein thus confirmed in principle the plan for the SS Panzer Corps to 
attack the 5th Guards Tank Army massing around Prokhorovka on the following 
day. 

Even then, final confirmation of the order to continue the attack on 
Prokhorovka only came following von Manstein’s discussion with General 
Breith later in the day. For in spite of his immediate superior’s viewpoint, the 
commander of III Panzer Corps assured the Field Marshal that despite his 
reduced armoured complement, his command remained strong enough to carry 
out the tasks allotted to it. 

Furthermore, by early evening on 11 July, a heightened sense of urgency was 
lent to the decision as von Manstein learned that events in the north of the salient 
had taken a decidedly unfavourable turn. Reports had arrived detailing how 
circumstances were now forcing Model’s hand — by virtue of his having already 
committed all his mobile reserves to Zitadelle — into pulling out a number of 
these divisions operating in the salient and despatching them northward to give 
support to 2nd Panzer Army in the face of ominous and growing Soviet pressure 
on its frontage. By doing so, it followed that Model no longer possessed the 
means with which to attempt any further assaults on the Soviet positions within 
the salient itself. 

All through the day, Russian units had been conducting large-scale 
reconnaissance sorties in strength across the frontage of a tank-denuded 2nd 
Panzer Army, tasked with defending the Orel salient and protecting the rear of 
Model’s forces. These extensive probings were clearly the harbingers of an 
imminent offensive, to be directed, it was presumed, at the rear of Ninth Army 


with the intention of eliminating the Orel salient, and effecting the destruction of 
all German forces therein. 

With the Russians having ‘faced down’ the Ninth Army assault, the launch of 
Kutuzov marked the collapse of German offensive pretensions in the north of the 
salient. In the weeks that followed, Model would be forced to conduct a highly 
skilful withdrawal from the Orel salient, which, while costing the Soviets much 
materiel and manpower, nevertheless confirmed that the initiative had very 
definitely passed to Red Army. While ferocious fighting would continue in the 
south for the next week and witness the greatest clash of armour in history, the 
writing was on the wall for the German forces there too. Zitadelle was already in 
ruins and utterly beyond redemption. 
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SUNDAY 11 JULY — 4TH PANZER ARMY, 
VORONEZH FRONT AND 48TH PANZER 
CORPS 


apitalizing on the apparent disruption of the Soviet defences following the 

action on the 10th, the Grossdeutschland division had resumed its 
westward thrust shortly after 0700 hours. The heaviest losses to date in the 
panzer-regiment had been incurred by the medium tanks, with the total of 
serviceable Mark IVs down to 38 from a high of 55, and just eight Mark IIs, 
compared to the 20 available on 4 July. It was the 10 remaining Tigers that 
spearheaded the division’s assault. The History of the Panzer-Regiment 
Grossdeutschland describes how: 


After fierce initial resistance, for the first time the enemy began to show 
signs of disintegration. This was exploited immediately; artillery 
positions were rolled up, anti-tank guns were captured after being 
abandoned by their crews. The Russian infantry tried to flee in motorized 
and horse-drawn vehicles and some tanks were destroyed. 


In consequence of this successful advance, the divisional objective for the day 
had been secured by 1000 hours. Rapid prisoner interrogation fed the German 
perception that the Russian front in this sector was indeed on its last legs, with 
captured troopers asserting that all operational reserves had already been 
committed. Hoth and von Knobelsdorff therefore concluded that 
Grossdeutschland had successfully carried out the task set for it on 9 July of 
eliminating the Soviet threat to 4th Panzer Army’s left flank, and that it would 
now be safe for it to return to its primary objective and resume the frontal assault 


on Oboyan. 


By 11 July few Panthers were still operable with the Grossdeutschland division. No less than 131 were 
detailed as being with the maintenance teams on the strength return for the previous day. Just 30 were 
engaged in the heavy fighting to the east of the Pena, three of them seen here, along with a number of 
prisoners. 


By 11 July, only 11th Panzer Division of 48th Panzer Corps was still engaged in the frontal drive on the 
river Psel to the south of Oboyan. Here the Panzer IIIs and IVs of Pz Rgt 15 slowly claw their way up the 
side of a steep gully. Note that the Mark IV in the foreground wears the same insignia as the Totenkopf 
Kursk marking. This was done in a bid to confuse the enemy. 


To that end, Corps headquarters issued orders for 3rd Panzer Division to 
relieve Grossdeutschland during the course of the night, and for the latter to re- 
deploy and assemble to the south of Hill 260.8. From there, it was ordered to 
resume the frontal assault on the Psel alongside 11th Panzer at 1500 hours on the 
12th, after a necessary rest to recoup from the heavy day’s fighting on the 11th. 
This had seen its armour complement reduced to the lowest of the entire 
offensive, for as of 2045 hours just 87 machines were listed as being serviceable. 
Not only would this renewed northward drive aid the II SS Panzer Corps in its 


assault on Prokhorovka some way to the east; optimism was also high that the 
breakthrough to Oboyan would at last be achieved. Such reasoning was wishful 
thinking, for it was far from the case that the Soviets had committed all their 
reserves in this sector, as the Germans believed. 

Even now, Vatutin was massing forces to resume the assault on 48th Panzer 
Corps’ western flank as part of his plan to launch his major counter-offensive 
against 4th Panzer Army on the 12th. Nor would 3rd Panzer Division be in a 
position to hold the line when they did, as its strength had been greatly reduced 
over the course of the week. Having begun the offensive with 70 Mark IIIs and 
IVs, seven days of intensive fighting had whittled numbers down to just 23 
operational panzers as of 2045 hours on the 11th. 

The assumption by the Germans that 3rd Panzer, along with the overstretched 
332nd and 255th Infantry divisions, could successfully execute the vital task of 
screening Grossdeutschland’s left flank was clearly offering a hostage to 
fortune. 

This was all too apparent to the divisional command staff; von Mellenthin’s 
observed that: 


On the night of the 11/12th the units of Grossdeutschland were relieved 
by the 3rd Panzer Division according to plan, the panzergrenadiers 
moved off with a sense of uneasiness. The last stages of the relief were 
carried out under heavy enemy shelling, and the men of 
Grossdeutschland left their trenches to the accompaniment of a Russian 
counter-attack. Their fears alas, came true, for that very night 3rd Panzer 
Division was thrown out of its positions. 


Russian infantry use a destroyed Panther as cover. Given the manner in which the turret is resting on the 
ground, this could well be one of the Panthers that the Germans themselves blew up, rather than let fall into 
enemy hands. 


The forces unleashed by Vatutin were themselves a hodgepodge of units, many 
of which were under strength by virtue of having been severely handled by 
Grossdeutschland over the past few days. Nevertheless, by dint of effective 
regrouping that brought about a local superiority relative to the enemy, he was 
able to foil von Knobelsdorff in his last attempt to reach the Psel. 


II SS Panzer Corps 


Even as the three senior officers were in conference, the SS Panzer Corps was 
engaged in extremely heavy fighting across the whole of its front as it re- 
commenced its push towards Prokhorovka. Overnight the weather had 
deteriorated steadily, with squalls of heavy rain and high winds gusting across 
the battlefield and reducing visibility. With such low cloud cover, both the 
Luftwaffe and the Red Air Force were to experience great difficulty in supplying 
the required level of support to their respective armies throughout the course of 
the day. Even so, Hoth had instructed the Luftwaffe to direct almost all of its 
efforts on the 11th to support the thrust by the SS Panzer Corps, in consequence 
of which 48th Panzer Corps was to find itself bereft of this much-needed 
assistance throughout most of the day. Hausser was in an optimistic frame of 


mind, with the capture of Prokhorovka a distinct prospect by day’s end. For with 
the whole of the Leibstandarte and the bulk of Das Reich available for 
operations, and just 7.5 kilometres separating the SS divisions from their 
objective, the expectation was high that they could snatch the strategically 
placed town from under the very nose of Rotmistrov’s approaching 5th Guards 
Tank Army. 


This Assault Gun from the Leibstandarte’s StuG Abt has just destroyed a target that burns on the near 
horizon. This image bears out the earlier observation that not all StuGs received schurzen before the onset 
of the offensive. 


In spite of the inclement weather and deteriorating visibility, the initial 
German attack went well. At 0500 hours, the 2nd Panzer Grenadier Regiment of 
the Leibstandarte in SPWs, with armour support provided by medium panzers, 
the remaining four Tigers of the heavy tank company, the Assault Gun 
detachment and assorted panzerjdger and SPGs, continued its attack, advancing 
along on either side of the Prokhorovka road. Its first objective was the heavily 
fortified Hill 252.2, which, bordering the route just four kilometres ahead, had to 
be secured before the final thrust to secure the town was made. As soon as the 


formation began to roll, it came under intense artillery fire from Soviet batteries 
deployed in and around the villages of Petrovka and Prelestnoye in the Psel 
valley to the northeast. Thereafter the column was assailed by groups of T-34s 
directed at both flanks, with Soviet armour sortieing from the village of 
Andreevka to the north, while units of the 2nd Tank Corps emerged from hiding 
in the forest to the west of Jamki. 

In spite of this strong enemy opposition, the leading elements of the 
Leibstandarte had successfully penetrated the Soviet PaK defences and dug-in 
armour along their line of advance, and had arrived in the vicinity of Hill 252.2 
by 0625 hours, only to discover that the Soviets had constructed an extremely 
wide and deep anti-tank ditch astride the line of advance. This extended from the 
road itself north-west about a kilometre to take in the heavily fortified 
Oktabrisky state farm. As the obstacle could not be traversed, and required 
bridging, the advance was called to a halt to await the arrival of the pionere 
battalion. 

Unbeknown to the Germans, Soviet defences on the hill, along the tank trench 
and through to the state farm itself had been considerably reinforced overnight 
by paratroopers of the crack 9th Guards Airborne Division. These troops were 
the vanguard of Zhadov’s 5th Guards Army. In their wake had come the leading 
elements of the mass of Rotmistrov’s 5th Guards Tank Army which was already 
beginning to deploy amid the fields in and around Prokhorovka, in expectation 
of delivering Vatutin’s planned counter-offensive the following day. Indeed, 9th 
Guards Airborne had not anticipated being in combat on the 11th at all, its 
designated role being to help screen the deployment in the fields to its rear of the 
two Tank Corps of 5th Guards Tank Army. The Leibstandarte’s sudden advance 
would put paid to this. It would be some hours before Rotmistrov found out that 
the Germans had pre-empted him, which would prompt him to re-cast his plans 
in the face of this development. 

Even as the Tigers, medium panzers and StuGs began to assault the northern 
face of Hill 252.2, the heavy artillery fire now falling on the stalled 
Leibstandarte prompted calls to divisional headquarters for assistance. Wisch 
responded with a rash of new orders to other elements of the division and to the 
Luftwaffe. First to respond was the latter, which in spite of the low cloud and 
rain, began a series of very heavy Stuka and medium bomber strikes against Hill 
252.2. These were backed up by the regimental SP artillery and werfer batteries 
that also put the hill under a heavy and continuous bombardment. This provided 


an umbrella under which the pionere moved in to begin the process of bridging 
the tank ditch. Shortly after 0700 hours, the Leibstandarte’s divisional heavy 
artillery joined in, putting the Soviet batteries operating in Petrovka and 
Prelestnoye under counter-battery fire, whilst the reconnaissance battalion 
moved out into the territory between the Psel and the main road to screen the 
northern flank of the 2nd Regiment, and deflect further tank attacks from 
Andreevka and Michailovka. Attached to the battalion half-tracks and armoured 
cars was a company of panzerjdger of Marder IIs and IIIs which, amid a sea of 
billowing wheat, contested numerous assaults by T-34s throughout the course of 
the day. To the south of the railway line, 1st Panzer Grenadier Regiment was 
ordered to clear the forest to the north of Storozhevoe, and was thereafter tasked 
with thrusting forward to capture the village of Jamki, so as to provide effective 
protection to the 2nd Regiment’s southern flank. 


Captured on film by a PK cameraman riding along with the crew, the commander in this StuG III has just 
given the order to fire on some distant target. 


Having departed their assembly and re-supply area around the Komsomolets 
state farm and crossed the railway line, the 2nd and 3rd battalions of the 1st 


Regiment of the Leibstandarte began the onerous task of clearing the dense 
woodland to the north of the village of Storozhevoe. The fighting was so heavy 
that by day’s end the formation had failed to achieve its wider objectives. 
Although the forest was cleared, Storozhevoe itself became the scene of vicious 
hand-to-hand fighting through the night. 

Nor was it possible for the regiment to advance beyond the wood and secure 
the state farm at Storozhevoe 1 (Stalinsk). The problem for the troops of the 
Leibstandarte was that they could not call on the assistance of those of Das 
Reich, whose own forces were still being pinned down by extremely effective 
Soviet resistance to the south. Attempts by elements of Das Reich to advance 
and secure their designated objective of the village of Vinogradovka were 
thwarted by the continual assaults of skilfully handled armour of the 26th Tank 
Brigade of Burkov’s 2nd Tank Corps and its supporting infantry. 
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The tank commander observes the fall of shot as this Pz III opens fire. 


In a landscape seemingly devoid of defining features, a lone windmill could acquire importance as a 
waypoint for navigation purposes. A Das Reich Tiger oversees the digging in of a number of grenadiers. 


The crewmen of these textbook, schurzen-equipped Panzer IVs pause to watch Stukas dive-bombing an 


enemy position before they resume their advance. 


In spite of orders, which always seemed to presume early success, matters 
were not proceeding in any more favourable a fashion for Totenkopf, whose 
tenuous bridgehead on the northern bank of the Psel had been under continual 
assault throughout the night. The failure to throw a bridge across the river the 
previous evening had meant that defence against overnight attacks by T-34s of 
the 31st Tank Corps had to be carried out in the main by hunting teams equipped 
with demolition charges. In pouring rain and glutinous mud, the grenadiers had 
held off the infantry of the 33rd Rifle Corps in hand to hand fighting. Daylight 
had revealed a scene of carnage, with numerous shattered Soviet tanks littering 
the field, along with Russian and German dead. Against the backdrop of the 
leaden sky from which torrents of rain fell, the pionere had struggled amid the 
flow of the Psel to bridge the river using the equipment that had been brought up 
during the course of the night. Even as they were doing so, relays of Stukas 
plummeted earthward to provide close support to the bridgehead defenders. 

Though under heavy enemy fire, by 1125 hours the pionere had managed to 
complete the first bridge, enabling the medium panzers to cross the river, while 
work continued on the parallel 60-ton bridge necessary to enable the Tiger 
company to move across to the far bank. By days end, Hill 222.6 had still not 
been secured. On the south bank, the grenadier regiment Eick, along with the 
divisional StuG unit, had pushed eastward along the southern bank of the Psel, 
capturing the village of Vasileyvka during the course of the day. However, 
hardening Soviet opposition meant that Totenkopf was unable to advance any 
further, and so was unable to provide the flank protection the Leibstandarte 
needed as darkness fell. 

It was the failure of both Totenkopf and Das Reich to fulfil their roles of flank 
guards that prompted Wisch to halt the Leibstandarte’s advance on Prokhorovka 
during the late afternoon. By then the division had generated a salient, with its 
foremost mobile units halting just two kilometres from the western outskirts of 
the town. Frustration boiled among the Leibstandarte’s tankers and troopers, for 
events earlier on the day had pointed to the capture of Prokhorovka before 
nightfall. In the wake of the successful bridging of the trench shortly after 
midday by the pionere battalion, the main assault by the panzer regiment on Hill 
252.2 had then begun. The hill was secured by 1300 hours, at great cost, with 
many of its airborne defenders selling their lives dearly before its fall. In short 


order thereafter, the supporting panzers had then swung to the north-west and 
attacked the state farm and its defenders. Once more, the fight was extremely 
fierce, with the German tanks under heavy artillery and PaK fire, with dug-in 
KV tanks and T-34s of the 29th Tank Corps contesting the advancing panzers. 
Although the kolkhoz was finally cleared by late afternoon, the position of the 
2nd regiment of the Leibstandarte was now dangerously exposed by virtue of its 
open flanks. The regiment was forced onto the defensive as it was assailed by a 
rolling series of attacks by enemy armour across the whole of its frontage, as the 
Soviets fought desperately to contain the German advance. Wisch thus had no 
recourse but to call a halt in the late afternoon. The decision had been taken that 
any further advance by the Leibstandarte at this juncture, notwithstanding the 
close proximity of Prokhorovka, was too risky, given the vulnerability of its 
flanks and the undoubted strength of the enemy’s artillery and PaK defences on 
the approaches to the town. The Leibstandarte could now do little but hold fast 
to its positions and weather all that the Soviets were now bound to throw at it, 
until both Totenkopf and Das Reich could come abreast of their advanced 
position, which it was presumed they would do on the following day, 12 July. 
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Panzer IIIs and 1Vs maintain the advance. The Mark IV in the foreground carries two logs — these were 
either carried as unditching beams or function as ad hoc extra protection for the hull of the tank. 


To that end, in the fading hours of the 11th, Hausser issued new orders that 
identified the key to the successful resumption of the Leibstandarte’s advance on 
Prokhorovka, as the seizure of Hill 226.2 by the HI SS Division. The Soviets, 


knowing all too well the importance of this position, had held onto its slopes 
with grim tenacity and had resisted all attempts by the Germans to capture it 
over the previous two days. Early seizure of this prominence on 12 July would 
permit Totenkopf to realise its objective of thrusting along the northern bank of 
the Psel and cutting the Orel-Prokhorovka road, thereby shielding the 
Leibstandarte’s left flank. To facilitate Priess in this matter, Hausser had 
commanded the rapid concentration overnight of all available artillery in order to 
provide Totenkopf with a heavy barrage as a prelude to its early assault and rapid 
capture of the troublesome Hill 226.2, shortly after dawn on the morrow. 

In the same fashion, Hausser’s orders to Gruppenführer Kruger was that the 
primary task of Das Reich on the 12th would be to provide cover for the 
Leibstandarte’s advancing right flank. This would be realised initially by the 
capture of the villages of Storozhevoe and Vinogradovka by the panzer 
grenadier regiment Deutschland, to be followed thereafter, by a thrust by this 
formation to dislocate Soviet forces to the south of Prokhorovka. Deutschland’s 
right flank would be screened, in its turn, by the advance of the Der Führer 
regiment, which together with armour support from the panzer regiment, was to 
capture, and then anchor its position on the village of Belenikhino. 

However, the primary offensive assignment for the 12 July Hausser assigned 
to the Leibstandarte, which was tasked with the capture of Prokhorovka. He was 
quite specific as to the allocation of objectives within the division, and given 
their importance for understanding how events were to unfold on the twelfth, 
they are worthy of reproduction, more or less as issued: 


Totenkopf had been relieved of its early role as impromptu flank guard for the SS Panzer Corps, was now 
advancing towards the river Psel with a view to securing crossing points across that river in the vicinity of 
Krasny Oktobyr. 


The reinforced 1st Panzer Grenadier Regiment with the Panzer Battalion 
subordinated to it [operating to the south of the railway line] is to set out 
at 0450 hours and capture Storozhevoe and Jamki. It is to establish a 
position adjacent to the 1st battalion, 2nd SS Panzer Grenadier Regiment 
at the road beside Hill 252.2. 


The main assault to secure Prokhorovka itself was to be undertaken by those 
forces of the Leibstandarte deployed between the railway line and the Psel: 


The reinforced 2nd Panzer Grenadier Regiment, the Panzer Group and 
the reinforced Reconnaissance Battalion are to stand ready to move in 
conjunction with elements of the T-Division as soon as that Division has 
neutralised the enemy attacks on our flank along the Psel and to capture 
Prokhorovka and Hill 252.4. 


The orders issued to the above units for the 12th were thus conditional upon the 
success of Totenkopf’s mission in securing Hill 226.6. To that end, Hausser 


finally ordered that: ‘the Artillery Regiment of the Leibstandarte is to send an 
artillery liaison command to the T-Division in order to support the attack by that 
Division on Hill 226.6’. The Leibstandarte’s artillery regiment was therefore to 
lend its support in the barrage that would precede Totenkopf’s final assault on 
Hill 226.6, so as to assure its early capture. 


Voronezh Front 


Lieutenant General Pavel Rotmistrov had driven into Prokhorovka in the early 
hours of the 11th in advance of the bulk of his armoured units, with his 
headquarters staff and command facilities in tow, to set about the task of 
preparing and deploying his Tank Army to execute his part in Vatutin’s planned 
counter-offensive on the following day. The Voronezh Front commander’s 
orders to him were quite specific, detailing that as of 1000 hours on the 
following morning 5th Guards Tank Army was to: 


By 11 July, Totenkopf and the Leibstandarte had shifted their attention towards the north-west and 
Prokhorovka. Assault guns belonging to the former division were tasked with defending bridges across the 
Psel. 


... deliver a counterstroke in the direction of Komsomolets State Farm 
and Pokrovka and, in co-operation with 5th Guards Army and 1st Tank 
Army destroy the enemy in the Kochetovka, Pokrovka, and Greznoye 
regions and do not permit him to withdraw in a southern direction. 


Even though the noise of the assault by the Leibstandarte to the west of the town 
must have been audible, with barely a few kilometres separating Hill 252 and the 
Komsomolets state farm which had become the primary focus of the day’s 
fighting, Rotmistrov was clearly proceeding on the assumption that the Germans 
were being held. 

Little else can explain the surprise expressed by himself and Vasilevsky when 
confronted later in the day by most unsettling evidence to the contrary. He was 
later to recall the events of the late afternoon of the 11th in his memoirs, and his 
shock at the German progress is still clearly apparent many years after the event. 
Although rarely dwelt upon, the fact that both he and Vasilevsky were so 
disconcerted, lends further credence to the supposition that the Soviets believed 
at the time that Hausser’s strength was far less than it actually was. Perhaps at a 
level far below that which would permit the Germans to prevent the Soviets 
launching their planned counter-offensive on 12 July. 


Late on 11 July General Pavel Rotmistrov, Commander of the 5th Guards Tank Army, was preparing his 
command for its showdown with the tanks of the SS on the following day. The bespectacled Soviet 


commander is seen here deep in conversation with Nikita Khrushchev, Stalin’s eyes and ears on the 
Voronezh Front. 


On the ‘other side of the hill’, another meeting sees Obergruppenftihrer Paul Hausser (second on right) in 
discussion with some of the leading lights of Das Reich. With him on his left is Heinz Lammerding (later 
divisional commander). To his right is Karl Kreutz who was in command of the divisional artillery 
regiment. Facing the camera is Heinz Harmel of the Deutschland regiment. At issue is the coming battle 
with 5th Guards Tank Army. 


Vasilevsky’s arrival at Rotmistrov’s command post at around 1500 hours had 
been prompted by an order from Stalin that he locate himself permanently at the 
latter’s headquarters to help co-ordinate the operations of the 5th Guards and 5th 
Guards Tank Army in the coming days. Having proposed an inspection of the 
positions selected by Rotmistrov and presumed already occupied by the 18th 
and 29th Tank Corps, from whence they would launch their assault on the 
following day, the two men departed along with armed escorts in a number of 
Lend-Lease jeeps. Rotmistrov: 


Our route passed through Prokhorovka to Belenikhino, and the quick- 
moving Willys’s bobbed up and down over the potholes, skirted around 
vehicles with ammunition and fuel, which were heading to the front. 
Transports with wounded slowly went past us. Here and there destroyed 
trucks and smashed transports stood by the roadside. 

The road passed through wild fields of yellowing wheat. Beyond them 


began a forest which adjoined the village of Storozhevoe. 

‘There, along the northern edge of the forest, are the jumping off 
positions of the 29th Tank Corps. The 18th Tank Corps will attack to the 
right,’ I explained to A M Vasilevsky. 

He intently peered into the distance and listened to the ever-growing 
rumble of battle. One could divine the front lines of our combined arms 
armies from the clouds of smoke and the explosions of aerial bombs and 
Shells. The agricultural installations of the Komsomolets State Farm 
could be seen two kilometres distant to the right. 

Suddenly Vasilevsky ordered the driver to stop. The vehicle turned off 
the road and abruptly halted amid the dust-covered roadside brush. We 
opened the doors and went several steps to the side. The rumble of tank 
engines could clearly be heard. Then the very same tanks came into sight. 

Quickly turning to me, and with a touch of annoyance in his voice 
Alexsandr Mikhailovich asked me. ‘General! What’s going on? Were 
you not forewarned that the enemy must not know about the arrival of 
our tanks? And they stroll about in the light of day under the Germans’ 
eyes ...? 

Instantly, I raised my binoculars. Indeed, tens of tanks in combat 
formation, firing from the march from their short-barrelled guns, were 
crossing the field and stirring up the ripened grain. 

‘However Comrade General, they are not our tanks. They are German 

‘So, the enemy has penetrated somewhere. He wants to pre-empt us 
and seize Prokhorovka.’ 

‘We cannot permit that,’ I said to A.M.Vasilevsky, and by radio I 
gave the command to General Kirichenko to move without delay two 
tank brigades to meet the German tanks and halt their advance. 

Returning to my command post, we knew that the Germans had 
launched active operations against almost all of our armies. 


There are elements in this account that are most intriguing. Where actually were 
the Soviet tanks that both men expected to find when they encountered the 
panzers? And why, when the German assault on Hill 252 and the Komsomolets 
farm had been going on since the early morning, did Vasilevsky and Rotmistrov 
not seem to know anything about it until so late in the day? 


The inference to be drawn here is that Rotmistrov had carried out his planning 
for the deployment of his Tank Army throughout the course of 11 July without 
an eye to what the enemy was actually doing. That the Leibstandarte could 
actually approach so close to Prokhorovka with seemingly neither he nor 
Vasilevsky being appraised until they discovered it for themselves so late in the 
day, beggar’s belief. It suggests a mindset fixated on the conviction that the SS 
Panzer Corps was so weakened as to be unable to attempt such an attack, allied 
to a profound breakdown in communications, which meant that Rotmistrov had 
no intelligence from the front line about what was actually going on until he saw 
it for himself. Whatever the explanation, the upshot was that all of Rotmistrov’s 
carefully laid plans for 5th Guards Tank Army’s counterstroke on the 12th had 
been undone, with little time now remaining for him to seek redress before the 
inevitable resumption of the German assault on Prokhorovka the following day. 

The situation was, within hours, to be rendered even more complex and 
dangerous as the long-delayed German breakthrough by HI Panzer Corps, 
directed at his Tank Army’s southern flank, seemed in the early hours of 12 July 
to be finally in the offing. Given the very short distance now separating the 
spearheads of the two German forces converging on Prokhorovka, Rotmistrov 
was faced with the appalling prospect that he might have to contend with a mass 
of enemy armour converging on his command in a co-ordinated attack from both 
the west and south. 
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According to the Commander’s decision, the 5th Guards Tank Army 
delivered a frontal attack against crack German panzer divisions 
which, without an essential superiority in forces, could at best result in 
driving the enemy back. Since the Germans were also assembling 
forces and were preparing to continue their ongoing offensive, a large 
tank battle was in prospect, which indeed, broke out during the day on 
12 July. 


The Soviet General Staff Study on the Battle for Kursk, 1943 


Through the bitter fighting, the II SS Panzer Corps held its positions. 
Casualties — particularly those of the Russians — were high ... In these 
battles, our anti-tank weapons bagged an exceptionally high number of 
Russian tanks ... Yet faced with such superior Red Army forces 
Obergruppenführer Hausser could no longer think of continuing the 
attack on 12 or 13 July. 


General of Infantry Friedrich Fangohr, Chief of Staff, 4th Panzer 
Army 
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MONDAY 12 JULY — THE TANK BATTLE 
AT PROKHOROVKA 


ny prospect that Rotmistrov may have entertained that his dog-tired troops 

could have used the few hours of darkness of the short summer night of 
11/12 July to gain some sorely needed rest after their exhausting journey to the 
Kursk battlefield had been dashed by the events of the late afternoon. The 
unexpected and speedy advance of the Leibstandarte to within just a few 
kilometres of the western outskirts of Prokhorovka had unravelled the planned 
counter-stroke on the morning of 12 July. German forces had now halted and 
dug in among the very fields to the west of the town that he had earmarked 
earlier as the jumping off positions for the formations of his Tank Army. 

In the dying hours of 11 July, he and Vasilevsky had to grasp the nettle and 
rapidly generate an alternative plan to contest and defeat the resumption of the 
German drive next day on Prokhorovka. It was vital that the enemy be prevented 
from capturing the town, for its loss, constituting as it did ‘the most important 
junction of routes that would make it possible for the enemy to manoeuvre 
further northward’, would unhinge the whole Soviet position in the south of the 
salient. Under this imperative the 5th Guards Army metamorphoses from key 
counter-offensive asset on the eleventh, to sacrificial victim on the twelfth, with 
its task now to deny the Germans their objective at whatever the cost this would 
entail in lives and materiel. The urgency of the situation now facing Rotmistrov 
is captured in his memoirs: 


We had to prepare for the offensive anew, in particular, select artillery 
firing positions and deployment and attack lines. In the compressed time, 
we had to refine missions, organize co-operation between corps and 


units, revise the schedule for artillery support and do all to facilitate the 
precise command and control of forces in combat. 


With the task completed by late evening, a slew of new orders was despatched to 
his Corps commanders, which led to the speedy re-grouping of the Tank Army’s 
assets during the course of the night. Nonetheless, by dint of highly efficient 
staff work, disciplined traffic control and logistic support, this complex 
operation had been concluded by 0200 hours. The forces under Rotmistrov’s 
command were marshalled into their new jumping off points, with tanks and 
self-propelled guns screened from sight by the folds in the land and taking on 
fuel and ammunition come the onset of first light. 

Although now deployed some kilometres further to the east than had been 
originally intended, four of the five corps available to Rotmistrov was stationed 
along a line stretching from the valley of the Psel in the north through to the 
village of Belenikhino 15 kilometres to the south. Allocated the task of 
confronting the Leibstandarte were the 18th and 29th Tank Corps of 5th Guards 
Tank Army. The former, fielding 190 tanks and SPGs, was deployed on a 2- 
kilometre line running from the village of Prelestnoe in the Psel valley through 
to a point just east of the Oktabrisky state farm; the latter, deploying some 212 
tanks, was covering the sector southward from there through to the village of 
Storozhevoe. The zone to the south of this point, running through to the east of 
Belenikhino station, and thus facing the line held by Das Reich, was screened by 
General Burdeiny’s 2nd Guards Tatsinskaya Tank Corps. It had, along with 
Popov’s 2nd Tank Corps, been subordinated to Rotmistrov’s command by 
Vatutin on 11 July. The role allocated to the latter formation had, perforce, been 
scaled back from that originally intended by Rotmistrov in recognition of the 
heavy losses it had incurred in its encounter with the SS panzers over the past 
few days, and was to employ its much-reduced strength in support of 2nd Guards 
Tank Corps. Armoured strength of these two formations was about 187 
machines with a reduced artillery and other weapons’ complement. Lying in 
reserve to the east of Prokhorovka, and positioned so as to be able to respond to 
any contingency along the 15-kilometre front, was the 5th Guards Mechanized 
Corps. This formation could field an additional 223 tanks and SPGs. Vatutin had 
further strengthened Rotmistrov’s command by the transfer of a self-propelled 
gun regiment of SU-122s and SU-76s, and and additional three artillery and two 
Katyusha regiments. The bulk of these were now deployed to provide fire- 


support to the 18th and 29th Tank Corps on the critical axis between the Psel and 
the railway. 

The paper strength of Rotmistrov’s command did indeed appear formidable, 
with tank numbers considerably in excess of those of the SS Panzer Corps. 
Fallout from his command due to mechanical breakdowns on the march to the 
Kursk battlefield had been low. In consequence, he could field from among his 
five Corps 793 tanks, 501 T-34s, 261 T-70s, and a ‘heavy’ tank detachment of 
31 British-supplied Churchill MK IV tanks with the 18th Tank Corps, and 37 
self-propelled guns. Another 21 KV-1S tanks were available with the 53rd 
Guards Independent Tank Regiment. Totals therefore amounted to some 850 
tanks available to Rotmistrov as of dawn on 12 July. However, numbers on this 
occasion in no way conveyed the true combat capability, as he was fully aware, 
for both the T-70 and the Churchills were of dubious value, leaving the brunt of 
the offensive tasks to be borne by his T-34s; and the vulnerability of the Red 
Army’s premier tank had been graphically exposed in the fighting thus far, with 
Vatutin admitting on the 10th in their meeting at Oboyan that ‘Katukov’s Tank 
Army had suffered considerably’, albeit attributing the bulk of 1st Tank Army’s 
losses to the guns of Tigers and Ferdinands. 

Although this perception was wrong, the fact of the undoubted German 
technical superiority had prompted Rotmistrov and his commanders to reflect 
carefully upon the tactics they would need to employ to defeat Hausser’s 
panzers. This was especially so, as it was also wrongly believed at the time, that 
being elite formations, the three SS divisions were equipped with large numbers 
of these two types. Subsequent post-battle claims as to the high numbers of 
Tigers claimed destroyed at Prokhorovka suggest that it was the continuing 
confusion of the schurzen-equipped Panzer IV with the Tiger, as mentioned 
earlier, in addition to the Soviet tendency to employ the name ‘Ferdinand’ as a 
synonym for all types of German Assault Guns (a habit that would continue 
through to war’s end) that would account for this. The solution for dealing with 
these machines was extreme, being presented to Vatutin in the meeting of 10 
July. In their discussion Rotmistrov had stated that: 


The Tigers and Ferdinands not only have strong frontal armour, but also 
a powerful 88mm gun with direct fire range. In that regard they are 
superior to our tanks which are armed with 76mm guns. Successful 
struggle with them is possible only in circumstances of close-in combat, 


with exploitation of the T-34’s greater manoeuvrability and by flanking 
fire against the side armour of the German machines. 


To which Vatutin had responded: 
In other words, engage them in hand-to-hand fighting, and board them ... 


Leaving aside the quite desperate nature of this tactic, it would actually be 
during its swift advance on the panzers that Rotmistrov’s armour would be at its 
most vulnerable. To negate the enemy’s superior gun range and ensure sufficient 
of his own tanks survived to close with the enemy in the fashion described, he 
had instructed his commanders to order their crews to adopt the following 
procedures. The most important, and that upon which the effectiveness of the 
others turned, was his decision to bring forward his attack by one-and-a-half 
hours to 0630 hours (0830 hours Moscow time) in the hope of pre-empting the 
Germans in theirs. Anticipating an early start by the Leibstandarte in its thrust 
on Prokhorovka, he hoped to catch the panzers still in the process of assembly 
and unready for immediate battle. Amid the confusion generated by the 
unexpected Soviet advance, his tanks could then close the distance without 
suffering unduly heavy losses. To maximise the shock of this assault, he ordered 
that the bulk of the tanks in the 18th and 29th Tank Corps be committed in the 
first wave, with no fewer than 290 machines out of their joint paper strength of 
360 tanks and 21 SP guns being utilized at the outset. The driver of each was 
instructed to close with the enemy at high speed. Rotmistrov’s intention was to 
ensure that his heavyweight first echelon, having closed to within the crucial 
range of 500 metres wherein their own 76mm guns would become effective, 
could then ‘swamp’ the panzers, with the Tigers and Ferdinands deemed the 
priority targets. All his hopes rode on the critical phase between the start of the 
Soviet assault and its close with the German panzers. A mere four or five 
minutes should elapse from the moment the massed T-34s and T-70s gunned 
their engines and began their race towards the enemy positions, until they were 
amongst them, with success and survival turning on catching the Germans 
unprepared. 

As 5th Guards Tank Army’s preparations for the coming battle moved to their 
completion, events further to the south now served to distract the two men’s 
attention away from the immediate battlefield. Both had been casting more than 


a wary eye on the progress of III Panzer Corps throughout the previous days, as 
it made its fitful progress northward. It was, however, only at 0400 hours on the 
12th, and following an urgent order from Vatutin, that it became clear that 
Breith’s force could yet intervene and swing the battle for Prokhorovka 
decisively in favour of the Germans. For following the daring coup carried out in 
the early hours of the morning, which had seized the bridge across the Donets at 
Rzhavets from under the noses of the Soviets, the Germans were now across the 
river and a mere 20 kilometres from Prokhorovka. Even though the number of 
panzers and Assault Guns in Breith’s command had been seriously depleted by 
over a week of heavy fighting, the remnants were being spearheaded by sPz.Abt 
503, with no fewer than 20 operational Tigers posing a formidable threat to 
Rotmistrov’s southern flank. Without further ado, a small reserve force centred 
on its regiment of 21 KV-1S heavy tanks, all that could be spared in the 
immediate circumstances, was despatched southwards to strengthen the Soviet 
defences on the northern Donets, with General Trufanov, its commander, 
spurred by the injunction to halt IN Panzer Corps’ northward drive at whatever 
cost. 

Given the obvious concern expressed by the Soviets as to the superiority of 
the Tiger and the elaborate steps taken to deal with this machine, they would 
have been more than a little surprised to know just how few were serviceable as 
of dawn on 12 July, with just 14 or 15 spread across Hausser’s three divisions. 
Of these, ten were operational with Totenkopf and would thus not be engaged by 
oth Guards Tank Army at all during the course of the day, seeing combat only on 
the northern bank of the Psel against units of Zhadov’s 5th Guards Army and 1st 
Tank Army. As only one of Das Reich’s heavy panzers was operable (though 
some sources say none), the massed tanks of the Soviet 18th and 29th Tank 
Corps would thus unknowingly find themselves facing just four operational 
Tigers of the Leibstandarte, albeit led by Michael Wittmann, who had assumed 
command of the heavy tank company on the previous day. Although these few 
machines were to inflict substantial casualties on the two Soviet tank corps, the 
bulk of the armour destroyed by the Panzerregiment of the Leibstandarte during 
the course of the 12th, would fall to the long-barrelled 75mm guns of the Panzer 
IVs, Assault Guns and assorted panzerjdger, and the 50mm rifles of the 
obsolescent Panzer IIIs. 

The number of panzers operational with the SS Panzer Corps in this clash has 
long been the focus of speculation in the West, the myth of German tank 


strength having been fostered by Soviet accounts which have always credited the 
German forces with a much larger total of tanks and Assault Guns than was the 
case. The oft-quoted figure of 600 machines, including 100 Tigers and 
Ferdinands with which it is claimed Rotmistrov’s forces contended on the 12th, 
has been accounted for by deriving this total not just from the three participating 
SS divisions but also by adding to Hausser’s order of battle the 17th Panzer 
Division of Nehring’s XXIV Panzer Corps. In reality, this formation was many 
kilometres to the south on 12 July and played absolutely no part in the Battle of 
Kursk, either on that day or subsequently! Nonetheless, these Soviet figures have 
been employed uncritically in the West for many years and are, for example, 
reproduced verbatim by the late John Erickson in his influential work The Road 
to Berlin. In fact, German numbers were less than half of the claimed Soviet 
total, with divisional strength returns for the evening of 11 July indicating that 
294 tanks and Assault Guns were serviceable with the SS Panzer Corps. 
Assuming these figures run through to dawn on the 12th, then the Leibstandarte, 
which was to bear the brunt of 5th Guards Army’s assault during the course of 
the day, was actually the weakest of the three participating SS divisions with just 
70 operational tanks and Assault Guns. Das Reich was fielding some 103 AFVs. 
Totenkopf was the strongest, with 121 machines operable, of which, as we have 
mentioned, ten were Tigers. German strength was also raised by numbers of 
panzerjdger. During the course of the 12th, 1,000 German and Soviet tanks (of 
the SS Panzer Corps and Soviet 1st Tank and 5th Guards Tank Army) would see 
action in a series of surging encounters lasting hours at a time, in an arc running 
from Totenkopf’s bridgehead on the northern bank of the Psel, southward 
through to the village of Belenikhino. What has come to be known as ‘the great 
tank battle at Prokhorovka’ was more specifically just one facet of this 
confrontation, albeit the largest, the clash of the Leibstandarte and the 18th and 
29th Tank Corps between the River Psel and the Belgorod-Kursk railway line. 
While III Panzer Corps would be fighting barely 20 kilometres from the 
Prokhorovka battlefield during the course of the day, its forces are not included 
in the totals for this assessment. 

There had been some desultory skirmishes in the early hours of the morning, 
with the Leibstandarte reporting a Soviet tank reconnaissance force sortieing 
from Petrovka at around 0400 hours. This had been driven off without loss, 
allowing the division to continue refuelling and taking on ammunition prior to 
beginning its own advance, scheduled for 0600 hours. Many tank commanders, 


drawing on long experience, had decided, in anticipation of a heavy day’s 
fighting, that they would load up and carry into battle a far larger ammunition 
store than normal, with armour-piercing and high-explosive shells crammed into 
every nook and cranny. The resumption of the dull throb of many tank engines 
in and around Prokhorovka warned the Germans that something large-scale was 
afoot. As the Panzerregiment of the Leibstandarte made ready to begin its push 
on Prokhorovka from its overnight station dispersed in and around the 
Oktabryski State Farm and Hill 252, many of its tank and Assault Gun 
commanders could be seen above the rim of their cupolas using binoculars to 
scan the terrain over which they were to advance. 

Although cloudy, the weather was initially warm with good visibility, 
permitting an unimpeded view of the area to be traversed during the course of 
the advance. A sweep of 120 degrees would take in much of the detail of what 
was Clearly a constricted arena, just over six kilometres separating the southern 
bank of the River Psel from Hill 252.2 and the Belgorod-Prokhorovka railway. 
Clearly visible in the early morning light, and hugging the southern bank of the 
Psel in their ramshackle fashion, were the villages of Michaelovka, Prelestnoe 
and Petrovka, with Polyzhaev lying directly opposite on the northern side of the 
river. All four settlements had been heavily invested by the Soviets with infantry 
units, artillery and Kaytusha batteries. Out and away from the lowlying river 
valley, the gently undulating landscape, which was blanketed by a sea of un- 
harvested wheat and maize punctuated here and there by the occasional stand of 
silver birch, rose gradually to the north-east, the rise being no more than about a 
hundred feet. In the distance could be seen the landmark of Prokhorovka’s grain 
silo stark against the skyline. With just over three kilometres separating the 
leading German tanks from the town, the detail of the settlement was easy to 
make out. As in the case of Ponyri in Ninth Army’s sector, Prokhorovka served 
as a major railway collection point for the agricultural produce of the collective 
farms in the area and thus contained a number of large, purpose-built storage 
sheds of mixed construction, in addition to the many shabby wooden dwellings 
used by the peasants who lived there. Numerous small plots on which farm 
workers were permitted by the state to grow vegetables and flowers for their 
Own consumption were dotted in and around the outskirts of the town. These 
provided a dash of colour against the drab backdrop of the settlement. 

To the immediate south of Prokhorovka was a large orchard, which covered 
the northern slopes of Hill 230.5. Unbeknown to the Germans at the time, it 


would be from this vantage point, the site of the command post for the 29th Tank 
Corps, that Pavel Rotmistrov would watch the battle unfold in the hours ahead. It 
was apparent to any Soviet observer in this position that the best tank country 
clearly lay between the River Psel and the railway line, and whilst it contained 
many low hills, with shallow valleys lying between, they were not so difficult to 
traverse as to make the passage of large bodies of armour troublesome for either 
side. This was not true of the terrain beyond it. Lying to the south-west of 
Prokhorovka were hills, kurgans, marshes, ravines, woods and copses that made 
the movement of large numbers of tanks across the landscape more onerous, a 
factor that would adversely affect the ability of Das Reich to fulfil its offensive 
tasks during the course of the day. Both Hausser and Rotmistrov chosen to fight 
in the narrow neck of land between Psel and Prokhorovka because of its tank- 
friendly nature. 

As the crews of the tanks and Assault Guns of the Leibstandarte’s 
Panzerregiment battened down their hatches and revved up their Maybach 
engines in response to the order crackling through their headsets for panzers to 
‘marsch!’ Rotmistrov was arriving at the headquarters of the 29th Tank Corps to 
view the coming battle alongside General Kirichenko and his command staff. 
Romistrov: 


[The] command post was in an orchard to the south-west of Prokhorovka. 
Fragments of bombs and shells pitted the trunks of apple trees. The rods 
of aerials were protruding from holes dug behind the currant bushes. The 
quiet of the morning was broken by the roar of Messerschmitts. Columns 
of smoke soared into the sky from the German bombers. 


His hope of pre-empting the assault by the Leibstandarte evaporated before his 
eyes as it became clear the German panzers were already on the move behind the 
explosive screen being laid in front of them by the divisional artillery and Stukas 
and medium bombers of the Luftwaffe. Nonetheless, Rotmistrov observed that 
the enemy armour, which had begun to slowly edge forward, found itself 
running into ‘a cyclone of fire unleashed by our artillery and rocket launchers 
that swept the entire front of the German defences’. The Germans had run into 
the pre-arranged barrage timed for 0600 to herald the advance of the Soviets’ 
own tank forces and which opened up from positions in and around Prokhorovka 
and villages in the Psel valley. 


As the panzers began fanning out by their companies to put space between 
one another in the face of this ferocious bombardment, some kilometres to the 
east the serried ranks of 18th and 29th Tank Corps T-34s and T-70s started their 
own engines in preparation for the end of the 15-minute hurricane of fire now 
sweeping the German lines. Even against the backdrop of the barrage, the low 
reverberating rumble of so many hundreds of diesel engines was clearly 
discernible, as were the rising clouds of blue smoke they were expelling into the 
air above their positions. The crews waiting within their armoured charges, with 
four men to each medium and two to each light tank, were understandably taut 
and nervous, albeit fortified by their daily ration of vodka and stirred to patriotic 
ardour by the exhortations of their political officers, who had called upon on 
each one of them to do their duty for the ‘rodina’. No sooner had the last 
howling salvo of Katyusha rockets departed their launchers, their motors 
scribing great arcs of white smoke across the sky, than Rotmistrov ordered the 
codeword for the attack to begin to be given. As ‘Stal! Stal! Stal!’, ‘Steel Steel! 
Steel!’ was barked across the radio net, commanders, their turret hatches already 
battened down, shouted the order to advance, and hundreds of drivers of T-34s 
and T-70s engaged their gears, lurching forward, slowly gaining speed as they 
moved in waves towards the oncoming German armour. So little time had 
elapsed between the start of the German advance and the beginning of the Soviet 
assault, that to all intents and purposes, Rotmistrov would later observe, both 
sides ‘went over to the offensive simultaneously’. 


Although slow, and flying even more slowly when mounting two under-slung 37mm cannon, the Ju-87G 
Stuka when flown by Hans Rudel acquired a fiercesome reputation for destroying Soviet armour from the 
air. He flew this aircraft on the 12th during the tank battle at Prokhorovka. 


The first intimation the advancing Germans had of the avalanche of Soviet 
armour bearing down upon them was the appearance of a growing cloud of dust 
on the near horizon. Overhead and assailing their ranks roared massed 
Shturmovik of Colonel IS Polbin’s 1st Bomber Air Corps supported by others 
from the ist Ground Attack Air Corps and the 291st Ground Attack Air 
Division. Rudolf von Ribbentrop, who was commanding his Panzer IV 
Company near Hill 252, described the reaction of the German tankers: ‘A purple 
wall of smoke rose into the air, produced by smoke shells.’ It meant “Tank 
Warning!’ 

The same signals were to be seen all along the crest of the slope. The violet 
danger signals also appeared farther to the right at the railroad embankment. 
Everything immediately became clear: beyond the hill, still out of sight of those 
in the valley; a major Soviet attack was underway. 

It is apparent from accounts of survivors of the battle that what the German 
tank commanders saw through their binoculars, for most were still observing 
from their open turret hatches, beggared belief. Although many of the SS tankers 
were battle-hardened veterans, none had seen anything like the scene now 


unfolding before them, as hundreds of Soviet tanks, many driving alongside one 
another, festooned with infantry and firing on the move, came speeding towards 
them across the undulating ground. The shock engendered by the sight of this 
mass of enemy armour bearing down upon them was, however, only temporary, 
as instinctively their training kicked in, and within the turret of each panzer all 
became a buzz of well-honed activity. Tank commanders and gunners alike 
coolly sought the range of the oncoming armour, the superior optics of the 
German machines permitting them to zero in, fire and hit the enemy at extreme 
range. The air became full of radio noise as tank commanders spoke with one 
another, issuing clipped, precise orders that quickly set up fields of fire and 
demarcated firing zones to ensure maximum economy in the selection of targets. 
All along the advancing German battle line, panzers and Assault Guns ground to 
a halt, with mere seconds elapsing before their main guns fired, and the first 
armour-piercing shells tore into the leading Soviet tanks. The experience of von 
Ribbentrop’s company was typical as it advanced towards the oncoming enemy: 


As we drove down the forward slope we spotted our first T-34s, which 
were apparently trying to outflank us from the left. We halted on the 
slope and opened fire, hitting several of the enemy. A number of Russian 
tanks were left burning. For a good gunner 800 metres was the ideal 
range. 


While von Ribbentrop and his men were attempting to face down the massed 
armour of the 29th Tank Corps, the remnants of the heavy tank company were 
deployed slightly further to the north near the Oktobryski state farm. Here 
Michael Wittmann, in one of four serviceable Tigers, had just taken point on this 
section of the advancing German battle line when they were assailed by a mass 
of armour from the 18th Tank Corps. The 18th, comprising the 170th and 181st 
Tank Brigades in its first echelon, had been tasked with penetrating the German 
defences screening the narrow neck of land between the river and the state farm, 
pushing through to the village of Andreevka and destroying the bridges servicing 
Totenkopf s attack on the northern bank of the Psel. The following account of the 
first contact of the Leibstandarte’s Tiger Company shows why Rotmistrov was 
so concerned about the effectiveness of the heavy panzer. Under the command 
of Michael Wittman: 


The Tigers rumbled forward in line astern, their turrets trained to two 
o’clock, until they reached a position at the head of the German 
armoured force. Some time later they rolled through a cornfield and then 
along an extended balka. The tanks halted on a low rise. Then came a 
warning across the radio net: 

‘Achtung! Strong force of enemy tanks approaching from ahead! 
Many tanks!’ 

Moments later Wittmann too, saw them. There were at least a hundred 
enemy tanks of all types, and they were approaching quickly. 

‘Fire from the halt! Begin firing at 1800 metres!’ 

Each gunner selected a target. The mass of Soviet tanks rushed 
towards the Germans, disappeared into a depression and reappeared 
again. 

‘Aim well, Woll!’ gasped Wittmann. 

The long-ranging guns of the Tigers opened fire. The first gaps were 
smashed in the advancing phalanx of enemy tanks. There were 
explosions and fires. Pillars of smoke rose into the sky. But the main 
body of the enemy tanks, the 181st Brigade of the Soviet 18th Tank 
Corps, continued to come. The Soviets were trying to close the distance 
as quickly as possible because they knew they had to get within 500 
metres to pose a threat to the heavily armoured Tigers. His crew, and 
those of Loetzsch and Hoeflinger maintained a high rate of fire. By the 
time the Soviet tanks were within 1,000 metres, every shot was a direct 
hit. 


Rotmistrov’s greatest fear — that his vulnerable armour would be caught in the 
open by a prepared enemy able to exploit its superior range in gunnery — now 
came to pass, as the first T-34s and T-70s exploded or were ripped apart by the 
high-velocity panzergranate ammunition. 

Although some commentators have viewed the subsequent German claims for 
Soviet tanks destroyed in this encounter with more than a little scepticism, closer 
examination of the contributory factors render them credible. Visibility was 
good on the morning of the 12th, with little or nothing in the way of cover to 
disguise the approach of Rotmistrov’s mass of armour as it traversed the rolling 
steppe. It is very likely that the German tankers were operating in near-optimum 
conditions for a major tank engagement. Furthermore, Rotmistrov’s decision to 


commit the bulk of the 18th and the 29th Tank Corps’ strength to his first 
echelon meant that the Germans would have been faced by successive waves of 
closely packed Soviet armour. Their olive green paintwork would have 
contrasted quite markedly, at least initially until smoke began to reduce the 
visibility, with the billowing yellow of the sea of wheat and maize through 
which they were now charging. The German gunners would thus have been 
faced with a mass of targets, all of which were unable to respond to the great 
volume of accurate fire now directed at them. In every sense, the Soviet 
commander’s choice of tactics — no matter how understandable given the 
circumstances — were playing directly to the enemy’s strengths, providing the 
highly trained German tankers with an almost perfect killing ground. 


It is not surprising that very few pictures were taken on 12 July during the great tank battle at Prokhorovka, 
given the fury of the clash between the two opposing bodies of armour. Contrary to accepted wisdom there 
were very few Tigers in service on the 12th with the three SS divisions, leaving the bulk of the fighting on 
the German side to be shouldered by the medium Mark IIIs, Mark IVs and Assault Guns. It was these types 
that accounted for the bulk of the losses inflicted on 5th Guards Tank Army. In the bottom image, an 
exhausted Panzer IV crew take the opportunity to snatch forty winks. Of note is the small assault bridge, 
which if also carried on the other side, is probably another example of impromptu stand-off armour carried 
in lieu of the schurzen not fitted to this machine. 


Although moving at speed, we must assume that this was still less than their 
maximum, as it was necessary for those serving the guns in the T-34s and T-70s 
to be able to fire on the move. Whilst this posed little threat to the German 
panzers, it must nevertheless have been a daunting sight. If we assume that the 
Soviets were approaching the German tank line at about 20 kilometres per hour 
it would have taken them about five minutes to close the distance before their 
own guns could begin to inflict real damage on the panzers. Just as Rotmistrov 
had foreseen and feared, here was the window of opportunity for the German 
armour, for having failed to catch the Germans unprepared, the approaching 
Soviet phalanx was suffering massice losses. While German optical equipment 
in the form of the TZF9b telescope slaved to the main 88mm gun in the Tiger 
conferred on it the theoretical ability to ‘take out’ an enemy tank at a maximum 
distance of 4,000 metres, on this occasion it seems the Tigers began firing at 
1,800 metres. The chances of inflicting a disabling shot on the T-34 increased 
substantially as the range closed below 1,500 metres, with several bloody, 
burning minutes elapsing before the Soviets could respond with any degree of 
probability of inflicting like damage on the enemy. For the Panzer IV — the most 
numerous of the tanks serving with the Leibstandarte’s panzerregiment on the 
12th — 800 metres seems to have been the optimum range. In such conditions, 
the highly trained German tank crews may well have fired four, maybe even five 
rounds per minute, with the time available to them sufficient to loose off 
between 16 and 20, many of which resulted in direct hits. 

Such factors account for the large number of enemy tanks that now 
succumbed to the ferocious and highly accurate German tank fire. As the Soviet 
tank line moved inexorably forward, its passage was punctuated by exploding T- 
34s and T-70s, with many of their turrets being flung skyward as high-velocity 
armour-piercing shells penetrated their frontal glacis plate and detonated the 
ammunition within their hulls. Shattered machines slewed sideways, directly 


into the paths of other oncoming tanks, which were unable to avoid collisions. 
As the battle lines moved nearer, the destruction became ever more dramatic as 
whole tanks disappeared in sheets of flame and explosions, their hulls rent 
asunder, raining whole sections of armour plate and shards of red hot metal 
across the battlefield. Casualties among the ‘desanti? were high, with many of 
those who survived the impact of German fire being run down by ‘follow on’ 
armour even as they searched desperately for some cover amid the carnage. Still 
they came! 

From his vantage point on Hill 230, to the south of Prokhorovka, Rotmistrov 
was able to witness the rapid closure of his first echelon with the Leibstandarte’s 
panzers which were moving, stopping, and firing all along their battle line. 
Whilst admitting that the rapid movement of so many tanks in such a small area 
amid a sea of smoke, all-pervading dust and exploding machines made it very 
difficult for him ‘to establish which side was attacking and which was 
defending’, he nevertheless proceeded to do just that, according to his 
description of what transpired following the closure of the two battle lines. There 
can be no doubt as to the immense influence of this account in forging the 
popular view of the clash between the two mobile forces in the years since the 
battle. Rotmistrov related how the Soviet armour 


thrust into the German advanced formation at full speed and 
penetrated the German tank screen. The T-34s were knocking out Tigers 
at extremely close range, since their powerful guns and massive armour 
no longer gave them an advantage in close combat. The tanks of both 
sides were in the closest possible contact. There was neither the time nor 
room to disengage from the enemy and re-form in battle order or operate 
information. The shells fired at close range pierced not only the side 
armour but also the frontal armour of the fighting vehicles. At such 
range, there was no protection in armour and the length of the gun barrels 
was no longer decisive. Frequently when a tank was hit, its ammunition 
and fuel blew up and the torn off turrets were flung through the air over 
dozens of yards. 


However, far from it being the Germans who were coming off second best, as is 
implied by this account, it was the assaulting Soviet armour that was being 
severely handled by the Germans. Many of the turrets he describes as being 


‘flung through the air’, came from his own T-34s and T-70s, rather than the 
panzers. 

The obvious confusion generated by this titanic encounter was captured by 
Rudolf von Ribbentrop, whose continuing account testifies to the ferocity of the 
close-range combat between hundreds of tanks milling around, and shooting at 
each other at virtually point blank range. He recalled how he had popped his 
head just above the rim of his turret cupola to carry out a rapid sweep of the area 
with his binoculars. What he saw bearing down upon him and his tank company 
left him temporarily speechless. 


From beyond a shallow rise about 150 to 200 metres in front of me 
appeared fifteen, then thirty, then forty tanks! Finally, there were too 
many to count. The T-34s were rolling towards us at high speed, carrying 
mounted infantry. Soon the first shell was on its way and with the impact 
the T-34 began to burn. It was only fifty to seventy metres from us. The 
avalanche of tanks rolled straight towards us, tank after tank! 


Continuing, von Ribbentrop indirectly draws attention to those elements that 
enabled the Germans to weather this ferocious assault, for it is apparent that he 
and many of his comrades were extremely cool and professional in the 
application of their training, even under this most stressful of combat situations. 
He also alerts us to the forward deployment, alongside the panzers, of a screen of 
PaK 40 anti-tank guns as an essential element in German tactics. Their proximity 
to the battle line also accounts for the high casualty rate among these PaK crews. 


We had only one slim chance: we must remain constantly in motion. A 
stationary tank would be immediately recognized by the foe as an enemy 
and fired at across the terrain. At the repaired bridge over the anti-tank 
ditch, our tanks and anti-tank guns fired at the onrushing enemy. I had 
managed to roll into cover behind a knocked out T-34. From there we 
took part in the battle against the enemy tanks. Burning T-34s drove into, 
and over one another. It was a total inferno of fire and smoke. The entire 
slope was soon littered with burning tanks. 


What was happening in front of von Ribbentrop’s position was repeated all 
along the Leibstandarte’s battle line with the fighting having degenerated into 


one huge swirling melee with packs of armour on both sides using what little 
cover was to hand to extract some small advantage in the murderous slogging 
match. With so many machines racing around one another, their vision obscured 
by the vast quantities of dust and smoke kicked up into the air by racing tank 
tracks, success came to the commander who reacted instantly to a target, and to 
crews whose finely honed expertise allowed an almost instantaneous response to 
his voice commands. German veterans have recalled the almost disconnected, 
unreal nature of their experiences, for such was the intensity of the fighting, that 
they performed as if they were automatons. Many have commented on the level 
of noise. A cacophony of varied sounds assailing their eardrums: the constant 
gunning of the engines, the high pitched whine of overworked turret fans unable 
to cope with evacuating the choking cordite fumes, the seemingly omnipresent 
crash of the main gun and chatter of machine gun fire, the ringing clang of shells 
hitting, then ricocheting off heavily armoured hulls, the barked orders of the tank 
commander, and the ominous crump and roar of tanks exploding around them. 
Many have spoken of how their black woollen uniforms were sopping with 
perspiration, with sweat pouring down faces and stinging and clouding eyes, of 
the extreme dryness of their mouths and throats. Many German veterans of the 
12 July clash speak of this battle occurring at a pitch such as they were never to 
experience elsewhere during the War. 

This intensity is captured in a report by a correspondent from the Volkischer 
Beobachter who had joined the crew of one of the Leibstandarte’s Assault Gun 
battalion. It is a reminder that the clash was not wholly one-sided. 


The battle is in full progress. The Assault Guns stand about in the bright 
sunshine like gigantic turtles incessantly spitting fire. We hear the final 
reports of other gun crews over the radio, we hear the commander’s 
voice, his brief comments, his instructions. We roll on again. Here we 
sight another T-34. Too short! Too far! Missed to the right. Clouds of 
smoke keep hiding him, yet he is barely 1,000 metres away; we knocked 
out the first enemy tanks at more than 2,000 metres! The next shot nearly 
hits the Bolshevist. ‘Jammed,’ yells the gunner. The very next second a 
terrible blow shakes us. Fragments fly about. Then another blow and a 
crash. ‘Out!’ screams the commander. ‘Out, get out!’ Like lightning we 
are up and tumbling into the cool grass, pressed flat, breathing in gasps. 


Soon the battlefield was littered with the shattered remains of gutted armour, the 
bulk of which was Soviet, with thick, black and oily smoke drifting across the 
terrain making accurate gunnery increasingly difficult for both sides. The 
Leibstandarte’s lightly armoured reconnaissance battalion, which was holding 
position on the northern flank, also found itself embroiled with large numbers of 
Soviet tanks from the 18th Tank Corps. Untersturmftihrer Guehrs, from whom 
we have heard elsewhere, described how it was not just the German armour that 
accounted for the enemy losses. 


They were around us, on top of us, and between us. We fought man-to- 
man, jumping out of our foxholes to lob our magnetic hollow charge 
grenades at the enemy tanks, leaping on our SPWs to take on the enemy 
vehicle or man we spotted. It was hell! our panzers helped us mightily. 
My kompanie alone had destroyed fifteen tanks. The Soviet armoured 
phalanx had been halted. The battlefield was saturated with burning and 
disabled tanks. Some of the stricken continued to fire on the Tigers, until 
they too were hit again and destroyed. 


Although the perception was that the first massive assault had been weathered 
and driven off by 0900 hours, 15 minutes later there began another series of 
rolling attacks all across the front between the river and the embankment as 
Rotmistrov released his second echelon forces to join the survivors of the first 
wave. Packs of T-34s sortied from Jamki and Prokhorovka under heavy artillery 
support. The subsequent melee was conducted under high speed. The official 
history of the Leibstandarte described the attack. 


Four of the seven panzers used by the 6th Panzerregiment of the 
Leibstandarte were put out of commission at a distance of only about 220 
metres. The remaining three panzers joined the ranks of the advancing 
Russian tanks and moved with the pack of them into the fire range of the 
11nd/Panzerregiment of the Leibstandarte located about 800 metres to 
the rear. These three could fire at the Russians from a distance of 10 to 
30 metres and make every shell a direct hit because the Russians could 
not see through the dust and smoke that there were German tanks rolling 
along with them in the same direction. There were already nineteen 
Russian tanks standing burning on the battlefield when the Abteilung 


opened fire for the first time ... the IInd/Abteilung destroyed about 62 T- 
70s and T-34s in a three-hour long battle that could almost be termed 
hand-to-hand tank combat. 


One of the more celebrated, events of this mighty encounter concerned one 
particular T-34 and its crew, whose fate was related by Rotmistrov: 


The commander of a tank battalion of the 18th Tank Corps, Captain 
Skripnik, destroyed two Tigers in a short engagement. But, he was 
wounded and his tank was in flames. The gunner and the driver pulled 
their wounded commander out of the tank and hid him in a small shell 
crater. The crew of one Tiger saw our tank men and headed towards 
them. Just in time, the driver jumped back into the burning tank, started 
the engine, and rushed to meet the Tiger. As the two tanks crashed into 
one another, they exploded. 


This is where the story usually ends, with the assumption being that both 
machines were totally destroyed in the ensuing conflagration. This is not the 
outcome described by Michael Wittmann after the battle, with his account 
starting from the moment the Tigers encountered Skripnik’s battalion of T-34s. 


One group of about fifteen tanks rushed in from the flank. They rolled 
directly towards Wittmann’s three Tigers. 

‘The lead tank Woll!’ shouted Wittmann. Gunner Woll aimed and 
fired. They all saw how the shell pierced the side of the T-34. Another 
hit! The T-34 halted again. 

As Wittmann watched, the burning T-34 suddenly began to move 
towards Loetzsch’s Tiger. He called a warning! 

‘Look out! He’s coming!’ 

The blazing ball of fire rolled onwards. Seconds later the T-34 
rammed the Tiger. 


It is at this point that Rotmistrov’s account ends, but Wittmann tells us how 
matters unfolded: 


Flames covered the German tank. It seemed as if the Tiger crew had lost 
its nerve. 


‘Loetzsch, back up! Back up!’ implored Wittmann. 

Suddenly, the Tiger began to back up, separating itself from the ball 
of fire; one metre, five metres! At that moment, the T-34’s reserve 
ammunition exploded. After the dust settled, the Tiger backed up to its 
original position. The Soviet armoured phalanx had been temporarily 
halted. The battlefield was saturated with burning and disabled tanks. 
Some of the stricken continued to fire on the Tigers, until they too were 
hit again and destroyed. 


At about 1100 hours, Brigadeführer Wisch and his operations officer, who were 
ensconced in the divisional command post on Hill 241 near the Komsomolets 
state farm, noticed something to the north. 


A small enemy tank force managed to penetrate the reconnaissance 
battalion’s thin flank defence and make it through into the Artillerie’s 
positions. The four T-34s succeeded in destroying two 150mm heavy 
guns before ... the enemy force was destroyed, either in the direct fire 
from the Artillerie or in close range fighting with the infantry. 


At 1130 hours, a heavy assault by Soviet tanks resulted in a local breakthrough 
near Hill 252 but this was once again repulsed by German armour. 

The scale and ferocity of the clash of armour on the ground was mirrored in 
the equally savage battle being waged above it. The Luftwaffe strikes against the 
foremost positions of 5th Guards Tank Army in the van of the Leibstandarte’s 
early morning advance had been matched almost immediately by the heavy air 
support given to the 18th and 29th Tank Corps as they too began their advance. 
Shturmovik were continually sweeping in low over the advancing T-34s and T- 
70s to assail the German panzers and supporting artillery to the rear of the battle 
line with bombs and rockets. These sorties continued throughout the day. Top 
cover to these formations was given by numerous fighter units whose task was to 
contest with predatory Luftwaffe fighters who were executing a similar 
protective role to Stuka and Schlachtflieger units supporting the German ground 
forces. The pyres of many shot-down German and Soviet aircraft also began to 
litter the battlefield, adding to the wrack of shattered armour that lay across the 
scorched, blasted and blackened wheat fields to the west of Prokhorovka. 

Although severely shaken by the sheer scale of the enemy’s assaults, 


sufficient of the Leibstandarte’s panzers were still operational that the advance 
on Prokhorovka was able to resume in the late afternoon. Such had been the 
losses in the 18th and 29th Tank Corps however, that Rotmistrov was now 
forced to draw on his sole reserve formation. He ordered the 5th Guards 
Mechanized Corps forward from its station to the east of Prokhorovka, to join 
the 10th Guards Mechanized and 24th Guards Tank Brigades which were also 
moving out to stem the advance of the panzers. Amid worsening weather 
conditions, with low cloud and driving rain sweeping the battlefield, and behind 
a heavy barrage of artillery and Katyusha fire, some 120 T-34s and T-70s 
launched themselves at the advancing German armour. Once more, the danse 
macabre began as tanks closed with each other, but on this occasion the 
exhaustion and wear and tear of the day’s fighting clearly told on the German 
tank crews, as the encounter went in favour of the Soviets. In the failing light 
and deteriorating weather conditions, the German advance petered out. 

By day’s end, and despite all its labours, the Leibstandarte occupied 
essentially the same positions it had at daybreak whilst Rotmistrov withdrew his 
surviving armour and troops into defensive positions in and around 
Prokhorovka. As the light faded, lightning flashes and great cracks of thunder 
provided an appropriately Wagnerian backdrop to the scene as the combatants 
took stock. The battlefield itself was still illuminated by the burning torches of 
shattered tank hulls, with high venting flames stabbing the night sky as fire 
finally reached stored ammunition and ‘cooked off’ in a number of those 
machines lost late in the day. Counting their losses, and recouping what strength 
they could, both sides girded themselves for the inevitable resumption of the 
fight the next day. 
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MONDAY 12 JULY — FROM THE RAILWAY 
EMBANKMENT SOUTHWARD THROUGH 
TO BELENIKHINO 


The Leibstandarte and Das Reich 


hereas most accounts of the fighting on the 12th tend to focus on events 

taking place between the Psel and the Belgorod/Prokhorovka railway line, 
the fighting to the south of these positions through to the Belenikhino station, 
involving the Leibstandarte’s 1st Grenadier Regiment and Das Reich, was every 
bit as fierce, though not involving such large masses of armour. 

Hubert Neuzert was a gunner servicing a Marder III of the 3rd 
Panzerjdgerabteilung deployed as part of the defences near to, and later in, the 
collective farm near the village of Storozhevoe. He recalled how he and his 
comrades found themselves under prolonged and determined attack during the 
course of the morning. Unlike the Leibstandarte’s forces to the north of the 
embankment, Soviet forces here closed with the Germans with great rapidity. 
Desperate fighting ensued almost from the outset. With the bulk of the division’s 
armour operating with the Panzerregiment to the north of the embankment, it 
was left to the Panzerjaegerabteilung and the PaK defences to deal with the 
Soviet armoured assault in this sector. Neuzert’s account is every bit as dramatic 
as those provided by von Ribbentrop and Wittmann. Soviet offensive intentions 
had been signalled by the start of a heavy artillery and Katyusha barrage, but the 
imminence of the enemy offensive thrust was communicated from above: 


A German reconnaissance plane fairly deep over Russian territory 
signalled to us with his wings, dropped a message canister and released 


two violet flares.’ 

Then as the barrage ceased Soviet tanks made their appearance: 

... over the hill to the left of the embankment came three ... five ... ten. 
But what was the use? Racing at full speed and firing from all barrels, T- 
34 after T-34 rolled over the hill, right into the middle of our infantry 
positions. We opened fire with our five guns as soon as we saw the first 
tank, and it was only seconds before the first T-34 stood shrouded in 
black smoke. Sometimes we had to take care of Russian infantry riding 
on top of the tanks in hand-to-hand fighting. 

Then suddenly, there were forty to fifty T-34s coming at us from the 
right. We had to turn and open fire on them. All of a sudden, three bold 
giants among them raced off across the basin towards the collective farm. 
They captured the road leading to it. I did not have a chance to fire. The 
gun on the right wing had a jammed mechanism, and we could not seem 
to get it fixed. So we had to shift positions through the farm buildings. I 
had barely taken aim when I had to fire at my first T-34. My shell went 
past it, and the shell case got stuck in the gun. I ducked between the 
houses once again, and I was in front of one when I got the mechanism 
un-jammed. A T-34 appeared right in front of me when my assistant 
gunner yelled so loud that I could not hear without the headphones. ‘Last 
shell in the barrel!’ On top of everything else! I swivelled around to face 
the T-34 racing toward us at a distance of about 150 metres when the 
next tragedy struck. The rear support for the gun collapsed, and the barrel 
swung up to point to the sky. I used the force of swivelling the turret to 
bring the barrel of my 75mm gun down, managed to get the T-34’s turret 
in my sights, and fired. A hit! The hatch opened and two men jumped 
out. One stayed put while the other hopped across the road between the 
houses. About thirty metres in front of me, I hit the T-34 again. 

After the shooting match with the Russian infantrymen and the tank 
crews who had jumped out of their damaged vehicles, in which our 
infantry provided magnificent help, we took off at full speed to get our 
gun out of the hole we were in. We raced to the forest between burning 
T-34s. With that, the Russian tank attack, supported by three or four 
waves of infantry, was broken and pushed back. Everywhere, there were 
the shells of burning tanks, standing in a sector about 1,500 metres wide; 
about ten or twelve artillery pieces were smouldering there, too. One- 


hundred-and-twenty were supposed to have been in the attack, but there 
could have been more. Who counted! 


The continuing inability of Breith’s panzers to close the distance with Das 
Reich’s southern flank meant that the bulk of this division was to remain on the 
defensive. This allowed Burdeiny’s II Guards Tank Corps operating alongside 
the remnants of 2nd Tank Corps to exploit the gap between the two German 
formations. The Soviets flung in repeated and extremely heavy assaults across 
the SS division’s frontage throughout the morning and early afternoon. In his 
pre-battle briefing Rotmistrov had impressed upon Burdeiny how vital it was for 
2nd Tank Corps to block any German advance south of the railway line, which 
could threaten 5th Guards Tank Army’s flank as it grappled with the 
Leibstandarte. 

Burdeiny did not disappoint his commander, as the aggressive and tenacious 
actions of his tankers succeeded in thwarting German offensive intentions in this 
sector. The measure of his success can be found in the continuing frustration of 
Sylvester Stadler, the commander of the Der Führer Regiment, who, champing 
at the bit to go over to the attack after days of defensive fighting, ruefully 
observed that: 


The Russian attacks on our flanks were pinning down half of our 
effectives and taking the steam out of our operation against the enemy at 
Prokhorovka. 


The only formation of Das Reich allocated an offensive role on 12 July, the 
Deutschland regiment found the going extremely difficult, in consequence of 
which the 2nd SS division was unable to give any significant assistance to the 
Leibstandarte during the course of the day. Tasked by Hausser with protecting 
the Leibstandarte’s extending flank, Standartenführer Heinz Harmel had been 
thwarted from the outset. The planned advance from the village of Ivanoskaya 
Vyesyelok by the Deutschland Regiment to aid the Leibstandarte in securing 
Storozovehoe was pre-empted by a ferocious assault by a combined Soviet 
infantry and armour attack. It was mid-morning before this was weathered and 
the SS formation able to resume its attack on Storozhevoe. The village had been 
heavily fortified, and the fighting in the western outskirts was extremely heavy 
and bloody in consequence. Each building had to be fought for in hand-to-hand 


combat, although the southern part of the settlement was secured by mid- 
afternoon. Shortly thereafter, contact was made with units of the Leibstandarte. 

By midday Das Reich was being assailed from the south and east by the 
combined armour of 2nd Tank and 2nd Guards Tank Corps with such verve that 
the SS troops had been forced onto the defensive across their whole frontage. 
Forty T-34s attacking German positions ran into a Kampfgruppe of Mark IIIs, 
IVs and Assault Guns to the south of the village of Vinogradovka, and were only 
driven off after heavy fighting. Sylvester Stadler was later to recall one of the 
more unusual incidents that occurred during the course of this heavy fighting 
when T-34 was matched against T-34 near Belenikhino. Having identified some 
50 enemy T-34s moving against positions held by his regiment, he was 
heartened to note the appearance on a line of hills straddling the flank of the 
advancing Soviet column of yet more T-34s, except that in this case they were 
all painted sand yellow and displayed very prominent German crosses on their 
turrets. Das Reich had captured these machines in March, the Soviets having 
abandoned them in the Kharkov tractor works when the Germans had retaken the 
city. They had since been repaired by captured Russian engineers, and equipped 
with radio transceivers. The 26 T-34s on strength with Das Reich at the 
beginning of July were incorporated into SS Panzer Regiment 2 under the 
command of Ernst Seibold. Stadler described the fate of the Soviet armour at the 
hands of this German unit: 


T-34s captured by Das Reich in Kharkov in March had been overhauled and incorporated into the division. 
Given oversized markings to prevent them being targeted by friendly fire, they served throughout the battle 
and were heavily engaged on the 12th on the Leibstandarte’s right flank. 


In a short period of time all 50 tanks, one after the other, were set ablaze 
by shells from the captured tanks with German crews. The Soviet tanks 
each had a barrel of fuel attached to its back. These could be set on fire 
by a well-aimed shot, and shortly after the whole tank exploded. Of the 
Soviet tanks, only the command tank at the point was equipped with a 
radio. For this reason, that tank was knocked out first. The other crews 
were perplexed; obviously they did not recognize the T-34s on the hill as 
their enemy. 


Seibold was later awarded the German Cross in Gold in recognition of his 
performance in leading his company of T-34s during Zitadelle. 
The fury of the Soviet assaults only began to slacken as Burdeiny was forced 


to draw on his declining resources and despatch one of his remaining tank 
brigades southward to leaven the forces attempting to hold back Breith’s III 
Panzer Corps as it strained to break out of its bridgehead on the northern bank of 
the Donets. With numbers in his own tank corps now severely reduced, the 
Soviet commander had to forego further offensive action and go over to the 
defensive. By then it was far too late for Das Reich to assist the Leibstandarte in 
its confrontation further to the north, as the massive losses and sheer exhaustion 
had already led to the winding down of the titanic clash between the 1st SS 
Panzer Grenadier Division and 18th and 29th Tank Corps, with a resultant 
stalemate between the two forces. 
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MONDAY 12 JULY — NORTH OF THE PSEL 
AND EAST OF THE DONETS 


Totenkopf and the III Panzer Corps 


iven the danger posed to the Soviets by Totenkopf’s bridgehead on the 

northern bank of the River Psel, and Hausser’s order for the day issued to 
Priess to secure Hill 222 and drive rapidly thereafter to the northeast so as to 
secure the flank of the advancing Leibstandarte, the fighting in which this 
formation was involved during the course of the 12th was bound to be every bit 
as severe as that experienced by the other two divisions. Indeed, its encounter 
with the enemy would cost Totenkopf half of its armoured strength by day’s end. 

By dint of great exertion in the face of a hail of enemy artillery fire, air 
attacks and glutinous mud, Totenkopf’s engineers had finally managed to get a 
60-ton bridge thrown across the Psel by dawn. This allowed the heavy tank 
company and its ten Tigers to cross to the northern bank and join the lighter 
tanks by mid-morning, after first having assailed a heavily defended barracks to 
the west of the village of Kluitschki. Other than a detachment of Assault Guns 
tasked with supporting elements of Eicke protecting the bridges on the southern 
bank of the river, the bulk of the 121 serviceable panzers and Assault Guns were 
now deployed on the northern bank, albeit in a fairly constricted bridgehead 
about four kilometres wide. 

The Soviet 52nd and 95th Guards Rifle Divisions, supported by the heavily 
depleted 31st Tank Corps, had constructed formidable defences in and around 
the key Hill 226. They had withstood Totenkopf s assaults over the previous few 
days but this resistance was coming to an end, despite the reinforcement they 
received throughout the 12th as elements of Zhadov’s 5th Guards Army arrived 


on the scene and moved into battle straight from the march. The German assault 
had gone in at midday. Following heavy air strikes and artillery and werfer 
barrages, infantry with armour support assaulted Hill 226. Although the Soviet 
defenders put up a fanatical resistance, the German forces had taken the position 
by 1300 hours. The defending Soviet divisions were now under very heavy 
pressure, although immediate German attempts to advance to the northeast were 
blocked by further defences, with heavy fighting continuing for the greater part 
of the afternoon. 

Following a rapid re-grouping of his forces along his northeastern axis, Priess 
ordered a resumption of the attack in the early evening. Although the weather 
was deteriorating rapidly, with heavy thunderstorms sweeping driving rain 
across the battlefield, a massive and concentrated strike by the Luftwaffe at last 
helped secure the Germans the breakthrough they had been seeking. With the 
Tigers to the fore, the Soviet defences were at last breached, and as darkness fell, 
the Death’s Head troops had secured the village of Polyzhaev and its environs, 
with the Tiger company having pushed forward to the Beregovoy/Karteschevka 
road. Although the Germans did not know it at that moment, this would mark the 
most northerly point of their advance in the south of the salient. This enemy 
success set off the alarm bells at Rotmistrov’s headquarters. A breakthrough by 
Totenkopf along the bank of the Psel on the morrow would allow the formation 
to outflank him from the north, something that had to be prevented at all costs, 
for such an eventuality would undo the Soviet position in the Prokhorovka area. 
He therefore had to rapidly drum up forces to address this threat. 

His most pressing need was for tanks. Although Zhadov’s forces were 
continuing to augment Soviet manpower on the northern bank, the units of 5th 
Guards Army were totally deficient in armour, its own organic tank formation in 
the form of the 10th Tank Corps having been stripped from it and allocated to 
the Voronezh Front as long ago as the 7th. Neither was it liberally equipped with 
artillery. Rotmistrov therefore had to resort to his sole reserve, ordering 5th 
Guards Mechanized Corps to surrender the remnants of its 24th Tank Brigade, 
which was then despatched to take up station across the river in the vicinity of 
the Voroshilov State Farm and Hill 228.3. Its commander was told in no 
uncertain terms how vital it was for him to assist in defeating Totenkopf the 
following day. Although Rotmistrov had failed in the offensive tasks set him by 
Vatutin, his Tank Army had denied Hausser the prize of Prokhorovka. As he set 
about assessing his losses to make ready his forces for the resumption of the 


fight the next day, he was casting an anxious glance to the south, as it was clear 
that the German III Panzer Corps still posed a very great threat to his position. 
The fight for Prokhorovka was clearly not yet over. 


II Panzer Corps 


For Hermann Breith, 12 July had been a day of great frustration. The successful 
coup that had secured the bridge at Rzhavets from under the noses of the Soviets 
in the early hours had held out the promise that, even though HI Panzer Corps 
was still many days behind in its planned schedule, his surviving tanks could yet 
arrive at the battlefield of Prokhorovka in time to swing the struggle decisively 
in the Germans’ favour. But the Soviets had not rested on their laurels, for at 
Vatutin’s urgent behest, Rotmistrov had detached forces from his reserve (this 
being prior to reinforcing his forces on the northern bank of the Psel with the 
remaining elements of 24th Tank Brigade) and despatched them southward to 
shore up the defences already in place, having enjoined General Trufanov to 
deny the Germans any further advance northward from the Donets, whatever the 
cost. This resolve had been lent further material assistance by the deployment 
between the 10th and the 13th of no fewer than ten anti-tank regiments fielding 
at least 200 45mm and 76mm weapons to reinforce 69th Army’s defensive field 
to the north of the River Donets, and astride the likely route to be taken by III 
Panzer Corps in its advance on Prokhorovka. 


The Russians realised the value of the German Assault Guns quite early on, and moved to build their 
equivalent. The first type was the SU-122, a T-34 chassis with a fixed superstructure mounting a 122 mm 
field howitzer. One is seen here, knocked out in front of a T-34/76. 
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THE REAL TANK LOSSES 


s much a part of the myth of the battle of Prokhorovka on 12 July as the 

number of German and Soviet tanks that took part, is that of the respective 
losses incurred during the course of the day. For many decades the perception 
that has prevailed has been one based on Soviet figures in which enemy losses 
exceeded their own by a substantial degree. Rotmistrov claimed in his highly 
influential booklet on the battle, penned in 1960, which became for decades 
afterwards one of the principal sources for the battle employed by western 
historians, that some 300 German panzers and Assault Guns, including about 70 
Tigers, had been destroyed by 5th Guards Tank Army on 12 July. A further 159 
panzers are then claimed up to the 16th. These are the figures that have defined 
the ‘Prokhorovskoe poboishsche’ or ‘the slaughter at Prokhorovka’. Such claims 
appear even more credible when Rotmistrov makes the splendidly ambiguous 
statement that following the battle the Russians recovered some 400 tank hulls 
from the Prokhorovka battlefield, the intended inference being of course that all 
were German! This is how the eminent historian John Erickson chose to interpret 
this report when writing of Prokhorovka and its outcome in The Road to Berlin. 
So influential have these Soviet figures become that the massive armoured clash 
of the SS Panzer Corps and especially that of the Leibstandarte and 5th Guards 
Tank Army on 12 July and the losses suffered by the Germans, has emerged as 
the primary reason for the failure of Zitadelle as a whole, or at least most potent 
symbol of that failure. 

Twenty-four years later Rotmistrov returned to the subject of Prokhorovka in 
his book Steel Guards (Stal’naya gvardiya) and told a different story, 
unencumbered as he was by the political constraints that had existed in 1960, 
whereby he was required to show Nikita Khrushchev, the then party secretary, in 


the best possible light. It would not have been politically expedient to admit, 
when Khrushchev was ruler of the Soviet Union, that horrendous losses were 
incurred among Soviet units on that sector of the Kursk salient in which he was 
serving as Stalin’s political representative. What emerges in Rotmistrov’s later 
work is a more candid admission of the scale of Soviet losses, with some 400 T- 
34s and T-70s belonging to 5th Guards Tank Army out of action by 13 July. This 
number represents those machines that were repairable and excludes the very 
many ‘total write-offs’ incurred in the ferocious combat on the 12th, which 
would seem to have comprised the bulk of the 400 hulks later recovered by the 
Red Army after the offensive. Rather than being German, by far the greater 
number of written-off machines littering the blackened and blasted steppe to the 
west of Prokhorovka were Soviet. In all, just 150/200 machines survived to be 
available to Rotmistrov for combat on 13 July, down from the maximum of 850 
on strength just 24 hours earlier, giving some insight into the incredible losses 
suffered by 5th Guards Tank Army in its bid to prevent the SS Panzer Corps 
capturing Prokhorovka. Such numbers find resonance in German accounts, even 
though reports detailing the heavy losses inflicted by the SS tankers on the 
Russian formations seem to have generated as much incredulity at the time as 
now. Paul Hausser’s reaction on receipt of initial accounts of the combat and the 
claims being made by his men was sceptical until he personally visited the 
battlefield late on the 12th. He had to use chalk to number the knocked-out 
Soviet tanks, in order to ensure for himself an accurate tally, as so many littered 
the battlefield. On just one sector of the Leibstandarte’s front, he marked up 
over 100 destroyed T-34s and T-70s. 


The massive clashes of armour on 12 July saw hundreds of T-34s committed by Rotmistrov in a bid to halt 
the advance of the SS Panzer Corps, with the biggest and most destructive clash being with the 
Leibstandarte between the river Psel and the Belgorod/Kursk railway line. Hundreds of T-34s were lost. 


What, then, were the actual German losses? Divisional returns for 13 July 
give a figure of 251 panzers and Assault Guns on strength with the SS Panzer 
Corps, indicating a differential of just 43 machines from the total of 294 
available at dawn on the 12th. And even this astonishingly low number of losses 


does not equate to ‘write-offs’. A post-Kursk report detailing SS tank losses 
between 5 and 26 July reported that just 36 panzers and Assault Guns had 
become ‘total losses’ during that period. As some 19 of these were destroyed 
prior to the 12th, it means that only 17 of the 400 hulks recovered by the 
Russians after the battle in the vicinity of Prokhorovka carried the balkankreuz, 
and were thus lost over the five days from the 12th through to the 17th, with no 
more than that number being possible total losses on the 12th itself. This 
corrective to Soviet claims is mirrored in the more specific strength returns on 
Tigers operated by the SS Panzer Corps during the course of the offensive, with 
those for the fortnight beginning 5 July listing only three Tigers written off. 
Rotmistrov’s claim that his forces destroyed 70 on the 12th alone appears to 
have been somewhat exaggerated! Although all ten of Totenkopf s and one of the 
Leibstandarte’s Tigers were knocked out on the 12th, all were repairable, and 
none were write-offs. Even then, the German participants expressed 
astonishment at the low scale of their losses relative to the huge numbers of 
enemy tanks they had encountered and given the ferocity of the combat they had 
endured. Rudolf von Ribbentrop said of his own experience: 


An SS officer examines a line of T-34s knocked out by German panzers. Paul Hausser witnessed a similar 
scene, when he counted a very much larger number of knocked out T-34s and T-70s in front of the 


Leibstandarte’s positions late on 12 July. 


The losses suffered by my company were astonishingly low. The only 
two total losses (Mark IVs) were those I witnessed at the beginning of 
the attack. The other two companies suffered no total losses [author’s 
italics]. 


This re-drawing of events clearly gives the lie to Soviet claims to have inflicted 
massive losses on the SS panzers. Rather, there is unambiguous evidence that 
Rotmistrov’s command was itself severely mauled, particularly in the clash of 
the 18th and 29th Tank Corps’ with the Leibstandarte, with upwards of 600 
machines belonging to 5th Guards Tank Army written off or rendered hors de 
combat by day’s end on 12 July. 

Yet, despite the scale of Soviet tank losses, Hausser’s men did not capture 
Prokhorovka, which was, as we have seen, the object of their offensive drive 
begun on the 10th. Here is justification for the Russian insistence that it was 
they, and not the Germans, who triumphed. While at an immense cost in men 
and machines, Rotmistrov’s brave tank crews had nonetheless successfully 
denied the Germans their prize and would continue to do so for the next five 
days of unremitting combat in and around the town. It is this simple fact that 
places the encounter in its proper context. In assessing the true significance of 
the events of 12 July, we must not allow ourselves to be blinded by its 
undoubted spectacle. It is undeniable that the massive destruction of Soviet 
armour in the fields to the west of Prokhorovka at the hands of a much smaller 
enemy force provides testimony, on a particularly spectacular scale, of the 
continuing expertise of German tankers and their machines when operating in 
the face of the numerically superior enemy. However, the clash was, when set 
against the much wider strategic backdrop of the offensive, no more than a local, 
tactical German victory. It was of no consequence or significance in helping to 
realise any of the wider offensive objectives of Operation Zitadelle, which was 
in any case by this date already a failure. 
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TUESDAY 13 JULY —- 5TH GUARDS TANK 
ARMY, SS PANZER CORPS AND III 
PANZER CORPS 


Ithough most post-war Soviet accounts of the great tank battle on 12 July 

convey the impression that 5th Guards Tank Army had decisively defeated 
the Germans in their attempt to capture Prokhorovka, this is not, it would seem, 
how matters were viewed in the Kremlin at the time. Indeed, the scale of the 
losses incurred by Rotmistrov’s command had stunned the Soviet leader. We can 
conclude as much if we read between the lines of Stalin’s order, given in the 
fading hours of 12 July, that his deputy take charge of ‘co-ordinating the Steppe 
and Voronezh Fronts’. 

In his memoirs, Zhukov states that he received this order from Stalin 
personally before the end of the day. Although the prose is neutral as to the 
impact of the Vozhd’s order, it nonetheless must have come as a bolt from the 
blue, inasmuch as Zhukov was at the time ensconced in the command post of the 
Bryansk Front, fully immersed in overseeing the launch of Operation Kutuzov. 
Moreover, Stalin had charged that his deputy be on hand to oversee the 
successful commencement of this vital operation. Yet within hours of its 
beginning, and despite the crucial nature of this assignment, the Soviet leader 
ordered Zhukov to relinquish that responsibility forthwith and instead ‘fly out to 
the Prokhorovka sector [and] take charge ... immediately’. 

What surely prompted Stalin’s decision was the content of the phone reports 
he had taken from Vasilevsky and Rotmistrov. Obtaining reports from his 
commanders on the spot was a feature of Stalin’s modus operandi as 
Commander in Chief. We can assume that both Vasilevsky and Rotmistrov were 


required to present Stalin with a frank account of the events of the day. Their 
news was not good. Neither would have dared to dissemble, knowing all too 
well how Stalin dealt with evasion. He would have spoken first to Vasilevsky 
who, as the Stavka representative and Chief of Staff, must have detailed the 
catastrophic losses incurred by 5th Guards Tank Army during the course of the 
day. According to one source, this prompted Stalin to demand of Rotmistrov, 
‘What have you done to your magnificent tank army?’ It is not difficult to 
imagine the tone in which this rebuke and implied suggestion of incompetence 
was delivered. What they had told him was not at all what Stalin had been 
expecting to hear and the news served to deflate his optimistic anticipation that 
Rotmistrov’s tank army, with its 700-plus machines, was about to achieve the 
decisive defeat of what he had been led to believe was an already severely 
weakened SS Panzer Corps. 

The Soviet General Staff study reflected this disappointment, albeit 
expressing itself in a formal and detached fashion. It certainly gives the lie to the 
notion, peddled for so long by the Soviets themselves in numerous 
propagandistic presentations of the massive encounter, that the Germans had 
come off worse. 

On 12 July the 5th Guards Tank Army failed to accomplish its assigned 
mission. As a result of the frontal attack, the army’s corps had fought a heavy 
battle against large enemy tank forces during which it was forced to assume the 
defence. Whether or not Stalin made his decision on the spot or after a short 
period of reflection, he now turned to Zhukov. This suggests that he viewed a 
German breakthrough in this sector as a real possibility. Despite the launch of 
Kutuzov, the situation around Prokhorovka was so dangerous that in his 
judgement it could only be competently handled by his foremost trouble-shooter. 

The displaced Vasilevsky was despatched to oversee the operations of the 
South-West Front. While Zhukov presents his transfer as if it were a mere 
formality — he thought very highly of his colleague — this was in all probability 
Stalin’s way of expressing his displeasure over his Chief of Staff’s handling of 
the events of 12 July. Nor is it likely that Rotmistrov came away from his 
conversation with Stalin without at least an implied or perhaps an actual threat of 
the loss of his command. Whether or not he was following an order from Stalin 
to go over to the defensive during the next few days is uncertain. The truth is 
that the severe drubbing received by his armoured units at the hands of the SS 
Panzer Corps, had so reduced the numbers of serviceable tanks available for 


employment on 13 July, that he really had no other option. 

The short night passed eventfully around Prokhorovka, with great activity on 
both sides. Rotmistrov spent the few hours before the onset of dawn ‘fleshing 
out’ his defensive field to the west of town. New minefields were laid, with 
many of the devices planted coming from the vast enemy stocks captured at 
Stalingrad. Behind these, he ordered the rapid construction of a number of 
defensive lines within which he emplaced some of the surviving armour and 
infantry from the two mechanised Corps so badly mauled the previous day. 
These dug-in, hull-down tanks, provided firing points that were in turn protected 
and supported by anti-tank guns. However, not all of his armour was utilised in 
this manner, it was vital that he retain some as a mobile reserve in the rear ready 
to respond to any contingency. 

It was against this backdrop that tank recovery teams had ventured out among 
the wrecks to claim those machines they could patch up and put back into 
service. On both sides, the actinic glare of oxy-acetylene burners could be 
discerned as engineers worked to repair suspension units, remove shattered tank 
tracks, or cut away damaged body parts in a rushed effort to make available as 
many tanks and Assault Guns for employment on the following day as possible. 
Exhausted tank crews and troopers, in black, field grey and olive green bedded 
down where they could find shelter and protection and snatched a few hours of 
desperately needed sleep, before the relentless battle began again with the 
coming of the dawn. 

Of primary concern to Vatutin and Rotmistrov was the serious threat posed 
by Totenkopf on the far bank of the Psel. A successful thrust eastwards by this 
formation would outflank Prokhorovka from the north and bring the German 
division into the rear of 5th Guards Tank Army. In addition, III Panzer Corps 
was still pushing forward at the southern approaches to the town. The allocation 
of the surviving armour to cope with these demands and also fend off an 
assumed resumption of the assault by the Leibstandarte in the centre, called for 
cool heads, sound judgement and a careful farming out of the remaining tanks. 

For the Germans, hopes of securing Prokhorovka depended in the first 
instance on the enterprise of Totenkopf. By day’s end on 12 July, the narrow 
salient it had generated eastward along the northern bank of the Psel promised to 
outflank the Soviet forces protecting the approaches to Prokhorovka to the south 
of the river. Overnight, following consultation with von Manstein and Hoth, it 
was agreed that the attack should continue, with Hausser generating new orders 


instructing Priess that come daybreak on 13 July, his panzers were to advance 
and reach the Kartaschevka—Prokhorovka road. South of the river Psel and the 
railway line, Das Reich would press forward and penetrate the Soviet defences 
screening the southern approaches to the town, whilst seeking to meet up with 
the forces of III Panzer Corps, which were still approaching from the south. If all 
went well, this collective assault would lessen the pressure on the Leibstandarte, 
permitting it to resume its frontal assault on Prokhorovka. By day’s end the town 
should be in German hands. This was the theory. 

Judging that Totenkopf posed the initial danger, Rotmistrov drew on his 
limited mobile reserve and despatched 10th Guards Mechanised Brigade across 
the river Psel. In conjunction with 33rd Guards Rifle Corps, Rotmistrov tasked 
these two formations with halting any further advance by the SS division. 
Following the very heavy combat of the previous day, this formation was 
fielding just 54 serviceable panzers. The 20 or so Assault Guns were still 
operating on the southern bank of the river, protecting the bridges. The 
subsequent fighting that resulted as Totenkopf began its advance led to a wild, 
swirling melee as ferocious as that experienced the previous day. The T-34s 
confronted mainly Panzer IIs and IVs with a very few Tigers. All of the latter 
were out of action by day’s end. Nonetheless, by late morning, the objective of 
the Kartashevka-Prokhorovka road had been reached; but Totenkopf had shot its 
bolt in the process. The declining numbers of serviceable panzers found 
themselves continually warding off heavy attacks by a numerically superior 
enemy against its northern flank. In consequence, at midday Hausser was 
informed that Totenkopf no longer possessed the wherewithal to maintain the 
effort to outflank Prokhorovka. Indeed, it would soon be necessary, in order to 
maintain some semblance of fighting power, to pull the surviving armour back 
towards Hill 226.6, especially as by that time the attack by the Leibstandarte to 
the south of the river which had been designed to screen Totenkopf s advancing 
southern flank along the Psel, had rapidly failed. 

With the fall-off in Totenkopf’s attack and the withdrawal of its assets in the 
afternoon, Rotmistrov felt confident enough that he had seen off the German 
thrust along the north bank of the Psel. Ever mindful of the need to juggle his 
limited tank resources, he seized the opportunity to pull back across the river one 
of the two tank regiments of the 10th Guards Mechanized Brigade that had 
fought so hard against the SS division during the course of the morning. The 
51st Guards Tank Regiment was despatched to beef up the defences on the 


southern approaches to Prokhorovka, which stood in the face of the still 
advancing III Panzer Corps. Having blocked the initial threat to his position 
from the north, Rotmistrov had now to contend with the slow, but seemingly 
inexorable, advance of this formation approaching from the south. Although 
much reduced in numbers, Breith’s command was still fielding sufficient tanks 
and Assault Guns that if it could secure a junction with Das Reich, their 
cumulative strength might still permit the Germans to take the town. 

Far from the Leibstandarte advancing to take advantage of Totenkopf s 
successful outflanking of Prokhorovka from the north, it now became necessary 
for the former to attack to support the latter. It was just after midday that the 
division launched a two-pronged attack against the positions held by the 18th 
and 29th Tank Corps. Having borne the brunt of the Soviet assault the previous 
day, the numbers of serviceable AFVs had fallen to 50 panzers and 20 Assault 
Guns by daybreak on 13 July, so they had ‘lost’ 17 panzers either written off or 
damaged and ‘gained’ 10 Assault Guns. 

It was with these that the re-organised Panzerregiment was ordered by 
Hausser to attack Soviet positions to the northeast of the Oktabrisky Kolkhoz, 
while at the same time, just a few kilometres to the north, the Reconnaissance 
battalion was tasked with thrusting along the south bank of the Psel, between the 
villages of Andreevka and Mikahailovka. In either case, within an hour the 
German attacks had been halted. 

Although the panzers had displaced the Soviets from a small hill near the 
farm, the German armour then ran into the carefully laid-out defences that 
Rotmistrov had ordered constructed during the night. Blundering into the freshly 
laid minefields, the panzers and Assault Guns became sitting targets for the 
‘crash-booms’ and dug in T-34s. Rotmistrov described how, having allowed the 
enemy to advance to within 500-600 metres of their positions: 


Our anti-tank artillery and tanks opened direct fire on them. Several 
enemy machines froze in place with broken tracks or began to rush about 
the fields engulfed in flames. Those which still moved forward, exploded 
on mines. 


The second of the Leibstandarte’s attacks — by the reconnaissance battalion — 
also came to naught. Thus by the early afternoon Rotmistrov had managed to 
thwart the intentions of both Totenkopf and the Leibstandarte, in consequence of 


which both divisions forewent any further offensive action and remained on the 
defensive until ordered to retire a few days hence. 

By the early afternoon, it was clear that it was south of the railway line and on 
the southern approaches to the town that the greatest threat to the Soviet position 
around Prokhorovka was now materialising. Although it had been less heavily 
engaged in the great clash on 12 July, Das Reich had nonetheless been forced to 
weather a number of withering Soviet attacks. On the following day, it resumed 
its forward pressure on the enemy defences, attacking along the line Ivanovka- 
Vinogradovka while, as ever looking southward for the first appearance of III 
Panzer Corps — as were Rotmistrov and Zhukov — who had arrived by the 
afternoon of 13 July. 

Their concern had been raised by the news that during the night of 11/12 July, 
the German had managed to secure a bridgehead over the Donets by dint of 
subterfuge. Under the command of Major Franz Bake, a column of tanks from 
6th Panzer Division, led by a captured T-34 crewed by Russian speakers, had 
driven through Soviet lines. Their objective was the large bridge over the river. 
Having managed to steal their way through to the small town where the bridge 
was to be found, their true identity was discovered and the main bridge was 
blown. However, a smaller bridge was located and using this, the Germans 
urgently began sending vehicles and troops across to establish a bridgehead on 
the northern bank of the Donets. 

It took the better part of the rest of the 12th for a larger bridge able to bear the 
weight of panzers to be built. Clearly, the bridgehead at Rydinka posed a real 
danger to the Soviets, for although III Panzer Corps was now reduced to about 
100 tanks and Assault Guns, should they break out of the bridgehead and 
succeed in moving rapidly north it could still make play a significant role in the 
battle for Prokhorovka. That had to be prevented at all costs given that III Panzer 
Corps was now just 12 kilometres south of the town. To that end, Vasilevsky 
ordered a major effort to destroy the bridgehead. 

Throughout the course of 12/13 July, the Rydinka bridgehead was subjected 
to heavy attacks by the Red Air Force. Soviet armour and infantry units attacked 
the bridgehead, but by day’s end on 12 July, the Germans had succeeded in 
expanding it and all three panzer divisions were across the river. The fighting 
was extremely intense with the Soviets suffering yet more heavy losses. During 
the course of the night of 12/13 July Breith received orders to prepare his forces 
to break out of the bridgehead the following day and achieve the following 


objectives. First, he was to establish a link-up with Das Reich, whose nearest 
positions were less than 10 kilometres from the bridgehead. Then operating in 
concert with the SS division, he must defeat those Soviet forces that still lay 
between the German forces and Prokhorovka; and although III Panzer Corps was 
many days behind its schedule, it was also, if possible, to capture Prokhorovka. 

However, and unbeknown to the combatants slugging it out over the bloody 
and blackened fields around Prokhorovka, the presence of the commanders of 
Army Groups Centre and South, summoned at short notice late the previous 
evening to attend Hitler at Rastenburg on 13 July, would change everything. 
Even as these new plans were being made to continue the assault on 
Prokhorovka, the Führer was explaining to von Manstein and von Kluge why he 
had no choice but to terminate Zitadelle forthwith — just nine days after it had 
begun. 
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10-14 JULY — THE VIEW FROM 
RASTENBURG 


Ithough anticipated ever since the fall of Tunisia, the Allied invasion of 

southern Europe nevertheless took the German High Command by surprise 
when it actually materialised in the second week of July, five days into 
Operation Zitadelle. The Germans ascertained their first intimations of Allied 
intentions early on 9 July, when a Junkers-Ju-88 reconnoitering the sea-lanes 
between Malta and Pantalleria spotted an armada of transports and supporting 
warships. By the time this intelligence was made available to Hitler at 
Rastenburg in the late afternoon, it was evident that the size of the fleet making 
for Sicily was not a feint designed to cover primary landings on Sardinia and in 
Greece. An Allied deception plot had attempted, unsuccessfully, to convince the 
German leader and his staff that they were the real targets. The situation had 
become much clearer 24 hours later, when details of the still unfolding invasion 
of Sicily were presented to Hitler and his entourage at the midday Fiihrer 
conference. Even so, there was no suggestion at this juncture that the Eastern 
offensive be closed down, although the OKH war diary noted that it would now 
be necessary to bring it to a rapid and successful conclusion. 

The initial phase of ‘Operation Husky’, the Allied codename for the landings, 
had begun before midnight, with a near-calamitous airborne assault involving 
British and American glider and paratroop units. Dawn saw the first waves of 
troops from the 181,000-man invasion force come ashore from the great fleet 
that had carried the seven divisions of the US 7th and British Eighth Armies 
from their various embarkation ports. Whilst the British landings met with little 
resistance, the American forces under General Patton had to contend with heavy 
counter-attacks on 11 July from Italian units and the Hermann Goring division 


supported by Tigers of the attached 2nd company of sPz.Abt 504. Thereafter, 
and in spite of reinforcement of the limited German contingent on the island, the 
Allies made slow but inevitable progress. To Hitler, however, the most telling 
indicator of Axis fortunes was the behaviour of the Italian troops, with many of 
the Army units on the island, from officers through to ordinary ranks, shedding 
their uniforms and abandoning their weapons before slipping away to lose 
themselves among the mass of the civilian population. An attempt by 
Grossadmiral Doenitz on 10 July to prompt the senior command of the still- 
powerful Regia Marina into attacking the Allied fleet had fallen on deaf ears. Its 
warships remained resolutely tied up in port. In consequence, the German leader 
concluded that it was only a matter of time before his erstwhile ally finally threw 
in the towel. 

As Hitler was determined to forestall this, he concluded that he needed to 
deploy additional military units to the theatre rapidly, not only to bolster his 
forces already in place, but more importantly to provide the necessary 
underpinning to maintain Mussolini’s fascist regime in power. As we have seen, 
OKW had planned that the transfer of mobile formations from the Eastern Front 
would address this eventuality. However, as of 12 July, the most important of the 
units long designated for this task, namely the three divisions of the SS Panzer 
Corps, were engaged in bitter fighting around Prokhorovka in the southern sector 
of the Kursk salient. In spite of the situation in Russia, OKW fully anticipated 
that Hitler would move rapidly to terminate Zitadelle in order to facilitate the 
rapid transfer of the SS Panzer Corps, now that the Allies had revealed their 
hand. The decision had to be taken promptly if the Waffen SS divisions were to 
be despatched in time to make a difference. When in early May, Hitler had 
ordered OKH to prepare plans and movement orders for the rapid transfer of the 
SS Panzer Corps to deal with such an eventuality, Zeitzler had indicated that in 
addition to the time required to pull them out of the line and entrain all the men 
and equipment of the three divisions, it would then take another week before 
they could arrive in Italy. It thus followed that, even if Hitler did proceed to 
close down Zitadelle immediately, II SS Panzer Corps could hardly arrive in 
Italy before the beginning of August. 

When late on the evening of 12 July, von Manstein and von Kluge received 
the summons to fly to Rastenburg for a conference with the Fiihrer on the 
following day, Jodl and the staff of the OKW assumed this was simply a 
formality prior to the order being issued for the speedy close-down of the 


Eastern offensive. This would be followed by the immediate despatch of the SS 
Panzer Corps to the Italian Front. However, this did not happen. Of the three SS 
divisions, only the Corps headquarters of the Leibstandarte, albeit without its 
armour — which was transferred to and spread among the two other divisions — 
was despatched to Italy at the end of July. The enforced retention of Das Reich 
and Totenkopf arose from the need to conjure up forces to counter a rapidly 
deteriorating situation in Southern Russia as the Soviets began their long- 
planned series of diversionary attacks, timed to begin when confident that the 
full fury of the German offensive storm had been unleashed against the Kursk 
salient. 

The heat amid the deep pine forest surrounding the numerous wooden huts 
and concrete buildings that comprised Hitler’s isolated East Prussian 
headquarters — aptly described by Jodl as a ‘cross between a concentration camp 
and a monastery’ — was oppressive. This engendered a distinctly melancholy 
atmosphere to the ‘Wolfschanze’ as the two field marshals arrived after their 
flights from Russia. Escorted by aides sent to meet them at the airfield that 
served Hitler’s tree-girded command centre, they were ushered into the stifling, 
grey-painted conference building wherein the Führer was already waiting with 
other members of his entourage. 

It was apparent that he was in an excitable state, for after a few formal words 
of welcome, Hitler launched into a harangue on the unfolding situation in Italy. 
Whilst ostensibly directed against the faithlessness of his southern European 
ally, the true source of the man’s agitation stemmed from his knowledge that 
responsibility for the impasse that now held him in Sicily and Russia was his. 
Nor could it have helped his demeanour that standing before him was one, von 
Manstein, who had repeatedly warned over the last five months that the longer 
he delayed launching Zitadelle the greater the likelihood that it would coincide 
with an Allied landing in Europe. This particular bird had now come home to 
roost. Hitler recovered his composure, terminated his preamble and cut to the 
heart of the matter, stating that: 


The loss of Sicily is practically certain because of the miserable Italian 
leadership. Perhaps Eisenhower will land tomorrow night on the Italian 
mainland or in the Balkans. I have to prevent that. As I have nothing 
more to withdraw anywhere after re-locating the 1st Panzer Division 
from France to the Peloponnese, these reinforcements must be removed 


from the Kursk Front. Therefore, I am forced to discontinue Zitadelle! 
And there was another concern: 


The point is I cannot just take units from anywhere. I have to take 
politically reliable units. Down there, I can only accomplish something 
with elite formations that are politically close to Fascism. 


This was an oblique reference to the SS Panzer Corps, on whose ‘political 
reliability’ he could depend to address the situation in Italy. Whilst it is clear that 
his primary motivation was to attend to the situation in Italy, it also seems very 
likely that in the absence of the rapid victory that he had anticipated when the 
offensive had begun, and with no conclusion in sight, Hitler had already 
privately concluded that Zitadelle had failed. He was now seeking to employ the 
invasion of Sicily as the pretext to cut his losses by ringing down the curtain on 
the doomed eastern offensive. 

The response of the two Army Group commanders was mixed. Von Kluge 
was very relieved at Hitler’s pronouncement, while von Manstein was 
unimpressed. The commander of Army Group Centre needed little prompting to 
be convinced that Hitler’s decision to close down Zitadelle was the correct one. 
He was facing a rapidly deteriorating situation. Ninth Army’s offensive had been 
stalled for a number of days, with evidence of large-scale enemy reconnaissance 
sorties on 12 July translating, even as the commanders conferred, into a major 
Soviet offensive against the Orel salient. Von Kluge had in consequence already 
sanctioned Model’s transfer of 12th Panzer and 36th Motorized Infantry 
Division northward the day before to support 2nd Panzer Army, and he 
presumed that even more formations would have to follow in the coming days to 
help stabilize the situation in Ninth Army’s rear. This would indeed be the case. 
By day’s end he would also order 18th and 20th Panzer Divisions out of the 
salient. The outflow of these ostensibly offensive assets ruled out any possibility 
of resuming the assault within it. He asserted categorically that there ‘could be 
no question of continuing with Zitadelle [or] of resuming the operation at a later 
date’. 

In spite of von Kluge’s pessimistic view of matters in the north of the salient, 
his southern colleague’s attitude was altogether different. Von Manstein 
appeared quite sanguine about the immediate prospects facing his command and 


was most insistent that Hitler reconsider his decision. The Commander of Army 
Group South insisted that to abandon the offensive in so peremptory a fashion 
merely to lay hands on the Waffen SS divisions would be to throw away a 
significant advantage that had been accrued by his command. This was 
favourable enough in his view, to permit his forces to recoup at least a partial 
victory out of the wreckage of the much larger offensive design. This conviction 
he justified by reference to the extremely heavy losses that Hoth’s 4th Panzer 
Army had inflicted on the armoured forces of the Voronezh Front since 5 July. 
This achievement had been crowned by the events of the previous day, when II 
SS Panzer Corps had encountered and trounced what was assumed to be the 
Soviet strategic armoured reserve in the huge tank battle at Prokhorovka. Since 5 
July the 4th Panzer Army had destroyed up to ten Soviet tank and mechanized 
corps amounting to some 1,800 tanks, 267 field guns, 1080 anti-tank guns, and 
captured some 24,000 prisoners. Building on the strong impression these 
Statistics made on Hitler, von Manstein continued by stressing that his task was 
not yet complete, for neither 5th Guards Tank Army nor the remnants of 1st 
Tank Army had yet been vanquished. It was the fate of these two formations that 
were the focus of his concern as he proceeded to forcefully petition the Führer: 
‘On no account should we let go of the enemy until the mobile reserves he had 
committed were completely beaten’. 

In essence, the Field Marshal required his leader’s consent to fulfil the 
objective agreed to by himself, Hoth, and Kempf in their meeting of two days 
before, when they had set themselves the task of achieving the complete 
destruction of the enemy forces south of the river Psel. That von Manstein 
believed this lay within reach is beyond doubt, but only if Hitler desisted from 
totally closing down Zitadelle and permitted the SS Panzer Corps to stay in the 
line. They could be supplemented by Kempf’s formations, and the additional 
firepower of the 181 tanks and Assault Guns of Nehring’s yet uncommitted 
XXIV Panzer Corps. This formation was even then passing through Belgorod on 
its way northward to join Breith’s command, in accordance with his order issued 
on the 9 July. Once on hand, 4th Panzer Army’s strength would then be raised to 
nearly 600 machines, conferring on the Germans local armoured superiority in 
the vicinity of Prokhorovka. With such a formidable concentration of armour, 
von Manstein was confident that he could force the final defeat of the Soviet 
mobile forces, thus reducing the threat in this sector of the southern front for the 
immediate future. 


Von Manstein’s words prompted Hitler to pause and reflect, albeit 
reluctantly, for even he could see the strength of the case that had been 
presented. He compromised by agreeing to temporarily stay his hand in closing 
down operations in the south of the salient, although the offensive would be 
terminated in the north in view of the dire situation unfolding there. Zitadelle 
was now cancelled as a de facto major offensive operation, even though von 
Manstein would be permitted to retain the SS Panzer Corps so as to allow the 
Southern Army Group to continue its attack ‘until it had achieved its aim of 
smashing the enemy’s armoured reserves’. These words have been construed by 
some to mean that von Manstein envisaged employing the reinforced SS Panzer 
Corps to resume its advance on Kursk. This however does not seem justified, 
given what we know about German knowledge of the extent of Soviet armoured 
reserves at the time. Indeed, the only credible inference that can be derived from 
these words is that von Manstein and Hoth believed that 5th Guards Tank Army 
constituted the sum of Soviet armoured reserves. This perception derived from 
German intelligence, and its destruction, along with the remnants of Katukov’s 
severely mauled 1st Tank Army, would realise the agreed aim ‘of smashing the 
enemy’s armoured reserves’. Furthermore, this was to be achieved in continued 
operations south of the River Psel and not in any subsequent drive northward, 
beyond it. Supporting evidence for this contention derives from von Manstein’s 
acquiescence to Hitler’s final order to close down operations by the SS Panzer 
Corps in the Prokhorovka area on 17 July; and von Manstein’s conviction that in 
the four days since his visit to Rastenburg, the SS Panzer Corps and III Panzer 
Corps had visited further destruction upon the Soviet armoured formations in the 
vicinity of Prokhorovka, enough that “The enemy no longer posed a threat in this 
sector in the medium term.’ He was subsequently to admit that this constituted a 
major error in his perception of Soviet capabilities, with profound consequences 
for the conduct of German operations thereafter. 

Nevertheless, this concession, so grudgingly obtained from the German 
leader, hardly constituted a victory for von Manstein, for by day’s end on 13 July 
it became clear that what the Führer gave with one hand, he took away with the 
other. At von Kluge’s urgent behest, Hitler had agreed to reduce the air support 
available to 4th Panzer Army by ordering General Seidemann to surrender 
approximately one-third of his VIII Air Corps. This included a number of the 
valuable Stukagruppen and Schlachtflieger units. These were to be transferred 
northward to bolster the Luftwaffe formations already supporting 2nd Panzer 


Army in the Orel salient. While the loss of these valuable air assets was 
regrettable in the light of the growing strength of enemy airpower over the 
battlefield in the south of the salient, it could be borne. It was, however, an 
altogether different matter with the decision taken by Hitler on the day after von 
Manstein’s visit to Rastenburg. Without prior consultation, and in typical 
fashion, the German leader overrode the Army Group Commander’s authority 
and ordered XXIV Panzer Corps to reverse its northward movement to reinforce 
III Panzer Corps and return to the jurisdiction of 1st Panzer Army. At a stroke, 
Hitler thus deprived von Manstein of the one trump card remaining to him and 
upon which he had been depending to destroy the Soviet armoured reserves to 
the south of the Psel; an objective the Fiihrer had seemingly understood, and to 
which he had given his assent just the day before! It also ruled out — even if such 
a notion had ever been seriously entertained — any prospect of a drive northward 
across the River Psel on Kursk. That von Manstein regarded Hitler’s action as a 
usurpation of his command prerogative is evident from a letter he wrote to 
Zeitzler some days later, when he cited the incident as ‘a case of interference in 
the Army Group’s handling of operations during Zitadelle.’ 

Yet, given his familiarity with the Fiihrer’s mindset, von Manstein should 
hardly have been surprised by this decision. He was aware at Rastenburg that 
since 10 July, 1st Panzer Army and 6th Army — which between them covered the 
central and southern sectors of Army Group South along the line of the Rivers 
Donets and Mius through to the Sea of Azov — had been reporting in great detail 
on scarcely disguised Soviet preparations for an offensive on their respective 
parts of the front. When compared to the sophistication of the Maskirovka 
techniques employed within the Kursk salient, the supposition must be that the 
Soviet deployment was executed in such a fashion as to ensure that the Germans 
drew the most obvious conclusion of their intentions. Not that this in itself came 
as a revelation to Army Group headquarters, for it had been foreseen that it was 
most probable that the Red Army would embark upon such an operation once 
Zitadelle was launched. OKH could not claim to be unaware of likely Soviet 
intentions in these sectors. Two days before the launch of Zitadelle it had 
received a detailed intelligence assessment from Fremde Heer Ost entitled ‘An 
Appreciation of the Enemy Moves if Operation Zitadelle is Carried Out’: 


We must expect the Russians to launch offensives they have prepared 
against the southern wing and centre of this Army Group’s front, soon 


after the German offensive begins. We expect both an encirclement 
action against the Sixth Army and the First Panzer Army, in the direction 
of the Donets basin. 


It was this last observation that made Hitler’s decision of 14 July so predictable, 
once he was informed of Soviet preparations. 

Thus, prior to the launch of Zitadelle, von Manstein had reason to build into 
his planning this probability. However, in the order of priorities he had 
established for the deployment of his limited mobile forces, he had deemed the 
need to deal with Soviet diversionary offensives in the central and southwestern 
sectors of his command to be subsidiary to the overriding requirement of using 
them to seek a decisive outcome in the offensive against the Kursk salient. So he 
had accepted the weakening of 1st Panzer and Sixth Armies, relieving them of 
their armoured formations to service the Kursk offensive. He had assumed that 
he could switch to mobile warfare in these sectors to deal with Soviet incursions 
as and when the need demanded. Such a strategy was however totally 
unacceptable to Hitler, who, once he had got wind of von Manstein’s intentions, 
requiring as it did that the Germans would initially give ground in the face of 
these Soviet offensives, vetoed any reversion to mobile warfare, insisting that 
the line be held on the existing, fixed defensive positions along the rivers. 
Whilst, as we have seen, this was totally in character, in this particular case his 
demand was reinforced by the special importance he continued to place on the 
retention of the Donbass. The industrial facilities and natural resources of this 
region remained in Hitler’s view absolutely vital to the German war effort, and 
which 1st Panzer Army and Sixth Army were tasked to defend. 

It was this fixation with the Donbass that had prompted the German leader to 
order the return of XXIV Panzer Corps to 1st Panzer Army on 14 July, deeming 
its employment in the defence of that region now to be of greater importance 
than its participation alongside 4th Panzer Army and III Panzer Corps. After all, 
had not the tally of Soviet losses given him on the 13th suggested that the 
Soviets in the southern sector of the salient were on their last legs in any case? 
Nor did he see his decision as in any way compromising the ability of von 
Manstein to effect their final destruction. In permitting von Manstein to retain 
the SS Panzer Corps in toto, Hitler was convinced that the effectiveness of this 
formation, about which the Field Marshal had himself been so effusive when at 
Rastenburg, would of itself be enough to see the task through without need for 


additional reinforcement. 

Hitler’s obsession with retaining the Donbass would subsequently become a 
‘dead-hand’ on von Manstein’s ability to exercise his own command judgement 
in the conduct of operations in the coming critical weeks. It would play a major 
role in the total undoing of the German position in southern Russia before the 
end of August. Hitler’s reponse to these Soviet build-ups was to prove decisive, 
for unbeknown to the Germans, the role allotted to the Southwestern and 
Southern Fronts by Stavka was the keystone in the success of its unfolding 
strategic master plan in the summer of 1943. Soviet forces in the south of the 
Kursk salient had received a severe bludgeoning, with the resources committed 
to its defence and the losses entailed in defeating the enemy offensive there 
being far greater than had originally been anticipated. Nevertheless, as German 
attention and resources were diverted away from the Kursk salient after 17 July 
to focus on the need to contain enemy offensive operations to the north and 
south of the salient, the initiative passed inexorably to the Soviets. Contrary to 
the triumphalist view disseminated since the War, the Soviets never seriously 
thought that simply containing Zitadelle would of itself be enough to reduce 
decisively the effectiveness of the German armoured formations. 

In the great game they were playing, of which the Germans were largely 
oblivious, the Soviets now moved to neutralise and grind down the still very 
potent enemy capacity for mobile warfare, by requiring them to respond to a 
whole raft of counter-offensive operations, the purpose of which was to both 
disperse and further degrade German armoured assets. In this matter, the Soviets 
would reveal themselves as the strategic masters, able to employ massive hidden 
reserves to achieve an overwhelming numerical superiority at decisive points of 
their own choosing. The continuing German ability to frustrate Russian 
intentions through their superior skill and expertise in armoured warfare, was to 
be cancelled out by the superior grand strategy of the Red Army. 


Between 13 and 17 July, the Germans made further attempts to seize Prokhorovka. Although they 
succeeded in capturing territory to the south of the town, it remained in Soviet hands. The fighting was 
extremely fierce to the end. Here a Soviet infantry team manhandle a 45mm anti-tank gun as they move 
forward under fire. 
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14-17 JULY — ‘OPERATION ROLAND’ 


SS Panzer Corps, III Panzer Corps and 5th Guards Tank Army 


ith von Manstein’s return to Army Group South headquarters and 

Zitadelle now officially dead, he set about urgently generating new orders 
to address the more limited objective of destroying the surviving armour of 1st 
Tank and 5th Guards Tank Armies to the south of the River Psel. This was to be 
done through the creation of a more coherent front around Prokhorovka. Time 
was, however, clearly of the essence, for both he and Hoth knew they only had a 
few days’ grace before Hitler moved to close down even this limited operation 
and order the SS Panzer Corps out of the line to Italy. 

When issued in the closing hours of 14 July, under the codename of 
Operation Roland, his new directive for the conduct of operations in the 
Prokhorovka area echoed Hausser’s own changed priorities. The main weight of 
the German attack was now shifted to the south of the town, and entrusted to 
Das Reich and III Panzer Corps. To this end, he ordered that 1st and 3rd SS 
Divisions consolidate on their present positions. Totenkopf was instructed to 
anchor the left flank of the SS Panzer Corps by holding fast on the northern bank 
of the Psel in the face of ‘all and any attacks’, with the Leibstandarte’s left wing 
also playing a defensive role by holding in the centre, to the south of the river. 
Its right wing was to extend flank protection to Das Reich, first by capturing the 
village of Jamki, and thereafter advancing on Prokhorovka in tandem with the 
2nd SS Division. The latter formation was directed 


... to continue the attack started on 13.7.1943 across the line Ivanovka- 
Vinogradovka. It is to capture the enemy positions on the eastern bank of 
this sector and is to attack Pravorot as soon as the Panzerregiment has 


moved up. 


Das Reich’s southern flank was, in turn, to be screened by the advance of the 
167th Infantry division, toward Ivanovka. 

As the primary objective of Roland was to eliminate the Soviet position to the 
south and south-west of Prokhorovka, III Panzer Corps was allotted a key role. 
7th and 19th Panzer Divisions were to breakout from the Rydinka bridgehead, 
and then drive north and northwest to rapidly close the 10-kilometre divide 
separating themselves from Das Reich. If all went to plan, this would result in 
the encirclement of the enemy forces deployed between the Lipovyi Donets and 
the North Donets rivers. The 167th and 168th Infantry Divisions were tasked to 
follow up in the wake of the advancing panzers and clear out the pocket they had 
generated. With the Soviet position to the south of Prokhorovka thus fatally 
compromised, German expectation was that the town would fall shortly 
thereafter. Flank cover for the two advancing tank divisions was to be provided 
by 6th Panzer Division, which was to strike out to the northeast and defeat 
Soviet forces near Alexandrovka. 

Das Reich’s attack began at 0400 hours on 15 July following a short 
preparatory artillery and werfer barrage, with that of III Panzer Corps beginning 
some three hours later. Das Reich’s divisional history provides a succinct 
account of the day’s combat. The Panzer Grenadiers of the 1st and 2nd battalions 
of the Der Führer regiment made the initial running. 


[They] stolidly accepted casualties from the extensive minefields across 
which they marched to gain the high ground south-west of Pravorot. The 
first houses in Belenikhino, a village at the foot of the high ground, were 
taken by midday, when the fighting was from house to house and hand- 
to-hand. Grenadiers using hollow charge grenades, while overhead 
Stukas dive-bombed the Russians, destroying their resistance inside and 
outside the village, destroyed 12 of the Russian tanks that intervened in 
the battle. With Belenikhino at last in German hands the grenadier 
battalions regrouped under the protection of the Panzerregiment, whose 
counter-attacks threw the Russians back in confusion. Panzerregiment 
then led the division’s attacks for what remained of the day and 
continued this throughout. 


The final fruits of their labour were the capture of Ivanovka and a small area of 
woodland 1.5 kilometres to the north of the village. As night fell Das Reich 
halted and dug in just short of Pravorot, its designated primary objective. Soviet 
sources record the very heavy fighting during the course of the day, in 
consequence of which the already weakened 2nd Guards Tank Corps suffered 
further losses of armour and was forced to abandon Belenikhino. It withdrew 
eastward to establish a new defensive position. To bolster Soviet forces in this 
sector, Zhukov now ordered elements of the 10th Guards Mechanized Brigade 
out of reserve to reinforce the village of Zhilomostnoe, with the influx of more 
artillery, anti-tank weaponry and T-34 tanks doing much to strengthen this 
sector, denying Das Reich any further advance. 

To the south, 7th and 19th Panzer had finally managed to break out of their 
bridgehead, but this success had not been accompanied by the hoped-for collapse 
in the forces opposing them. Enemy resistance was extremely stiff, as Trufanov 
was making best use of the strong overnight reinforcement provided by the 31st 
and 32nd Anti-tank Artillery Brigades, whose additional 100 PaKs had been fed 
into positions astride the enemy’s line of advance. In consequence, neither 
German armoured formation could effect the desired breakthrough. Trufanov, 
mindful of the clear enemy intent to encircle the Soviet forces between the two 
rivers, and the orders given by Zhukov to give ground in the face of such a 
danger, withdrew steadily in the face of the enemy assault. However, this 
necessitated his abandoning substantial numbers of anti-tank guns that could not 
be recovered in time from their fixed positions. The steady northward German 
pressure saw the tracks of the two panzer divisions slowly close the remaining 
few kilometres separating them from the southern-most elements of the 2nd SS 
Division. 

On 7th and 19th Panzer Divisions’ eastern flank, Panzer Regiment 11 of 6th 
Panzer Division had been forced by virtue of the losses it had incurred over the 
previous few days to consolidate its remaining armour into just one tank 
company. This had been heavily engaged throughout the day in trying to secure 
the town of Alexandrovka. The stoutly defended settlement was screened by a 
wide anti-tank ditch and was invested by strong tank and infantry forces. Mark 
IIIs and IVs of the Panzer Regiment had been augmented by a small number of 
Tigers and Assault Guns. Having succeeded in crossing the anti-tank ditch, the 
town was finally stormed late in the day after extremely fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting and armoured clashes in which the Germans claimed six T-34s and five 


T-60s destroyed, and the capture of a large number of prisoners. Having 
succeeded in their task, the kampfgruppe took up defensive positions, and thus 
anchored the eastern flank of III Panzer Corps’ continuing northward drive. 

Although the locus of the fighting had now shifted to the south of 
Prokhorovka, this had in no way diminished the pressure directed on either 
Totenkopf or the Leibstandarte. Their daybooks recorded that the fighting was as 
bitter as any experienced during the course of the offensive. That Totenkopf was 
engaged in a holding action pending final closedown of all German offensive 
activity in the south of the salient was confirmed when the order came through to 
Priess late on 15 July to begin preparations to abandon the Psel bridgehead. Final 
withdrawal to the southern bank was to be undertaken on the night of 17/18 July. 
This was subsequently achieved without great loss by the Germans because of 
the Soviet decision to pull Katukov’s 1st Tank Army out of the front line, and 
allocate it to Vatutin’s second echelon. This withdrawal indicates that the 
Soviets were convinced that the extremely battered formation, which had entered 
combat just ten days before, was no longer essential in the front line, as German 
offensive efforts appeared to be tapering off. It could be safely taken out and 
efforts could begin immediately to replenish its human and material resources in 
preparation for its renewed employment in the massive counter-offensive 
operation planned by the Soviets for the very near future. 

Such respite was not granted to 5th Guards Tank Army, as in accordance with 
Zhukov’s orders, Rotmistrov employed his artillery and remaining armour in 
attempts to pin down Totenkopf and the Leibstandarte. Their divisional histories 
report that their positions came under repeated assaults and heavy bombardments 
throughout the period 14-17 July. With their relative dearth of armour, in 
consequence of the heavy losses over the previous five days of operations, 
Soviet efforts had focused on exploiting their artillery and rocket formations, in 
which they retained a marked superiority. It was behind the many barrages 
supplied by mortars, heavy artillery and Katyusha batteries, and in concert with 
the support proffered by Shturmovik and medium bomber units of the Red Air 
Force, that Soviet infantry engaged in company, through battalion-sized assaults 
on the German positions. These probing attacks were designed to elicit the weak 
spots in the enemy line against which the remaining Soviet armour was then 
thrown. The assaults proved to be ineffectual. They were met and successfully 
countered by the heavy weapons, artillery, werfers and panzers of the two SS 
divisions. 


Numbers of serviceable AFVs in the two divisions had shown a small 
increase since 13 July. By day’s end, the Panzerregiment of the Leibstandarte 
reported its strength as 85 machines, of which 57 were tanks, the rest Assault 
Guns. The efforts of the repair shops had returned five of the Tigers to service 
since the great battle on the 12th, raising the number serviceable to eight. The 
most numerous panzer in service on this date was the long-barrelled Mark IV, of 
which 32 were operational. Totenkopf also showed a small increase in 
serviceable machines in comparison with two days before, with 81 panzers and 
Assault Guns to hand. This included seven repaired Tigers, with the most 
numerous panzer in service on this date being 28 of the long-barrelled Mark IIIs. 
Although heavy fighting continued unabated over the next few days, both 
formations would record a further increase in numbers of operational panzers 
and Assault Guns as more machines returned to service from the field 
workshops, with the Leibstandarte having 96, and Totenkopf 93 on strength by 
16 July. The return of yet more Tigers meant that each could field nine of the 
heavy panzers on that date. The Leibstandarte was thus actually stronger by 26 
machines on 16 July than it had been in its great clash with the 18th and 29th 
Tank Corps four days before. It was with such numbers that these two 
formations would terminate their operations in the Kursk salient on 17 July. 

Before dusk on 14 July, the appearance of banks of storm clouds on the 
eastern horizon presaged the onset of heavy rain, and overnight the heavens 
opened, transforming the compacted ‘roads’ of black earth that criss-crossed the 
steppe into sloughs of thick mud. The snaking convoys of lorries and Maultier 
half-tracks carrying vital ammunition, food and fuel struggled fitfully through 
the enveloping mire, and it was only with great difficulty that the frontline 
formations were replenished by daybreak. 

It was against a backdrop of low, scudding clouds and continuous rain on the 
15th that Das Reich attempted to resume its advance. Although preceded by a 
heavy Luftwaffe raid, forward momentum was achieved only with great 
difficulty, as the German forces found themselves having to counter the two 
relentless opponents: mud, and the ferocious and extremely determined Soviet 
defenders who only gave ground when blasted out of their positions. Fading 
German spirits were, however, raised by receipt of a radio message just after 
0600 hours from 7th Panzer Division, whose leading elements had reached the 
village of Malo Jablonovo, just a few kilometres from Das Reich’s southern- 
most units. With III Panzer Corps at last within hailing distance, a determined 


effort by elements of the SS division finally closed the distance between the two 
formations, with a link-up being established in the early afternoon. 

The long sought-after coherent German front to the south of Prokhorovka was 
thus finally crreated, much later than had been planned, when subsequently the 
167th Infantry Division also managed to link up with the troops of Das Reich. 
To establish a more satisfactory chain of command, III Panzer Corps was 
transferred to 4th Panzer Army on 16 July. 

Despite these successes, the primary focus of Das Reich’s offensive effort 
had been directed throughout the course of 15 July towards securing the town of 
Pravorot, and here frustration was once more the order of the day. Capture of 
this settlement was seen as the key to unlocking the enemy position to the south 
of Prokhorovka, but its vital function as anchor of the Soviet defensive field in 
this sector of the front had led to its extensive fortification. The position was 
heavily screened by deep minefields, a wide anti-tank ditch, large numbers of 
PaKs and dug-in T-34s. Further support to these defences came from batteries of 
Katyushas and heavy artillery deployed to the rear. By day’s end it was apparent 
that even with the support of what remained of the declining Luftwaffe assets in 
the south of the salient, the SS assault was gaining little ground as it became 
bogged down and thereafter failed in the face of savage enemy resistance. 

The normally unshakeable, perhaps overweening confidence of the SS troops 
that they could overcome any obstacle was undermined by the exhaustion now 
pervading the ranks of Das Reich, They could not deny the self-evident truth that 
the Soviet forces contesting every inch of ground were no nearer collapse. In the 
absence of any mobile reserve that could step in and supplement the declining 
combat power of the SS formation and III Panzer Corps, the German attempt to 
collapse the Soviet defences to the south of Prokhorovka petered out. 

The half-light that ushered in the dawn on 16 July emanated from a sky of 
depressing grey, with rain falling in torrents from the low clouds blanketing the 
Kursk salient. The elements, however, could not dampen the growing sense of 
satisfaction pervading Zhukov’s headquarters in Prokhorovka, as the reports 
flowing in throughout the day all spoke of a significant fall-off in enemy attacks 
across the length and breadth of the Voronezh Front. For the Deputy Supreme 
Commander, they all pointed to the irrefutable conclusion that here in the south 
of the salient, as had occurred some days earlier in the north, the German 
offensive high tide had not only been reached, but was already on the ebb. While 
the next few days were to be characterized by a bloody stalemate, with either 


side exchanging artillery and rocket barrages upon their respective positions, the 
Soviets recorded very few, even tentative probes by German armour. 

So it was to remain until the German forces began a fighting retreat to their 
start lines a few days later, with the whole operation concluded by 23 July. The 
history of Das Reich terminates its coverage of the division’s contribution to 
Zitadelle in a manner that only grudgingly doffs its cap to the dogged and 
determined resolution shown by the enemy in the face of the all-out efforts by 
the Waffen SS to break the Red Army in the south of the Kursk salient. It reports 
that, despite what the Germans perceived as a successful operation on the 15th, it 
was at last 


. Clear that Zitadelle could not succeed. For on both sides of the 
northern and southern flanks the German advances had not gained the 
ground expected of them and there were still 130 kilometres between the 
pincers of Kempf’s and Hoth’s armies; 130 kilometres of trenches, 
minefields, and Russian armour. 


Hitler finally terminated all offensive operations in the salient on 17 July — just 13 days after the launch of 


Zitadelle. Thereafter, the Germans began a fighting retreat to their start lines. Captured on the faces of these 
Luftwaffe personnel is that mixture of exhaustion, frustration and disillusionment that must have 
accompanied the realization that the offensive had failed. 


It is by means of such studied understatement that the divisional history records 
the utter failure of Operation Zitadelle — the most powerful German offensive in 
the East since the onset of Barbarossa — after less than a fortnight of combat. 


Is1X 


CONCLUSION 


If the Battle of Stalingrad signalled the twilight of the German-Fascist 
Army, then the Battle of Kursk confronted it with catastrophe. 


I.V. Stalin on the 26th Anniversary of the October Socialist 
Revolution, 1943 


The total losses in tanks during July, August and September were 
almost completely made good by new production. Yet even though in 
July 1943 the eastern armies were still capable of launching counter 
attacks on the operational level, as the battles in the Ukraine were 
subsequently to demonstrate, Germany had nevertheless become 
strategically dependent on the enemy. The Wehrmacht no longer had 
the chance to reverse the military balance of power. 


Heinz Maggenheimer — Hitler’s War 


Although total panzer losses were nowhere near as high as has been claimed, both at the time and since, as 
soldiers of the Red Army recovered the ground they had lost since 5 July they inherited the hulks of 
abandoned German tanks. A Russian trooper examines two destroyed Panzer IIIs. 
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COSTS AND CONSEQUENCES 


Ithough Goebbels and his Propaganda Ministry moved very quickly to 
mask the failure of Zitadelle at home and abroad, such dissembling could 
not conceal the truth among the ranks of the Ostheer or at Rastenburg, that for 
all the massive resources allocated to the Eastern offensive, it had utterly 
miscarried. Zitadelle had realised none of the objectives that Hitler had set for it. 

The offensive had not led to the destruction or capture of the sizeable Soviet 
forces entrenched within the salient. Neither had it deprived the Soviets of the 
position as a major springboard for future offensive operations. Army Groups 
Centre and South could not establish the shorter and more manageable frontline 
that would have been created to the east of Kursk, had the salient been 
eliminated. More importantly, the lack of tactical success in eliminating the 
bulge thus deprived the German High Command of the wider strategic benefits 
that they had expected to accrue from victory at Kursk, and by which Hitler and 
Zeitzler had set such store: the great prize of drawing the offensive teeth of the 
Red Army for the rest of the summer to garner for the Wehrmacht the vital time 
necessary to ‘free up’ and transfer key formations to defeat Allied landings in 
the west. 

Zitadelle’s immediate legacy had been to so weaken the re-equipped panzer 
divisions and participating infantry formations that they were unable to fully 
assist Army Groups Centre and South counter the rash of massive Soviet 
counter-offensives that began on 12 July with the launch of Operation Kutuzov. 
In consequence, although German forces in the Orel salient, and southward from 
Kharkov down to the Sea of Azov, would continue to fight hard and inflict 
heavy casualties on the Soviets during the course of their post-Kursk offensive 
operations, the great westward retreat that began in mid-September — with its 
corresponding abandonment of almost all territory to the east of the River 
Dnieper — stemmed directly from the failure of Zitadelle. This was the case even 
though German losses in the battle, in both armour and infantry, were much 


lower than has until recently been assumed. 

What was the cost to the respective combatants of this great trial of strength? 
Let us first address the most contentious and singular issue with which this battle 
seems forever associated — tank losses. Although it is not possible to present 
such figures with absolute certainty, it is nonetheless possible to do so now with 
a greater degree of reliability. 

Of the total number of 371 panzers, Ferdinands, Assault Guns and 
Sturmpanzer IVs recorded as having been ‘lost’ by Army Group Centre during 
the course of July, just 88 of these losses were actually incurred during the 
offensive phase of Ninth Army’s operations between the 5th and 14th. It thus 
follows that the greater number of ‘write-offs’ were suffered by the Army Group 
post-Zitadelle. These were incurred during the course of the massive defensive 
operations conducted by the armoured and motorised infantry formations of 
Ninth Army and 2nd Panzer Army as they fought unsuccessfully to contain the 
Soviet counter-offensive against the Orel salient, which had begun on 12 July 
and continued at a ferocious tempo through into August. 

In comparison, the total number of ‘write-offs’ in 4th Panzer Army and III 
Panzer Corps was higher, with 190 tanks and Assault Guns having been 
destroyed between 5-17 July. This number was still remarkably low given the 
ferocity of the combat experienced during this period. By type, this broke down 
into 79 Panzer IVs, 44 Panthers, 40 Panzer IIIs, 18 Assault Guns, six Tigers and 
three Flammpanzer IIIs. Within these figures are subsumed those of the II SS 
Panzer Corps. The actual losses incurred by this formation were identified in a 
separate report submitted on 23 July, which detailed their ‘write-offs’ as 23 
Panzer IVs, five Mark IIIs, five Assault Guns and three Tigers. As in the case of 
Ninth Army, these numbers indicate a far lower number of total write-offs than 
was earlier assumed. 

The differential between the large number of AFVs ‘knocked out’ on a daily 
basis in Ninth Army, 4th Panzer Army and Army Detachment Kempf, and the 
278 machines written off by 17 July, can be accounted for by the fact that in the 
offensive phase many of those that had been rendered non-operational because 
of battle damage were recovered from the battlefield and sent back to the repair 
shops. A large number of those same machines, having suffered only short-term 
damage, were returned to combat within just a few days. It also follows that, 
given the large number of tanks and Assault Guns that were cycled through the 
recovery and repair procedure, more than a few were attended too on more than 


one occasion during the course of the offensive. The high number of machines 
undergoing repair has been commented on earlier in the text, with, for example, 
462 machines having been rendered hors de combat and being worked on by 
day’s end on the 10 July. This was the highest daily figure recorded for 4th 
Panzer Army during the course of the offensive. Many of the 278 machines 
written-off by the 17 July on both sectors of the salient were abandoned and 
thereafter recovered by the Soviets as the Germans withdrew to their start lines. 
Such a figure totally removes any justification for continuing to label Zitadelle 
as the battle that witnessed the ‘death ride of the panzers’. This is especially so 
given that these losses were substantially less than the total of 511 panzers and 
306 Assault Guns that left the production lines in Germany during July. 

Not surprisingly, in view of the technical limitations under which Soviet 
armour laboured during the battle, their tank losses were far higher than those of 
the Germans. The Russian historian G.F. Krivosheev, writing in 1993, gives a 
figure for the north and south of the salient of 1,614 tanks and Assault Guns 
written off from a total of 5,035 committed to the defensive operation, with the 
bulk being lost in the south. Other Soviet sources offer different figures, which 
illustrates the difficulty of arriving at a definite assessment of such numbers. 
Drawing on figures compiled by the deputy commander of the tank and 
mechanized forces of the Red Army on 23 July 1943, Zetterling and Frankson 
calculate that of the total of 2,924 tanks and Assault Guns committed by the 
Voronezh and Steppe fronts between 4 and 20 July, 1,254 were written off. This 
number is significantly in excess of the total offered by Krivosheev for the 
Central, Voronezh and Steppe Fronts. Other more detailed figures offered by 
them include 313 write-offs of the 634 tanks possessed by 1st Tank Army on 5 
July, by the 15th. Those for 5th Guards Tank Army, suggest that 334 were 
totally destroyed in the four days of combat around Prokhorovka between 12—16 
July. Percentage losses are 51 and 40 percent of their initial strength 
respectively. Krivosheev also calculated that when combining the figures for the 
Kursk defensive operation and the two follow-up counter-offensives — that is 
Operations Kutuzov and Polkovodets Rumyantsev — the Red Army lost a total of 
6,064 tanks and Assault Guns. This averaged out to 121 tanks and Assault Guns 
written off per day between 4 July and 23 August, the date on which the Soviets 
officially deemed what they called their ‘Kursk operation’ to have been 
concluded. These are extremely high figures and serve to confirm once again the 
capacity of a reducing German panzer force still to inflict disproportionate 


casualties on the enemy’s tank arm (other contributors including Paks, artillery 
and aircraft). 

While remarkable, this achievement was, in the final analysis, largely 
irrelevant. In no way did such losses serve to degrade the offensive capacity of 
the Red Army’s tank arm during this period. In July and August, some 4,000 
tanks left Soviet production lines, and these, in addition to the immense reserve 
that the Red Army had built up in the period prior to the launch of Zitadelle, had 
enabled the Soviets to maintain the high tempo and wide-ranging nature of their 
counter-offensive operations. This permitted, for example, the substantial and 
rapid re-equipment of Katukov’s 1st Tank Army and Rotmistrov’s 5th Guards 
Tank Army, both of which had lost very heavily to 4th Panzer Army during 
Zitadelle. New machines were brought from the country’s ‘deep rear’ — that is, 
from the tank factories to the east of the Urals. When the counter-offensive to 
liberate Belgorod and Kharkov was launched on 7 August, 1st Tank Army was 
fielding 542, and Rotmistov’s command, 503 tanks. A total number of 2,832 
tanks and Assault Guns were available to the three participating Fronts on the 
opening day of Rumyantsev, giving the Soviets a 5:1 advantage in armoured 
vehicles over the German forces. This was just three weeks after the Germans 
had terminated all offensive action in the salient. 

The figure for manpower losses suffered by the Germans during the course of 
Zitadelle that has always had the greatest circulation is 70,000. This figure, like 
those of German tank losses, derives from Soviet sources. As with the tanks, 
where the inference has always been drawn that this number refers to total write- 
offs, the assumption with the manpower figures has always been that this is the 
number of German dead. However, even some Russian sources cast doubt on 
this figure. The Soviet General Staff Study on the Battle of Kursk quotes this 
same figure, but offers the qualification, ‘dead and wounded’. A very different 
matter. As a maxim, the ratio of dead to wounded in German offensive 
operations throughout the conflict was in the region of 1:4, which would leave us 
with a much lower figure for the actual number of fatalities suffered during 
Zitadelle. This question has been subjected to exhaustive treatment by Zetterling 
and Frankson in their remarkable statistical analysis of the battle, in consequence 
of which they have concluded that ‘casualties for the offensive period (5—11 July 
in the north, and 4—20 July in the south) amounted to 56,827’. Drawing on 
official Wehrmacht documentation, they quote the number of dead for Ninth 
Army for their offensive period as 3,880, with total casualties, including 


wounded and missing, as 22,273; the difference between this figure and that of 
56,827 is made up by the losses incurred in the south of the salient through to 20 
July. 

Although Kursk has become a byword for the level of ferocity and 
destruction during its short course, it is interesting to place the figures for 
manpower losses in perspective, by comparing them with the battle that enjoys 
the same terrible reputation for the British: the Somme in 1916. Although the 
latter lasted for a much longer period, total British and Commonwealth losses for 
1 July 1916 — the opening day of the offensive — amounted to 57,740, of which 
just under 20,000 were fatalities. So British casualties on the first day alone of 
their offensive on the Somme probably exceeded the total German number for 
the whole of the battle of Kursk. 

As with their armour, Soviet manpower losses were much higher than those 
of the Germans on both faces of the salient, although those incurred in the south 
were significantly greater. According to Krivosheev, Red Army losses among 
those units that had contended with 4th Panzer Army and Army Detachment 
Kempf totalled some 54,994 dead, missing and wounded. This is not dissimilar 
to the figures quoted by von Manstein in his memoirs where he lists enemy 
losses at 17,000 killed and 34,000 missing, where the latter figure represents 
almost entirely the number of prisoners taken by the Germans. Indeed, this 
figure exceeds the total losses experienced by the Central Front between 5—11 
July in ‘seeing down’ Model’s offensive in the north of the salient. The same 
Russian source goes on to detail that total Soviet manpower losses for the whole 
of the defensive phase of the Kursk operation, comprising the figures for the 
Central, Voronezh and Steppe fronts between 5—23 July totalled 177,847, with 
some 70,330 of this number corresponding to dead and missing. 

While this figure is clearly lower than the casualties suffered by the Red 
Army in its counter-offensive operations after 23 July through to 30 September, 
it is nevertheless the case that the Germans extracted a high price for the Soviet 
victory in the salient. By employing the same yardstick of the Somme, Soviet 
losses in the 19 days of the Kursk defensive operation exceeded the total losses 
of 164,055 suffered by the German Army during the entire five-month period of 
that battle in 1916! Zitadelle thus emerges as probably the most casualty- 
intensive operation undertaken by the Red Army in the war. Nonetheless, such 
losses were accepted as the necessary price that had to be paid by the Red Army 
for defeating the German offensive. Indeed, this trend of disproportionate loss 


rates is also clearly discernible when comparing the casualties for Army Groups 
Centre and South in the period July to the end of September; records indicate 
that 445,871 men were listed as dead, wounded and missing. If we include those 
figures already referred to as incurred in the Kursk defensive operation, total 
Red Army losses in this same period are given by Krivosheev as amounting to a 
staggering 2,016,243 casualties! 

A similar imbalance is revealed in aircraft losses. As we have seen, Zitadelle 
had witnessed a major clash in the air over the salient with extensive sorties 
being flown on a daily basis by the respective air forces, although those of the 
Luftwaffe declined markedly as the offensive drew on for the reasons discussed 
earlier. In return for the 12,823 sorties flown by the 1st Air Division in support 
of 9th Army, a figure of 94 losses is admitted to over the ten days beginning 5 
July. In the south a loss of just 99 aircraft is reported during a total of 14,398 
sorties over the same period. 

Although the case for German losses in both armour and manpower being 
lower than has always been presumed has been made, the failure of Zitadelle of 
course contributed to the rapid undoing of Germany’s position in Russia during 
the summer of 1943. It does not, however, follow that Germany’s fortunes 
would have been significantly transformed to her advantage, had the battle been 
won. Both Hitler and Zeitzler never suggested that military victory in Russia 
would accrue from the offensive, seeing the benefits of success purely in the 
limited terms of a ‘breathing space’ in which to re-deploy scarce assets 
elsewhere, and the capture of immense quantities of booty and manpower to 
service Germany’s economy. In that sense, much too much has been written into 
this clash of arms, notwithstanding the huge and impressive spectacle it 
provided, and the level of forces involved. The German military historian Karl- 
Heinz Frieser, when writing of German expectations of the battle noted that 
Hitler, OKW and OKH appreciated that ‘It was no longer possible to achieve a 
decisive victory on the eastern front, certainly not in a single battle.’ 

Not even victory at Kursk could have arrested the irreversible military decline 
of Germany in relation to the Soviet Union that had set in by the summer of 
1943. Even had Zitadelle succeeded, and the desired numbers of prisoners and 
booty secured, the losses to the Red Army would not have proven fatal. Defeat 
would have led to the Stavka recasting its strategy and a delay in the final victory 
over Germany, but it would still have come. 

Even before Zitadelle the strategic pendulum had turned decisively against 


Germany in every theatre of war. The surrender of the Axis forces in Tunisia in 
May had resulted in greater losses than at Stalingrad. At the end of the same 
month Grossadmiral Doenitz told Hitler that U-boat losses were now so high 
that he had no recourse but to withdraw them from heir main theatre of 
operations; an acceptance on his part that the Battle of the Atlantic was lost. 
Thus, US supplies, equipment and forces would be able to reach Britain in ever 
growing volume, perhaps the most significant military outcome of the summer 
of 1943 and of greater import than the German defeat at Kursk. In addition, by 
the summer of 1943, the growing crescendo of the Allied air offensive over 
Germany had forced the recall of as many Luftwaffe fighter units to defend the 
Heimat as could be spared, with a consequent impact on the ability of the air 
force to operate in other theatres such as Russia. 

Some analysts of the German defeat at Kursk — and there are still a 
surpisingly high number — also cling to the shibboleth loosed by the likes of von 
Manstein and others who served at high level in the Ostheer, that Zitadelle 
would have succeeded if only it had been launched on or at least near to its 
original date. Why should we assume that it would have succeeded then? There 
is of course, no concrete way to refute such a claim, but the assumptions it 
demands can be attacked. After all, it was a military decision to suspend the 
original start date once it became apparent that the Soviets were not after all 
planning to launch an offensive in May, the rationale for Zitadelle, but were 
rather digging-in to await the German attack. It was a decision based upon the 
perception that the tank forces initially allocated to the offensive were no longer 
up to this new task — of contesting a Red Army preparing to fight a strategic 
defensive within a massive fortified bastion. The Russian strategy was forcing 
the Germans to have to consider fighting a very different sort of battle. It would 
be one that played to the Red Army’s strengths. 

The hope of the Ostheer springing a strategic surprise at any point along the 
Eastern Front in the spring of 1943 was an illusion, but one which Hitler, 
Zeitzler and the Ostheer (including von Manstein) clearly still harboured. It was 
fed by an over-estimation of the importance of the victory at Kharkov in March 
1943, and a consequent resurgence of self-esteem about German abilities and a 
miscalculation of the opportunities available to them. This was allied to an 
underestimation of their capacity to resource their aspirations, as well as a fatal 
under-appreciation of both the skill and resources of their opponent. This much 
should have been evident to Hitler, as it was to Model, once the latter had placed 


the photographs of the ongoing construction of the huge defensive system in the 
salient before him. The evidence that the Soviets were not preparing to launch an 
offensive, but were rather awaiting the German assault, undermined any military 
rationale for Zitadelle, and should have, in theory, led to its immediate 
abandonment. 

Hitler would have none of it, and we have seen why. However, even had he 
relented and agreed to abandon Zitadelle, what alternative plans did the Germans 
have to fall back on? As Zhukov had surmised as early as March, in an 
appreciation of German weakness that was far more perceptive and acute than 
their own, the Germans no longer possessed the reserves that would allow them 
to conceal their true intentions. 

Here we come to the heart of the matter. The progressive erosion of the 
Ostheer’s manpower resources since June 1941 had led to a situation whereby at 
the onset of spring in 1943, it no longer had any forces in reserve that could be 
used to mask and disguise its strategic options. This fact alone pointed to the 
need for any operation they launched in the summer to be initiated quickly and 
executed rapidly. 

Such an operation would perforce have to place overwhelming emphasis on 
the employment of the mass of the available armoured divisions. Stripped of the 
means to screen their intentions because of the lack of infantry divisions, the 
placement of the bulk of the panzer formations at the beginning of the spring of 
1943 was an unmissable pointer to German intentions. By the spring of 1943, it 
was quite simply Kursk, or Kursk! 

This also seems to suggest that von Manstein’s alternative ‘backhand’ option 
was also a non-starter and not only for the reasons elucidated and advanced by 
Hitler. Although elegant, the concept failed to take account of the true military 
realities facing Germany by the summer of 1943. One has only to consider the 
difficulties the Luftwaffe had obtaining their POL needs for Zitadelle, for it to 
become apparent that it would never have been able to resource the much vaster 
operation the ‘backhand’ would necessarily have been. It is doubtful then, that 
the Germans could have amassed the resources and equipment necessary to 
sustain such an ambitious and wide-ranging mobile strategy. In this matter, von 
Manstein was as guilty of wishful-thinking as was Hitler as to the true condition 
of the Ostheer by the spring of 1943. 

It is also apparent that the commander of Army Group South had not 
appreciated the massive learning experience ‘enjoyed’ by the Red Army from 


his trouncing of them at the end of the winter. It seems most unlikely that Stalin 
or Stavka would have obliged him by launching their offensives in the south of 
Russia, either at a place or time of convenience to the Germans. The much more 
critical reading of intelligence that flowed from the events of March 1943 and 
continued thereafter, would have prompted the Russians to be far more guarded 
as to how they would have reacted to events in the summer, had not Zitadelle 
occurred. 

The structural weakness in the Ostheer caused by declining manpower was 
apparent to the force commanders even before Zitadelle began. The lack of vital 
infantry divisions in the numbers required to service such an offensive hugely 
prejudiced its chances of success, even before it was launched. This same 
weakness, which hidebound all German operations from this time onward 
through to War’s end, was made worse by Zitadelle and then compounded by the 
even greater numbers lost in the attempts to contain the Soviet counter- 
offensives in the months after its failure. For the Ostheer, that even as its tank 
stocks climbed in the six months after Kursk, manpower losses continued to 
increase at an accelerating rate and could not be made up. The measure of this 
can be seen in the number of reports from commanders of panzer formations 
complaining about how tanks were hived-off and placed among infantry 
formations as a substitute for their diminishing numbers from late 1943 onwards. 

The German failure at Kursk was also at the level of intelligence. Although 
the Fremde Heere Ost was generally most perceptive in their assessment of 
Soviet intentions, Red Army attempts to mask their true purpose at Kursk were a 
remarkable success. Not only did the Germans fail to appreciate the true nature 
of the Red Army’s defensive-offensive strategy, they also profoundly 
underestimated the colossal forces the Red Army had committed to seeing down 
Zitadelle, at whatever cost. Too often, Kursk has been explained away as a 
German defeat, but not a Soviet victory. It is churlish to deny the Russians their 
due. Whilst their tactical prowess had yet to approach that of the Wehrmacht, at 
the strategic level and in the manner they employed Maskirovka to deceive the 
Germans, they demonstrated an expertise that was far, far superior to that of the 
Germans. The victory at Kursk is the measure of how far the Red Army had 
come since the disaster of 1941. Hoth sensed this when after the battle he 
expressed the view to von Manstein that “They [the Soviets] are no longer an 
army of peasants. They have learnt the art of war from us.’ 

For all that, there was just one arbiter of German strategy for the summer of 


1943, and that was Adolf Hitler. Whilst it has become fashionable to shift blame 
for Zitadelle away from the German leader and lay it at the feet of Zeitzler, in 
truth it was solely Hitler’s prerogative by virtue of his twin role of Fiihrer and 
Commander in Chief of the Wehrmacht. It was on his insistence, and his alone, 
that Zitadelle was finally launched, even in the face of Zeitzler’s publicly 
expressed doubts, Jodl’s potent critique, and what 4th Panzer Army reported at 
the end of June as ‘rapidly declining chances of success’. Given the War 
situation as it appeared following the fall of Tunisia in May, reason dictated that 
Germany must cut her losses and preserve her resources by adopting any 
strategy that would position the Wehrmacht so as to allow the country to find 
some way out of the conflict. 

Von Manstein had been correct in suggesting that only a political solution 
could solve Germany’s predicament. However, as with all military matters, in 
the political sphere the sole judge presiding was the Führer and he was adamant 
that there never could be any political settlement with Stalin, on ideological 
grounds. And none with the Western Allies either, for they had already 
demanded that only unconditional surrender by Germany would suffice. Even 
Goebbels, for all his blind adherence to Hitler, wrote despairingly in his diary in 
early 1943 that ‘politics no longer matters’. For Hitler, by this stage, politics 
were dead. All that mattered was the War: the War to create a ‘Greater German 
Reich’ and carve out an empire in the East, or — as he would permit no repeat of 
the humiliation of 1918 — the total military defeat and probable destruction of the 
nation. For Hitler, the matter was simple. It had always been all or nothing. He 
said as much some twenty years before Kursk in Mein Kampf, when he stated 
‘Weltmacht oder überhaupt nicht’ — world power or nothing. 

So it proved. Less than two years after Kursk, Germany had been utterly 
defeated and the Red Army had arrived in the heart of Europe. 


Soviet troops take great interest in this abandoned Panther — one of the 58 written off by 20 July. Given the 
hopes that had been riding on this new panzer, it is a fitting symbol of the absolute failure of Zitadelle — the 
last great German offensive in the East. 


APPENDIX 1 


GERMAN ARMY ORDER OF BATTLE 


COMMANDER OF ARMY GROUP SOUTH: Field Marshal Erich von Manstein Commander 4th 
Panzer Army: Colonel General Hermann Hoth 


XLVIII [48th] Panzer Corps General of Pz.Tr. von Knobelsdorff 
3rd Panzer Division Lt.Gen. Westhoven 

11th Panzer Division Maj.Gen. Mickl (acting commander) 
Pz.Gren Division Grossdeutschland Lt.Gen. Hoernlein. 

167th Inf. Division Lt.Gen. Trierenberg 

II SS Panzer Corps SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Hausser 

I SS Pz.Gren.Div Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler SS-Brigadeführer Wisch 

2 SS Pz.Gren.Div Das Reich SS-Gruppenführer Krüger 

3 SS Pz.Gren.Div Totenkopf SS-Brigadeführer Priess 

LII Army Corps Gen. of Inf. Ott 

57th. Inf.Div. Maj.Gen. Fretter Pico 
255th.Inf.Div. Lt.Gen. Poppe 

332nd.Inf.Div. Lt.Gen. Schaeffer 


Army Detachment Kempf: Gen. of the Pz.Tr. Kempf 


II Pz.Corps Gen. of the Pz.Tr. Breith 

6th Pz.Div. Maj.Gen. von Hiinersdorff 
7th Pz.Div. Maj.Gen. Freiherr von Funck 
19th Pz.Div. Lt.Gen. G. Schmidt 

168th Inf.Div. Maj.Gen. Chales de Beaulieu 
XI Army Corps Gen. of the Pz.Tr. Raus 
106th Inf.Div. Lt.Gen. Forst. 


320th Inf.Div. Maj.Gen. Postel. 


XLII Army Corps Gen of the Inf. Mattenklott 


39th Inf.Div. Lt.Gen. Loeweneck 
161st Inf.Div. Lt.Gen. Recke 
282nd Inf.Div. Maj.Gen. Kohler 


COMMANDER OF ARMY GROUP CENTRE: Field Marshal Gunther von Kluge Commander of 
Ninth Army: Colonel Walter Model 


XX Army Corps Gen. of the Inf. Freiherr von Roman 
45th Inf.Div. Maj.Gen. Freiherr von Falkenstein. 
72nd Inf.Div. Lt.Gen. Miiller-Gebhard. 
137th Inf.Div. Lt.Gen. Kamecke 

251st Inf.Div. Maj.Gen. Feltzmann 

XLVI Panzer Corps Gen. of Inf. Zorn 

7th Inf.Div. Lt.Gen. von Rappard. 

31st Inf.Div. Lt.Gen. Hossbach 

102nd Inf. Div. Maj.Gen. Hitzfeld 

258th Inf.Div. Lt.Gen. Höcker 

XLVII Panzer Corps Gen. of the Pz. Tr. Lemelsen 
2nd Pz.Div. Lt.Gen Lübbe 

6th Pz.Div. Lt.Gen. Grossman 

9th Pz.Div. Lt.Gen Scheller 

20th Pz.Div. Maj.Gen. von Kessel 

XLI Panzer Corps Gen of the Pz.Tr. Harpe 
18th Pz Div. Maj.Gen.von Schlieben 

86th Inf.Div Lt.Gen. Weidling 

292nd Inf.Div Lt.Gen von Kluge 

XXIII Army Corps Gen.of the Inf. Freissner 
78th Sturm Div Lt.Gen.Traut 

216th Inf Div. Maj.Gen. Schack 

383 rd Inf Div. Maj.Gen. Hoffmeister 


StuGs serving in Independent StuG battalions (StuG Abt) during 
Operation Zitadelle 


Designation | No of 75mm | No of 105mm Deployed with Allocated to Corps/ 
of StuG Abt StuGs StuG Division 
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()* number in brackets refers to no. of StuGs mounting the short L/24 75mm gun. 


Organic Assault Gun battalions serving with Army and Waffen SS 
Divisions 


No of 75mm No of 105mm 


StuG Battalion StuGs StuGs Deployed with Allocated 


1 SS Pz.Gren Div + II SS Pz. Corps 4th Pz. Army 


2 SS Pz.Gren Div II SS Pz. Corps 


3 SS Pz.Gren Div a II SS Pz. Corps 4th Pz. Army 
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Totals of StuG IIIs serving at Kursk 


Totals serving with No of 75mm StuGs No of 105mm StuGs Totals 
2nd Army 31 0 31 
9th Army 

4th Panzer Army 
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Panzer strength by division had Zitadelle proceeded on its original 
start date of 4 May 1943 
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19 Pz Div* 2 20 1 18 4 
6 Pz Div* 
11Pz Div* 
GD Pz Gren 
Div* 
1 SS Pz Gren 


Div* 


2 SS Pz Gren 
Div* 


Gren Div 


TOTAL 


* Divisions earmarked for use in Zitadelle. 
~ §.Pz.Abt 505 allocated to Ar.Grp Centre on 1:05:43. Arrived Orel area 6:05:43. Attached to 2nd Pz Div. 


Panzer strength as of 4 July 1943 


Ninth Army 
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*Only two companies of s.Pz Abt 505 on hand on 4 July. 

No Pz.Divs fielded their own Assault Guns. See separate table for Ind StuG Abteilungen serving with 9th 
Army. 

These figures exclude few obsolescent light panzers ie Pz II, Pz 38(t). 


Army Group South: 4th Panzer Army 


Pz Ill (+ Pz | Pz. Pz. | Marder | T-34 | Wespe | Hummel | StuG 
Unit Flamm in | IV | V VI 
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Grossdeutschland | 28(14) [68 | #104 [is [20 | fJ fe |35 | 
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3rd SS Pz.Gren.Div [63 


* 200 Pz.V Panthers serving with 51/52nd Pz. Abteilungen/39th Pz.Rgt. attached to Grossdeutschland. The 
above figure excludes four turretless, BergePanthers, which are not included as panzers. Two Panthers were 
written off by engine fires before the battle. These figures exclude obsolescent light panzers i.e PzII, 
Pz.38(t) 


Army Detachment Kempf 


Unit Pz Ill Pz IV PzVI Marder Wespe Hummel StuG 
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These figures exclude obsolescent light panzers (ie PzII, Pz.38(t)) 


APPENDIX 2 


SOVIET ARMYORDER OF BATTLE 


CENTRAL FRONT 


Commander: Army General K.K. Rokossovsky 


13th Army Lt.General N.P. Pukhov 

4th Army Lt.General P.L. Romanenko 
65th Army Lt.General P.I. Batov 

70th Army Lt.General I.V. Galanin. 
2nd Tank Army Lt.General A.G. Rodin 

16th Air Army Lt.General S.I. Rundenko 
VORONEZH FRONT 


Commander: Army General N.F. Vatutin 


6th Guards Army Lt.General I.M. Chistyakov 
7th Guards Army Lt.General M.S. Shumilov 
38th Army Lt.General N.E. Chibisov 
40th Army Lt.General K.S. Moskalenko 
69th Army Lt.General V.D. Kruchenkin 
1st Tank Army Lt.General M.E. Katukov 
2nd Air Army Lt.General S.A. Krasovsky 


STEPPE MILITARY DISTRICT became STEPPE FRONT on 9 July (STAVKA RESERVE) 


Commander: Col. General I .S .Konev 


4th Guards Army Lt.General G.I. Kulik. 

5th Guards Army Lt.General A.S. Zhadov 
27th Army Lt.General S.G.Trofimenko 
47th Army Maj.General P.M. Kozlov 
53rd Army Lt.General I.M. Manarov 


5th Guards Tank Army Lt.General P.A. Rotmistrov 


5th Air Army Lt.General S.K. Goriunov 


Establishment of Soviet Tank Army — April 1943 


TANK CORPS MECH CORPS TANK CORPS 
209 T-34* 204 T-34 209 T-34* 
10,977 men 15,018 men 10,977 men 
comprising comprising comprising 

3 Tank Brigades 3 Tank Brigades 3 Tank Brigades 
comprising comprising comprising 

3 Battalions of 3 Battalions of 3 Battalions of 
65 T-34 65 T-34 65 T-34 


* A number of tank Corps did not have all T-34 compliment and retained the T-70 light tank in the ratio of 
98 T-34/70 T-70s. 2nd Tank Army on Central Front deployed T-70s during the Battle of Kursk. 


Supporting Units 
1 motorcycle regiment 


1 anti-aircraft regiment 2 anti-tank regiments 

1 self propelled artillery regiment (SU-76) 1 howitzer artillery regiment 2 mortar regiments 

1 Guards Katyusha regiment 1 signal regiment 

1 aviation commns regiment 1 engineer battalion 

1 transport regiment 

2 repair and reconstruction battalions 1separate tank brigade or regiment Theoretical Strength of Tank 
Army 

46—48,000 men 

approx 800 tanks 


approx 500/600 guns/mortars Five Tank Armies established by State Defence Committee Order 2791 of 
28 January 1943 


1st Tank Army — Gen. Katukov Voronezh Front 
2nd Tank Army — Gen. Rodin/Batov Central Front 
3rd Tank Army — Gen. Rybalko Bryansk Front 
4th Tank Army — Gen. Badanov Bryansk Front 
5th Tank Army — Gen. Rotmistrov Steppe Front 


Tanks and SUs fielded by the three Soviet Tank Armies 5—17 July 


Tank Army 


Front (Comm in 


brackets) 


Tank/SUs 


Desig of Tank Corps 


Desig of 
Mech Corps 


Ist Tank Army 


Voronezh (Katukov) 


634 


6th, 31st 


3r d 


2nd Tank Army 


Central (Batov) 


456 


3rd, 16th 


5th Guards Tank Army 


Total 


Steppe/ Voronezh 


(Rotmistrov) 


1940 


2nd, 18th, 29th, 2nd 


Guards 


5th Guards 


3rd Guards Tank Army and 4th Guards Tank Army entered combat after 17 July so have not been included 
for the above total. 


Independent Soviet Tank Corps in action between 5—17 July 


Design of Ind Tank Corps Front Numbers of Tanks* 


2nd Tank Corps Voronezh 195 
10th Tank Corps Voronezh 195 
2nd Guards Tank Corps Voronezh 159 
5th Guards Tank Corps Voronezh 159 
Total Voronezh 696 
9th Tank Corps Central 159 
19th Tank Corps Central 159 
Total | Central | 318 | 


In theory, those Corps fielding 3 brigades of 65 tanks, all comprised T-34s. However, although this was the 
designated number of T-34s in the new organisation for tank corps, there were not enough T-34s on hand by 
July 1943. Those tank corps with the older organisation of 3 brigades, each with 53 tanks, still fielded T- 
70s. 


Structure of Soviet Rifle Division — July 1943 


Total manpower = 9,380 men (in 1943 many of these formations were up to 30% understrength) 


1st Regiment 2nd Regiment 3rd Regiment 
4x76mm guns 


12x45mm a/t guns 


4x76mm guns 
12x45mm a/t guns 


4x76mm guns 
12x45mm a/t guns 


Divisional Artillery Regiment 


12x122mm guns 
20x76mm guns 


Divisional Anti-Tank Battalion 
12x45mm anti-tank guns 


At full strength a Rifle Division was disposed of: 44x122mm and 76mm guns 
160x122mm mortars 
48x45mm anti-tank guns 


Nominal strength of an elite Guards Rifle Division: 10,670 men 
48 guns 


APPENDIX 3 


GERMAN AND SOVIET AIRCRAFT 


Luftflotte 6: Operating in support of Ninth Army 


Commanded by: Luftwaffe Col. Gen Ritter von Greim 


Units Aircraft Type Airfield 


Fighter 


I, ULIV/JG 51 ‘Molders’ Fw190A-4/5 Orel 
15.(span)/JG 51 ‘Molders’ Fw-190A Seschtschinskaya 
V/JG 54 ‘Griinherz’ Fw-190A2 Orel 


Bomber 


II/KG 4 He-111 Seschtschinskaya 
II/KG 4 He-111 Karachev 

II, IW/KG 51 Ju-88A-4 Bryansk 

LII/KG 53 He-111 Olsuvjevo 
Nighfighter (used in daylight sorties) 


IV/NJG 5 Bf-110G Seschtschinskaya 


Dive-bomber 


I, Il, I/St.G 1 Ju-87D Orel 
10 (Pz)/St.G2 Ju-87G Orel 


Fighter-bomber/Destroyer 


1/ZG 1 | Bf-110G | Bryansk | 


Luftflotte 4: Operating in support of 4th Panzer Army and Army 
Detachment Kempf 


Commanded by: Luftwaffe Gen Otto Dessloch At the beginning of July Luftflotte 4 had 1,200 aircraft 
operational. Of these, 900 were earmarked to support operations in southern sector of salient, under 
command of Fliegerkorps VIII. 


Units Aircraft Type Airfield 

I/JG 3 Bf 109G Kharkov-Rogany 
/JG 3 Bf 109G Besonovka 

1/JG 52 Bf 109G Besonovka 
I/JG 52 BF 109G Ugrim 

II/KG 1 Ju-88A-4 Bryansk 

I, IW/KG 3 Ju-88A-4 Seschtschinskaya 
I, II/KG 27 He-111 Dnepropetrovsk 
III/KG 27 He-111 Kharkov-Voitschenko 
IL /KG 55 He-111 Kharkov-Stalino 
14.(Eis)//KG 55 He-111 

Ju-88C-6 Poltava 

IKG 100 He-111 Poltava 

1., 2., 3., 5., 6./SchG 1 Fw-190A/F Besonovka 
7/SchG 1. Hs 123 Varvarovka 
Pz.Ja. St/JG 51, 8,(Pz)/SchG 1 Hs 129B Mikoyanovka 
4.(Pz)/Scg 1, 4.(Pz), 8(Pz)/SchG.2 Hs 129B Varvarovka 

I, I, WI/StG 2 Ju-87D Krestwoi 


I, I, III/StG 77 | Ju-87D | Bogodukhov | 


il 


Figures for Soviet Aircraft serving at the Battle of Kursk (defensive 
phase) 


Il-2 Day Night R 
Air Army Fighters , y = w , saci Totals 
Shturmovik Bombers Bombers Aircraft 
2nd 
Voronezh Front 881 
(Krasovsky) 
Central Front 1052 
(Rudenko) 
South-Western a 
735 
Front 
(Khriukin) 
5th 
Steppe Front *1,322 
(Goriunov) 
* Total for 5th Air Army, as of 10 July. 
German aircraft 
Max Max 
f tay Bomb 
Type Armament Speed (kph) Range Ceiling 
load(kg) 
(km) (metres) 


2x 7.9mm MG17 


2x 20mm M151 


Fw-190A-3 


(F) 2x20mm 


MG FF 


502 @ s/l 
524 @ 
2499metres 
672 @ 


6400metres 


Fw-190F3 

Close 
10559 support 
model: 


449 


Bf 109G-6 
(F) 


Bt-110G 
(Zer) 


Ju-87D-1 
(Stuka) 
(DB) 


He-111H16 
(B) 


Ju-88A-4 
(LB/DB) 


Fw-189 Uhu 
(Recce) 


1 x20mm MG151 
2x 13mm MG131~ 


2x 30mm Mk 108 
2x 20mm MG151 
1x 7.9mm MG81Z 


2x7.9mm MG 17 
(2x 20mm MG 151) 
2x7.9mm MG 81z 


1 x 20mm MG FF 
1x 13mm MG 131 
3x7.9mm MG 81 


(various armament 
fits) 
3x7.9mm MG 81 
2x7.9mm MG 131 


2x 7.9mm MG17 
4x7.9mm MG 81 


Soviet aircraft 


547(@s/1 
598@2999 metres 


621@ 6900metres 


500 @ s/l 
510@ 
5999metres 
550 @ 
5999metres 


410 @ 411 metres 
318@ 5090metres 


365@ s/l 
410 @ 
3998metres 
434 @ 
5999metres 


432(@, 4500metres 
469 @ 
5300metres 


325 @ 
2372metres 
349(@, 2400metres 


997 (with 
11548 
drop/tank) 


11000 


Various 
bomb loads: 
698 


Various 


bomb loads: 
2000 


Various 
bomb loads: 
999 


Type 
Yak-1M (F) 
(1943) 


Yak-3 (F) 
(1943) 


Yak-9T (F) 
(1943) 


La-5EN (F) 
(1943) 


IL-2 (L/B) 
(1943) 


Pe-2 (B/DB) 
(1943) 


IL-4 (MB) 
(1942) 


Pe-8 (HB) 
(1942) 


Armament 


1x 20mm 


2x 12.7mm 


1 x 20mm 


2x 12.7mm 


1x37mm 


1x 12.7mm 


2x 20mm 


2 x 20mm or 
2x 37mm 
2x 7.62mm 


1x 12.7mm 


3x 12.7mm 


2x 7.62mm 


1 x 12.7mm 


2x7.62mm 


2x 20mm 


3x 12.7mm 


Speed 
(km/hr) 


545(@s/1 


632@ altitude 


565@s/1 
640@ altitude 


533@s/1 
597 @altitude 


573@s/1 


620@altitude 


375@s/1 


390@altitude 


4¢ »0(@s /l 
524@altitude 


332@s/1 
398@altitude 


362@s/1 
420@altitude 


Numbers in brackets indicate year of variant. 


Max 
Range 
(kms) 


Max 
Ceiling 
(metres) 


10,700 


10,400 


10,000 


10,700 


6,000 


8,300 


Lend-Lease Aircraft employed by the Red Air Force 


Bomb load 
(Max) (kgs) 


8 x RS132 
rockets or 


600 kg of bombs 


2,500 


6,000 


Type Speed (km/h) | Max Range Ceiling Bomb Armament 
(km) (metres) loadm (kgs) 


Bell P-39D 39 600-1100 1x 37mm, 
Airacobra 4x .30 cal 
or 4x .50 


cal 


5 x .30 cal Or 4 


x 20mm 


APPENDIX 4 


GERMAN AND SOVIETTANK TYPES 


Main Indigenous Tank Types 


Main Gun/ 


Weight 
normal 


(tons) 


German 
Pz Ill 
Ausf N 
50mm L/60 
above 78 


75mm L/43 
87 


75mm 

Pz IV AusfG L/43 
87 

75mm 

Pz IV Ausf H 27.6 L/48 
87 


Tank Type 


ammun. load 


Machine 
guns 


2MG 


7.92mm 


2 MG 


7.92mm 


2 MG 


7.92mm 


2 MG 


7.92mm 


2MG 


7.92mm 


PzV 75mm L/70 2MG 
Ausf D Panther 7.92mm 


Russian 
76.2mm 
T-34/76 
100 


88mm 
PzVI Tiger I 62.8 L/56 
92 


9 
Mod 43 
KV-1 76.2mm 
52.5 
Mod 42 114 


T-70 45mm 
94 


2MG 


7.92mm 


7.62mm 


B 2 


G 


7.62mm 
2MG 


7.62mm 


IMG 


7.62mm 


Armour Turret/ 
Hull (in mm) 


Schurtzen(5mm) (when 


fitted) 


37-50mm 25-50mm + 


schurzen 


As above 


30-50mm 
20-50mm + 30mm 


frontal applique 


As above + schurzen 


when fitted 


As above 


+ 
schurzen 
45-80mm 40-80mm 


schurzen 


82-100mm 


63-102mm 


52-70mm 


47 -60mm 


120mm 


110-90/130mm 


82mm 
75-60mm 


35-60mm 


45mm 


Lend-Lease Tanks employed by the Red Army 


Speed 
(Max) 
(km/h) 


45 


a 


40 


40 


40 


eS) 


v 
=à 


+ ee) v Ea 
v $ ~N oO 


vi 


Range 
(Combat) 
(km) 


144 


144 


199 


199 


199 


199 


117 


299 


Type 


Churchill 
IV (GB) 


Valentine 
MKIII (GB) 


Matilda Mk II 


Weight 
(tons) 


Main gun/ 
Normal 
ammun load 


37mmL/50 
75mmL/31 


57mm L/52 84 


40mm L/52 
79 


40mm L/52 
67 


Machine 
Guns 


© .30 calibre 


2 MGs 


7.92mm 


IMG 
7.92mm 


3,150 


IMG 
303 
4,000 


Speed 


Armour | (km/h) 


Max: 
37mm 
Min: 


12mm 


102mm 
Min: 


l6mm 


Max: 
65mm 
Min: 


8mm 


Max: 
78mm 
Min: 


13mm 


Range 
(combat) 
(km 


APPENDIX 5 


OTHER WEAPONRY 


Assault Guns 


Main gun/ Armour Turret/ Range 
Type Weight Normal Machine Hull (in mm) Speed | (combat) 
(tons) Ammun Guns Schurzen(5mm) (km/h) (km) 
load (when fitted) 


German 75mm 30-50mm 
StuG III AusfD 3 L/24 None* 30mm 
44 


75mm 30-50mm 
StuG III Ausf G 26.3 L/48 None* 30mm + 
4 schurzen 
StuG III 105mm As above for 
Sturmhaubitze 42 26. L/28 None* Ausf G 
How 


Sturmpanzer IV 150mm 40-100mm 
Brummbär L/12 None 20-50mm 
38 
Russian 122mm None hull front 45mm 
SU-122 M-30 How hull side 45mm 
152mm None hull front 60mm 
hull side 60mm 


* Could carry externally mounted MG-34 machine gun 


PanzerJdger and Jagdpanzer 


Weight 
(tons) 


Main gun/ 
Type Normal 


Ammun load 


Marder 
II £ L751 
(Pz 11D) 30 


76.2mm 


Marder 
Ill i L/46 
(Pz 38(t)) 41 


75mm 


Marder 
Ill £ L/46 
(Pz II) 41 


75mm 


Sdkfz 164 


Hornisse 


88mm 
E71 
40 


Sdkfz 184 
Ferdinand 


88mm 
L/71 
44 


Self-Propelled Guns 


Machine 


Guns 


Armour Speed 


Super/hull (km/h) 


14.5mm 


14.5-30mm 


11-25mm 


8-10mm 


14.5-35mm 


10mm all 
round 


20-30mm 


80/200mm 


30-80mm 


Range 
(combat) 
(km) 


Main gun/ Range 
Weight Normal Machine Armour Speed (combat) 
Type (tons) Ammun load Guns Super/hull (km/h) (km) 


German 105mm leFH 
Sdkfz 124 18/2 1 MG 10-12mm 
Wespe fa 32 7.92mm 14.5-20mm 


150mm 
Sdkfz 165 SFH 18L/30 IMG 10mm all round 


Hummel 20 7.92mm 20mm all round 


Russian 76mm How front 35mm, 
SU-76* 60 hull side 16mm 


* Fulfilled dual role of SP gun and tank destroyer 


German Anti-tank (PaK) guns 


Designation 


of weapon 


28mm 
sPzB 41~ 


37mm 
PakK35/36* 


Calibre | Barrel Weight 
(mm) length | in action 
(x cal) (kg) 


Muzzle 
velocity 


(m/sec) 


1,030(b) 


Shell 
weight 
(kg) 


0.1305 


0.68 (a) 


0.354(b) 


Max range 


(metres) 


1,000 


4,025(HE) 


Rate 
of fire 
(rpm) 


Armour 


penetration 


50mm (@30° 


(@500m 


36mm(@30° 
(@500m (a) 
55mm(@30° 


(@500m(b) 


50mm 
PaK 38 


762(a) 


1,030(b) 


2.25(a) 


0.975(b) 


2,652(HE) 


50mm@30° 
(@1000m(a) 
55mm(@30° 


(@1000m(b) 


76.2mm 
PaK36/ 
39(r)+ 


740(a) 


990(b) 


8,960(HE) 


88mm(@30° 
(@1000m(a) 
92mm(@30° 


(@1000m(b) 


75mm 
PaK 40 


792(a) 


933(b) 


88mm 
PaK 43^ 


3700 


1000(a) 


1130(b) 


7,680(HE) 


10.16(a) 


7.3(b) 


17,500(HE) 


~ = carried on 1ton and 3 ton half-tracks as a support weapon in the battle. 
* = carried on 1 ton and 3 ton half-tracks as a support weapon in the battle. 
+ = mounted on Panzerjäger Marder II. 


^ = mounted on Panzerjäger Hornisse but not employed in Zitadelle. 


(a) = Standard Pzgr 39 shot. 
(b) = Pzgr 40 Tungsten shot. 


Soviet anti-tank guns 


89mm(@30° 
(@1000m(a) 
96mm(@30° 


(@1000m(b) 


L67mm(@30° 
(@1000m(a) 
192mm(@30° 


(@1000m(b) 


Designation of Ammunition type Effective Armour 
weapon range penetration 


45mm Model 


Armour Piercing (AP) 


820 m/sec 


60mm@30° @500m| 


987 
140mm@30° 
@500m 


57mm Model Armour Piercing Composite Rigid 1,270m/sec 
1943 (APCR) 


76mm Model Armour Piercing (AP) 740m/sec 98mm@30° @500m 
1943 88mm@30° 
@1000m 
71mm@30°@2000m 


German infantry, field and heavy artillery 


Calibre | Barrel Weight Muzzle Shell | Maximum Practical 
Type (mm) length | inaction | velocity | weight range rate of fire 
(x cal) (m/sec) (kg) (metres) 


75mm le 
1G37 


150mm sIG 5 1,700 ) 38 4.700 
105mm le E 2 £ 10,675 6 rpm 
FH 18* 


150mm 5 27 5,512 5 3.5 13,250 4rpm 
sFH 18 


170mm 
K18 7 7 A: 25 29,600 1 rpm 


Mörserlaf 


210mm ; 3 16,700 565 33 16,700 Irp x 2m 
Morser 18 


Soviet regimental, howitzers and field guns 


Weapon designation 


76mm regimental gun 
MODEL 1927 


76mm regimental gun 
MODEL 1936 


76mm divisional gun 
USV MODEL 1939 


122mm gun 
A-19 Model 1931/37 


152mm gun 
BR-2 Model 1935 
122mm howitzer 


M-30 Model 1938 


152mm howitzer 
ML-20 Model 1937* 


152mm howitzer 
M-10 Model 1938 


152mm Howitzer D-1 
Model 1943 


203mm Howitzer B-4 
Model 1931 


Weight of weapon (kg) 


7114 
4141 


* Employed as main armament in the SU-152 


Flak Weapons — Anti-aircraft guns 


Weight of shell (kg) 


39.91 


39.91 


Range (metres) 


13289 


13289 


19751 


25065 


11800 


17230 


12390 


12400 


18020 


‘ Barrel | Weight | Muzzle Shell Maximum ; 
Calibre 3 k R Practical rate 
Type length in velocity | weight range i 
(mm) ; of fire 
(x cal) action (m/sec) (kg) (metres) 
Vertical: 2,134 
20mm ; Aa 
3 Horizontal: 220/480rpm 
Flak 38 ae 
2,697 
20mm As As As PR ESE 
of A 8007/1800 rpm 
Flakvierling above above above 
Vertical: Flak 18: 
37mm ve se z 
5/85 80/160rpm 
"a TAA ee 
r tal: ak 30/3/: 
18/36/37 orizonta A )/ 
6,490 120/7 160rpm 
Vertical: 9,900 
88mm Flak = = A T 
4 tal: orp 
18*/36*/37 or oe a orpm 
14,813 


* employed in modified form as main armament of the Tiger 1 heavy tank. 


German Rocket artillery (generic name ‘nebelwerfer’ — ‘smoke 
throwers’. Abbr to werfer) 


: Missile Overall Warhead Max 
Calibre grr : 
Type í ) length missile weight Warhead type range 
mm 
(cm) weight (kg) (kg) metres 
150mm = 
150 93 34.1 10 HE 6.700 
WGr* 41 
210mm i 
7,850 
WGr *42 
280mm 
1,925 
WkrS# 42 
300 p 
4,550 
WkrS 42 
320mm f 
320 130 78.4 55.8 Incendiary 2,200 
Wkr Flamm^ i 


The last of these was fired from a ground based framed launcher. The others employed launcher tubes on 


wheeled chassis’. 


* Wurfgrdnate = ‘throwing grenade’ 
# Wurfkorpfer = High explosive mortar ^ Flamm = jellied incendiary, much like napalm. 


Soviet rocket artillery (generic name Katyusha — meaning ‘little 
Katy’) 


Designation Calibre mm Missile weight Kg Range metres 
Madel 193 5000 
porns 6199 
gree te 132 4.89 8470 
ee jac 18.37 5050 
280mm M-28 987s 
ae a 300 28.57 2749 


300mm M-31 
Model 1942/44 | 300 | 28.57 | 4325 | 


Mortars 


Mortar designation Weight of weapon (kg| Bomb Weight (kg)| Range (metres) 
50mm Light Model 1936(G) 14 0.997 521 
81mm heavy Model 1934 (G) 56 3.0 2400 
120mm heavy Model 1942 (G) 6035 
107mm mountain Model 1938 (R) 8.00 4999 


120mm PM-120 Model 1938 | | | 5700 | 
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On 18 February 1943, a German Army Memorandum (HM _ no.181) 
ordered all military vehicles serving in the European Theatre to be finished 
in a new three-colour camouflage scheme in place of the overall dark grey 
employed since 1939. The latter was deemed to be no longer effective in 
giving protection to German vehicles serving in Russia, where, by virtue of 
the large expanses of open steppe, dark grey caused them to stand out in 
stark contrast to the much lighter surroundings. The move to the three- 
colour scheme merely formalized measures already taken by panzer crews 
to break up and lighten the dark colour of their machines by the judicious 
use of mud and foliage. A new base colour of dark yellow was to be 
employed, over which olive-green and red-brown would be applied by the 
crew, in a manner to suit operational conditions. 

The base colour was to be applied on the production line for all new- 
build vehicles. Those already in service at the front were not required to be 
repainted, but to have the dark grey ‘broken-up’ by use of these new 
colours. Many older vehicles serving at Kursk show evidence of the dark 
grey base colour having been oversprayed with the new colours. They are 
to be seen serving alongside newer tanks wearing the updated scheme. The 
three colours were supplied to units in the form of a thick paste, which was 
then thinned with petrol or water and applied with a spray gun carried on 
the panzer or other vehicle as part of its tool kit. However, they were also 
liberally applied using brushes or any other means to hand. There were no 
set schemes for the application of these paints, other than employment of 
the green and red-brown on the dark yellow base. On occasions, new 
machines were just left in their base coat of dark yellow. 


Panther Ausf D of Pz.Abt 52 attached to 48th Panzer Corps serving with 4th Panzer Army, 5 July 1943. 
This example carries a heavy overspray of olive green over the base coat of dark yellow. Unit insignia 
comprised a small panther head in black with white detail carried on the turret located beneath the smoke 
dischargers. 


Ferdinand heavy tank destroyer numbered 702of s.Pz.Jg.Abt 654. It wears an overall sand-yellow finish 
with broad bands of olive-green overspray. This machine (chassis no: 150057) was attached to company 
headquarters section of 3/s.Pj.Abt 654. under the command of Hfw.Leitner. This machine survived the 
battle and was reported on 1 August as being in need of an overhaul to the running gear and replacement of 
its tracks because of wear and tear. 


This T-34/76 was also produced by Zavod 183 in the autumn of 1942 and has a mixed complement of four 
rubber rimmed and six steel road wheels. Use of camouflage colours on Soviet tanks was not common, but 
this machine, belonging to 5th Guards Tank Army, has been given hand-painted swathes of brown paint 
over the basic green. As such, it is representative of the appearance of many T-34s encountered by the 
Germans at Prokhorovka, on 12 July. 
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The principal Soviet tank serving in the armoured and mechanized divisions of the Red Army at Kursk was 
the T-34. This machine was a product of Zavod 183. It had survived the carnage of 1942 and early 1943, 
having probably left the production line in late 1941 or early 1942. Most T-34s were finished in green. It 
employed all steel wheels. 


OKTAGPL 


Few KV-1 heavy tanks saw action at Kursk. It was by the time of the battle a declining asset in Soviet tank 
formations, and would give way in the months following to the KV-85. This 1941 variant of the KV carries 
the slogan ‘25 October’ on the side of its cast turret in Cyrillic script, the date of the storming of the Winter 
Palace, Petrograd, by the Bolsheviks in 1917. 
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This Sturmgeschutz III Ausf G of the 2 SS Pz.Gren.Div Das Reich, is representative of the many StuG IIIs 
that served in the battle. The tactical symbol worn by the vehicle indicates that it is the third assault gun of 
the StuG company. This particular machine also carries extra armour bolted to the hull front. The StuG 
carries the two vertical white bars carried by Das Reich vehicles during the offensive. 


Tiger 1E belonging to the 1st SS Pz.Gren.Div Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler. During the Kursk offensive the 
armour of the Pz.Rgt did not carry conventional insignia. This had been eschewed in favour a single white 
bar. Tigers of this formation employed an atypical turret numeral system. The large ‘13’ corresponds to the 
13th company of the divisional Pz.Rgt. which was the heavy tank company. The smaller ‘08’ indicated that 
this particular vehicle was the eighth Tiger of the company. While this early model Tiger carried the Feifel 
air-cleaning system, by the time of Kursk the turret smoke dischargers and the ‘S’ mine thrower on the hull 
corners had been removed. 


Turret profile of a Tiger 1E belonging to the 2nd SS Pz.Gren.Div Das Reich. The gnome insignia was 
carried by the Tigers of the 8th company of the heavy panzer regiment. The turret number is again 
idiosyncratic. The large ‘S’ stood for schwere — meaning ‘heavy’. The two-digit number identifies this 
Tiger as being the first machine of the second platoon of the company. The artist has chosen to interpret the 
finish of this Tiger from the black and white photograph as carrying the three-colour scheme. Others 
however, have reproduced this as being in base yellow with an overspray of olive green. Illustrated 
separately, are the two vertical white bars carried as divisional insignia for the offensive. 
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Turret profile of one of 15 Tiger 1s serving with the 3rd SS Pz.Gren.Div Totenkopf at Kursk. This particular 
Tiger is numbered as the 6th tank of the 1st company of the divisional tank regiment. By this date, the 
smoke discharger brackets had been removed, leaving just rusting stubs. 


While the bulk of Panzer IIIs employed during Zitadelle were later variants i.e. Ausf ‘L’,’M’ and ‘N’, quite 
a number of earlier models took part. This early ‘J’ of the 1st SS Pz.Gren Div, carries the short barrelled 
50mm L/42 cannon, and has been retro-fitted with the early spaced armour on the mantlet carried by the 
Ausf ‘L’. The addition of schurzen is a field modification added by the crew, drawing upon supplies sent to 
the East for fitment to earlier models of the Pz III and IV prior to the battle. It wears the Leibstandarte 
Kursk marking on its hull front, and carries an unusual national marking on the hull schurzen — the black 
and white of the German cross, reversed. 


Representative of the most numerous tank employed by the Germans in the Kursk offensive is this Panzer 
IV Ausf ‘FH’ of 3rd Pz. Regt, 2nd Panzer Division. That this is a very early production example can be seen 
by its domed hubcaps on the road wheels found on the previous ‘G’ model. Worn by some Pz IIIs and IVs 
of this division during the offensive was the highly ornate shield with the Austrian two-headed Eagle, 
signifying the division’s links with the city of Vienna and displayed on the forward section of the turret 
schurzen. 


One of three new self-propelled artillery types first employed during Zitadelle, the 105mm armed Wespe 
(Wasp) provided medium-artillery support to advancing panzer formations. Wespe batteries served in the 
self-propelled artillery detachments of Panzer and Panzer Grenadier Divisions through to the end of the 


War. 


This Hummel (Bumble-Bee) 150mm self-propelled gun was one of six that served in the heavy battery of 
the armoured-artillery detachment of 20th Panzer Division during the battle. The Hummel served alongside 
the Wespe through to war’s end. 
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Another new AFV committed to Zitadelle was the Sturmpanzer IV Brummbär (Grizzly Bear) belonging to 


Sturmpanzer-Abteilung 216. They fought alongside the Ferdinands in the north of the salient. This example 
carries only the number ‘21’ in white as a vehicle marking. 
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An Sd.Kfz. 250/1, one-ton, half-track, APC. Other than the vehicle number and rail-loading mark, it carries 
no other identifying features. It wears a light overspray of green and red-brown on the base colour of dark 
yellow. Although produced in many different variant, the 250/1 was designed to carry a half platoon of 
soldiers and was employed extensively by reconnaissance units of panzer and panzer grenadier divisions. 


This Sdkfz 251/6 command post variant of the standard 3-ton German Army half track APC served with the 
Panzer Grenadier Division Grossdeutschland during Zitadelle. Of note is the command pennant carried on 
the front mudguard and the later star aerial serving the onboard FuG transceiver. 


The name Marder was generic and given to a range of self-propelled tank destroyers employed by the the 
German Army using obsolete tank chassis. This example was designated Marder III, and utilised the Czech 
Panzer 38(t) chassis. In production from 1942 through 1943, it mounted the PaK 40 75mm anti-tank gun. 
Although weakly armoured, these vehicles served in some numbers at Kursk and took their toll on Soviet 
armour during the battle. 


The air battle over the salient during the course of the German offensive 
was every bit as ferocious as the ground combat below. Although a great 


variety of aircraft types were employed by the Luftwaffe and the Red Air 
Force, the principal types are illustrated here. 


THE LUFTWAFFE 


An Fw-190F-2 flown by Oberleutnant Karl Kennel, commander of 5th Staffel of Schlachtgeschwader I. 
Under the command of Major Alfred Druschel, Schl.Gesch 1 gave close-support to the advancing panzer 
formations, particularly those the SS Panzer Corps in the first two days of the offensive. 


In July 1943, four of the five staffeln operating the Hs-129B specialized anti-tank aircraft on the Eastern 
Front were placed under the command of Hauptmann Bruno Meyer and earmarked for employment in 
Zitadelle. This particular machine flew with 8/Schl.Gesch 2, and carries the staffel emblem behind the 
cockpit. The 129 proved to be a highly effective asset during the offensive. 


The name of Hans Ulrich Riidel is inextricably linked with the specialized tank-busting variant of the Stuka 
during Zitadelle. The Ju-87G-2 is armed with two underwing 37mm cannon. Kursk was the last occasion on 
which the Stukas were employed en masse in their more conventional dive-bombing role. 


Operating out of the airfield at Varvaronka, near Kharkov, were the Bf-109s of I/JG 52. This particular 
example, a G-6, was flown by Hauptmann Erich Weisse who was also serving as acting 
Gruppenkommandeur of I/J 52. At the start of Zitadelle his victory tally stood at 83. By 17 July and the 
termination of all offensive action in the south of the salient, he had achieved his century. 


The primary medium bomber employed by the Luftwaffe at Kursk, and indeed throughout the War, was the 
Heinkel He-111. The example illustrated here, although carrying the Eastern Front theatre markings of 
yellow fuselage band and wing tips, did not serve in the battle. This is an earlier variant, the He-111 H-6. 
Most employed during the course of Zitadelle were the H-16 model. 


A-4, B3+EK of 2./KG 54, Russia circa 1943. 


Alongside the Heinkel He-111, the Junkers Ju-88 was the second most numerous medium bomber 
employed by the Luftwaffe on the Eastern front. Both types were heavily involved in the bombing of 
industrial targets before the offensive and against tactical targets within the salient once it began. 


THE RED AIR FORCE 


The Lavochkin La-5 was one of the primary fighter types employed by the Red Air Force in the summer of 
1943. This example operated over the southern sector of the Kursk salient. It is finished with a dark green 
and khaki green on its upper surfaces with light blue coloured underside. 


The La-5FN was an improved version of the La-5 and first saw combat over the Kursk salient. This 
example, White 93, was flown by Lt. Orekov, and belonged to one of the most successful units of the Red 
Air Force — the 32nd Guards Air Corps. This unit was commanded by Hero of the Soviet Union Colonel V. 
Davidikov. The unit claimed 33 enemy aircraft shot down in the battle. 


Although regarded as a something of a failure by the USAAF, the Soviets embraced the Lend lease supplied 
P-39 Airacobra with alacrity. The Kobra was employed in very large numbers by the Red Air Force with a 
half of all those produced serving on the Eastern Front through to 1945. 


The Yakovlev Yak-3 was one of the most formidable fighters flown by the Red Air Force from 1943 
onwards. This particular aircraft was flown by French pilots of the Normandie-Nieman squadron and 
operated over the northern sector of the Kursk salient and the Bryansk Front. 


The Petlyakov Pe-2 was a very effective Soviet light bomber that could also function as a dive-bomber. 
With a fast turn of speed and a reasonable bomb load, the Pe-2 became one of the most important attack 
aircraft of the Red Air Force. Pe-2 units were used extensively over the battlefield at Kursk and in 
interdicting German supply lines beyond it. 


The IL-2 was built in greater numbers than any other aircraft in the Second World War. The Shturmovik 
was probably the most important type flown by the Soviets in the conflict. Stalin urged the factories to 
increase production, saying that the IL-2 was as important to the Red Army as bread. This later variant, 
equipped with a rear gunner, conferred a greater degree of survivability on the type. It was the most 
common aircraft encountered by the Luftwaffe over the Kursk battlefield. 


Primary medium bomber of the Red Air Force throughout the conflict was the Ilyushin DB-3. It was 
employed extensively by the Red Air Force in bombing raids on Luftwaffe bases and other targets behind 
the German front lines from May through the defeat of Zitadelle and beyond. Although poorly armed, it was 
quite fast and had a good range. It was built in very large numbers. 


Although built in small numbers, the four-engined Petlyakov Pe-8 heavy bomber played an important role 
in bombing German targets both before and during the Battle of Kursk. It was the primary equipment of the 
Long Range Bombing Force of the Red Air Force. It is best known in the west as the type that brought 
Foreign Minister Molotov to the UK in 1942. 


